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mattni  MoonniiK  to  Aot  of  the  Pultament  of  Cuudt,  In  the  yeu  one  thoolud 
nine  bondred  ud  one,  bjr  QlLBUi  Puui,  Loudsn,  Enfteud,  la  the  Ollloe  of  the 
HlnUter  ot  Agrlcaltiue* 
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NOTE 


It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  "Chaudiire" 
of  this  story  is  the  real  Chaudiire  of  Quebrc  pro- 
vince. The  name  is  characteristic,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  I  have  used  it. 

I  must  also  apologize  to  my  readers  for  appear- 
ing to  disregard  a  statement  made  in  Tkt  Lant 
that  Had  no  Turning,  that  that  tale  was  the  last 
I  should  write  about  French  Canada.  In  ex- 
planation I  would  say  that  The  Lane  that  Had  no 
Turning  vnA  written  after  the  present  book  was 
finished. 

G.P. 
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CHAPTEU  I 

THE  WAY  TO  THE  VERDICT 

"  yot  guillif,  your  Honnu  rf" 

th^t!!!,Z^  atmosphere,  had  seemed  pressing  down  on 
the  fretted  people  m  the  crowded  court-room      A7fh« 

faol,  «n/l  .  '''™"'"  P"^P"»«''^»s  »"'nds  across  prickling 
faces,  and  kept  nervous  lem  at  a  cullon  thn  «mnfh.«'„^ 
weights  of  elastic  air  lifted%„dden^;  a^'reat  susS'uoS 

Th«T,H  '  ^'"'^"'""y  a  ^on>«"  laughed  outright. 
The  judge  looked  up  reproviiif-ly  at  the  callerv-  ihp 

fslt'^  '^^  '°"''  ';n/ril/called''"k'.lw"fo"ard.;  £ 
hft^i^.r""'""''  '"^""  "'■  «'"••'  hundred  eyes  raced 
between  three  centres  of  interest-the  judge,  the  prf- 

i^f.-  1  »  °  prisoner's  counsel  ti.un  at  the  pri^ner 
oertamly  far  more  than  looked  ut  the  jud.'e         P"'""*"^' 

>»i!,*?l'"'^  f  r^'^'''^  "'""^  unexpected:  If  a  poll  had 
lour  Hours  bof^.e,  a  great  ma  or  ty  would  have  hoL 
found    believing    that    there   was    no    c  cape    for    the 

mSn^'ThT ™T"'r'  "'  Tf "^r'""  "  --'thy  timbS! 
fW  .if  •  "J'^ority  would  have  based  their  belief 
that  the  prisoner  had  a  chance  of  escape,  not  on  his  pos- 
c,rio„rwr-'  T  "°.i"«»fflcient  evidence,  but  o^a 

wou?d  not  lv«  '!""  P"'"""'^  .'""'y^^-  This  minority 
wouia  not  have   been  composed  of  the  friends  of  the 

to  hi m^.i  •■■*•'  "-"-'■  ''^'"^  •''•  "'""■=»!  ™^c.  attached 
10  him  a  certain  incapacity  for  bad  luck;  and  of  ve?y 
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THE  BIGHT  OF  WAY 

with  the  murdered  man  In^  fif       *'''^.'"'"  ^"^"•ellinc 

the  victim  had  te7"Cd  t  thf  roTd*'.'  '"'t^^ 
prisoner  was  a  stranger  in  t),„  i  u  "^o^^'Side.  The 
deed  WW  done  and  ^whi  «  th  'T^'':''""?  '^'^^re  the 
lived  apart;  no  one  knei  1,,^^'  ^fj'"'''  '""^ose  and 
even  his  lawyer  whenr-P  L  '  ^"^  ^^  '^^^''^^  '<>  tell 
to  bring  vdtnLses  frl  V  ""u-  °''  ^^*'  ^''^  ""gi",  or 
charactel  '  ''°'"    ^'«  ''°'"«   *"  speak  for  his 

-Sh  n^prr^^ir^Ltlporch^r^  r"='  ''- 

seemed  the  one  cool  undkh.ZT       "^^^  ^''^^«'  ^^o 
room.  ■  "'^'listurbed  person  in  the  court- 

prSrx^otroSf  r  °"  r^^-g '» '»>« 

pen  trees  far  over  o°f  the  hil  1  Ta"'"'.  '°  ^^^  ''""I 
like,  yet  judee  and  °."  "'^^'"'fbaorbed  and  unbusiness- 

day  was  aonf  that  he  ^ha.ri^^'"  ''''  ^'^°''  '^^  ««'=°'«1 
that  the  quesiionf  he'aS  hlV^iCf  1''"^,  ^'''' 
ness,  opened  up  new  avenrB,  ^f  ,  il  P^gnant  apt- 
touched  with  m^ys"L^-ireemed  to  h  "'■"'r'  °'  ^"« 
than  the  moment  or  the  hour  '"'"  *  '""Ser  reach 

nine-tenths  of  "he  peopTe  tV^"  ^^'  P"«°°«r.  and 
told  how  many  fine  iTni  h»  iif  court-room  could  have 
the  afternoon!Lw  manv  t;i.,  ^'''"^''^'  ^^  "'^^  ^^^ng 

to  look  at  the  judge  Stadvelv  v^X'l^  ^''  '"°"«=J^ 
eight  hours  a  daf  ever  exS:^  ^'"^5%. no  man,  for 

jury,  and  public,  "^s  d  d  hfs  Cn  J  Zl  'r"^-  "  •'"''§«' 
of  age.  who  had  been  nown  «?^!  u  twenty-nme  years 
and  who  was  still  so  slXn    f  ,"'".?8^^  beauty  Steele, 
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that  extrication  seemed  impossible.  That  the  evidence 
was  circumstantial,  that  no  sign  of  the  crime  was  upon 
[  the  prisoner,  that  he  was  found  sleeping  quietly  in  his 
bed  when  he  was  arrested,  that  he  had  not  been  seen  to 
commit  the  deed,  did  not  weigh  in  the  minds  of  the 
general  public.  The  man's  guilt  was  freely  believed:  not 
even  the  few  who  clung  to  the  opinion  that  Charley  Steele 
would  yet  get  him  off  thought  that  he  was  innocent. 
Ihere  seemed  no  flaw  in  the  evidence,  once  granted  its 
circumstantiality.  ° 

V.  ?'?"?^i''!  i^^*  *'^°  ''°"'^  °f  tlie  sitting  the  prisoner 
had  looked  at  his  counsel  in  de'^pair,  for  he  seemed  per- 
functonly  conducting  the  case:  was  occupied  in  sketch- 
injgupon  the  blotting-pad  before  him,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  or  turning  his  head  occasionally  towards  a  corner 
where  sat  a  half-dozen  well-dressed  ladies,  and  more 
particularly  towards  one  lady  who  watched  him  in  a 
puzzled  way— more  than  once  with  a  look  of  disappoinf- 
ment     Only  at  the  very  close  of  the  sitting  did  i.« 
appear  to  rouse  himself.    Then,  for  a  brief  ten  minutes 
he  cross-examined  a  friend  of  the  murdered  merchant 
m  a  fashion  which  startled  the  court-room,  for  he  sud- 
denly  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  dead  man  had  once 
struck  a  woman  in  the  face  in  the  open  street.     This 
fact,  sharply  stated  by   the  prisoner's  counsel,  with  no 
explanation  and  no  comment,  seemed  uselessly  intrusive 
and  malicious.     His  ironical  smile  merely  irritated  aU 
concerned.    The  thin,  clean-shaven  face  of  the  prisoner 
grew  more  pinched  and  downcast,  and  he  turned  almost 
pleadingly  towards  the  judge.    The  judge  pulled  his  long 
side-whiskers  nervously,  and  looked  over  his  glasses  i£ 
W?fi.T°^f  "^'u''?^°>''"y*'^J°"'°ed  the  sitting  and 
eft  the  bench,  while  the  prisoner  saw  with  dismay  his 
lawyer  leave  the  court-room  with   not  even  a  glance 
towards  him.  ° 

t.?l '  fi^  ??™'°S  °^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^y  Charley  Steele's  face, 
for  the  first  time,  wore  an  expression  which,  by  a  stretch 
of  imagination,  might  be  called  anxious.  He  also  took 
out  his  monocle  frequently,  rubbed  it  with  his  handker- 
cniet,  and  screwed  it  in  again,  staring  straight  before  him 
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much  of  the  time.  But  twice  he  spoke  to  the  prisoner  in 
a  low  voice,  and  was  hurriedly  answered  in  Cnch  m 
cnide  as  his  own  was  perfect  When  he  spoke  which 
was  at  rare  intervals,  his  voice  was  without  feelinc  ron 
cise,  insistent,  unappealing.  It  was  asTugh  h"  bus^" 
ness  before  him  was  wholly  alien  to  him  as  thnLrti 
were  held  there  against  hiUill,  but  would  go  oAJh 
his  task  bitterly  to  the  bitter  end  ^ 

thl^-  """"nu  ^*"™d  for  an  hour  at  no<,c.     During 

Deiore  mm,  tUl  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  back  to  thp 
court-house.  Airived  there  he  entered  bf  a  side  lor 
and  was  not  seen  until  the  court  opened  o7ce  more  ' 

les5vmZ™l!'^'"'^  ^  '"*'?  '^^  "°^"  attorney  merci- 
lessly made  out  his  case  against  the  prisoner.  When  he 
sat  down  people  glanced  meaningl/at  each  other  as 
though  the  last  word  had  been  saFd;  then  ?ooked  at  the 
prisoner^  as  at  one  already  condemned.  '^ 

VTet  Charley  Steele  was  to  reply.  He  was  not  T,nw 
the  same  man  that  had  conducted^he  casrduring  the 
over  him.  There  was  no  longer  abstraction,  indifference 
wasTumTn  in^-'^T'  °''.'^"''""'  °^  d^t  si^r  He 
i^pellZ  he  Jr  '  T^  '"«"'■•  y^'  concentrated  and 
impelling .  he  was  quietly,  unnoticeably  drunk 

He  assured  the  prisoner  with  a  glance  of  the  eve  with 

Li:t^irhtrtVjs-'  - '-  '^^^ 
ro^^«fr^-US;^ff^^oStr^ 

and  fhf^  "gn'ficance.     At  first  the  pubhc   tW  iui^ 

a  freS'in^tfrThr"-""''.^  .""'^.*^^'  ^'"iri^eVS 
but  it  «  ^nTi'       ^  ^"'"^  •'^  *°  insinuating  quality 
but  It  also  had  a  measured  force,  a  subterranean  in«;»t 
ence,  a  winning  tactfulness.     M^thal,  rSfsimSv 

ne  was— no  longer  appeared.     He  cime  close   tnthT, 

iSTiZ?oui\r^\'?p°"  ^'-  ^-'^  ^""  '''^^i^^ 

M  It  were,  shut  out  the  public,  even  the  judge,  from  his 
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circle  of  interest — and  talked  in  a  conversational  tone. 
An  air  of  confidence  passed  from  him  to  the  amazed  yet 
easily  captivated  jury;  the  distance  between  them,  so 
gapmg  during  the  last  two  days,  closed  suddenly  up. 
The  tension  of  the  past  estrangement,  relaxing  all  at 
once,  surprised  the  jury  into  an  almost  eager  friendli- 
ness, as  on  a  long  voyage  a  sensitive  traveller  fnds  in 
some  exciting  accident  a  natural  introduction  to  an 
exclusive  fellow-passenger,  whr  i  he  discovers  as  human 
as  he  had  thought  him  offensively  distant. 

Charley  began  by  congratulating  the  crown  attorney 
on  his  statement  of  the  case.  He  called  it  masterly;  he 
said  that  in  its  presentations  it  was  irrefutable ;  as  a 
pr^is  of  evidence  purely  circumstantial  it  was— useful 
and  interesting.  But,  speech-making  aside,  and  ability— 
and  rhetoric— aside,  and  even  personal  conviction  aside, 
the  case  should  stand  or  fall  by  its  total,  not  its  com- 
parative, soundness.  Since  the  evidence  was  purely 
circumstantial,  there  must  be  no  flaw  in  its  cable  of 
assumption,  it  must  be  logically  inviolate  within  itself. 
Starting  with  assumption  only,  there  must  be  no  straying 
possibilities,  no  loose  ends  of  certainty,  no  invading  al- 
ternatives. Was  this  so  in  the  case  of  the  man  before 
them  ?  They  were  faced  by  a  curious  situation.  So  far 
as  the  trial  was  concerned,  the  prisoner  himself  was  the 
only  person  who  could  tell  them  who  he  was,  what  was 
his  past,  and,  if  he  committed  the  crime,  what  was  the 
motive  of  it :  out  of  what  spirit— of  revenge,  or  hatred 
—the  dead  man  had  been  sent  to  his  account.  Probably 
in  the  whole  history  of  crime  there  never  was  a  more 
peculiar  case.  Even  himself  the  prisoner's  counsel  was 
dealmg  with  one  whose  life  was  hid  from  him  pre- 
vious to  the  day  the  murdered  man  was  discovered  by 
the  road-side.  The  prisoner  had  not  sought  to  prove  an 
alibi ;  he  had  done  no  more  than  formally  plead  not  guilty. 
There  was  no  material  for  defence  save  that  offered  by 
the  prosecution.  He  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  the 
prisoner  because  it  was  his  duty  as  a  lawver  to  see  that 
the  law  justified  itself;  ;hat  it  satisfied  every  demand  of 
proof  to  the  last  atom  of  certainty ;  that  it  met  the  final 
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the  counsel  for  thp  j^riJH    \    j     ^'.  **'  "O"*  where 

ment  as  even  as  Lr T^^^  ^'  ""^'onged  to  a  tempera- 
As  Charlev  tolti^V       °  ""^  symmetrically  beautiful 

w&Jh  n^ver  in'the  co™r3rof%rf°\'°  ^^'  8*^«- 
absorbed  by  the  aL,W,v!  L  ■  ^^^"^  ^^  quite 
she  was  feTling  fo/hr  6^™  '"Tt  '"l'°>«°''- 
conoentrated  elrnestnl«  ,-„  k  ^^  ^^  *""«^  "i*  a 
hers.    The  meCe  h«  1°^  ^^^  '°''  ^^  ^^^'  ""* 

his  proving  himseHinSit^  If  „  ^"l^'^  •''^'*»'*  "^ 
to  that,  to  sternly  assum??M=  -I'  *"  ''^°^^  '°  ^'^^d 
had  no  right  trtakeadvanfi,^!  penlous  position,  the  law 
the  prisoner  and  traced  hU^S!-K.''V-  ^'  '"™^*'  ^''"'''ds 
tive,inteluJentsonf  eSirrS'i^'''''^-"  *«  ">«  ««°"- 
remote  parifh  in  French  ciL£  He  i?tw"*'  •"""•«""« 
picture  of  the  home  from  wh^h  ^^ '^'l^^^  ™«ginary 

brother  I'^^L^VLKor  hislfe^  T'^tr?!'"' 
glance  seem  quixolc,  eccentric.'lufwas  it  u^nt  urd  ttt 
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the  prisoner  should  choose  silence  as  to  his  origin  and 
home  rather  than  have  his  family  and  friends  face  the 

I  undoubted  peril  lying  before  him?  Besides,  though  his 
past  life  might  have  been  wholly  blameless,  it  would  not 
be  evidence  in  his  favour.  It  might,  indeed,  if  it  had 
not  been  blameless,  provide  some  element  of    unjust 

,  suspicion  against  him,  furnish  some  fancied  motive 
The  prisoner  had  chosen  his  path,  and  events  had  so  far 
justified  him.  It  must  be  clear  to  the  minds  of  judge 
and  jury  that  there  were  fatally  weak  places  in  the 
circumstantial  eviuonce  offered  for  the  conviction  of  this 
man. 

There  was  the  fact  that  no  sign  of  the  crime,  no  drop 
of  blood,  no  weapon,  was  found  about  him  or  near  him 
and  that  he  was  peacefully  sleeping  at  the  moment  the 
constable  arrested  him. 

There  was  also  the  fact  that  no  motive  for  the  crime 
bad  been  shown.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  and  the 
dead  man  had  been  heard  quarrelling.  Was  there  any 
certamty  that  it  was  a  quarrel,  since  no  word  or  sentence 
of  the  conversation  had  been  brought  into  court?  Men 
with  quick  tempers  might  quarrel  over  trivial  things 
but  exasperation  did  not  always  end  in  bodily  injury  and 
the  taking  of  life ;  imprecations  were  not  so  uncommon 
that  thfiv  could  be  taken  as  evidence  of  wilful  murder 
The  prisoner  refused  to  say  what  that  troubled  conver- 
sation was  Ebout,  but  who  could  question  his  right  to 
take  the  risk  of  his  silence  being  misunderstood  f 

The  judge  was  alternately  taking  notes  and  looking 
bxedly  at  the  prisoner;  the  jury  were  in  various  atti- 
tudes of  strained  attention ;  the  public  sat  open-mouthed  • 
^°  u^j*?  '^®  ^''"'^'■y  ^  woman  with  white  face  and 
clenched  hands  listened  moveless  and  staring.  Charlej 
bteele  was  holding  captive  the  emotions  and  the  judg- 
ments of  his  hearers.  All  antipathy  had  gone ;  there 
was  a  strange  eager  intimacy  between  the  jurymen  and 
himself.  People  no  longer  looked  with  distant  dislike 
at  the  prisoner,  but  began  to  sse  innocence  in  his  grim 
silence,  disdain  only  in  his  surly  defiance. 
But  Charley  Steele  had  preserved  his  great  stroke  for  the 
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struck  a  woman  in  the  faP«  «  J^  '       '  "'*.  ^^^  '^"  ^ 

If  the  prisoner  was  to  h^^r  ''}'}^  '"  ""«  lumber-camj 
why  should  notThpi.  ft  ^^^  ^°J  """'J^*  untraceabl 
traceable !  "''  '''°  ''•"°^"  ^«  hanged  for  moth 

eve^r;i;i!£etrthe  tmTfa  '°  ^t"/  ^P*- 
conviction  aUt  the  prisoner?  iuUtHe^.'"'*'  T.^'^ 
jury  to  feel  that  thev  with  him^K.^'  j  compelled  th, 
of  the  unsound  Scte' orthelvTdet  f'  ^'"'^ 

ssrrs-iiES^^-'P^^ 

his  voice  In«.L^^  .  'he  seat  where  the  iurv  sat 

tthe  to'  f^roTtrir."'  '"^^^  "-"^"« 

life  in  their  hands  he  said-  °  '''"'  ^^  ^'  '''^«''t'« 

for' a  lifernlrcied  ft'fhe  b'  "'  ^^^i^fv''  ^  -*  '^-^"ge 
that  we  should  heed  to-day  ul tlf^  )V  ^"""^  '«"'» 
of  that  thing  we  call  tbf^Lf  *??  u*"!^"^  responsibility 
of  life  and  delthwtbnnf- •""'""''vhaving  the  power 
prove  to  the  last  1^^  nf  ^""'"^  "'i  hindrance,  should 
£uman  life  And  he  ri/ht  aT/f h^  '*'  "^"^^  *°  '^'^^  " 
conviction  totverv  h„np!f  \  '^e  reason  should  bring 
have  to  say"  ^     "'"  '"""'"'  ""'"^    That  is  all  I 
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I  Then  a  whisperiiiff  voice  said  across  the  railing  which 
separated  the  public  from  the  lawyers:  " Charley  1 
Charley!" 

Though  Charley  turned  and  looked  at  the  lady  who 
spoke,  he  made  nn  response. 

A  few  minutes  later,  outside  the  court,  as  he  walked 
quickly  away,  again  'nscrutable  and  debonair,  the  prisoner, 
Joseph  Nadeau,  touched  him  on  the  arm  and  said : 

"  M'sieu',  m'sieu',  you  have  saved  my  life — I  thank  you, 
m'sieu'l" 

Charley  Steele  drew  his  arm  away  with  disgust. 

" Get  out  of  my  sight !  You're  as  guilty  as  helll"  he 
said. 


.  '■fX;'S^iJr^'!rwss^-i 


CHAPTER  II 

WHAT   CAME   OF  THE   THIAL 
oHii  „„  .  ,  "'°  '"^  court-room.     Then  it  <.fnn/l 

a|.p:s':ri;rrf  "• "  "■  ~' - 

irony  of  su^e  &?  AL^^^^^  balance-such  was  the  antic 
that  sweltc-ing  August  day  "'Signed  m  the  balance 

lefrtKurtlf  f  r  rn'Tut  Tl  ^"°"  ''^  ^'^  '>«'' 
women  met  in  Montreal  ?h.^?'  ^^erever  men  and 
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"  I  oould  not  have  believed  it  of  him,"  was  the  remark  on 
every  lip.  Of  his  ability  there  never  had  been  a  moment's 
donbt,  but  it  had  ever  been  an  uncomfortable  ability,  it 
had  tortured  foes  and  made  friends  anxious.  No  one  had 
ever  seen  him  show  feeling.  If  it  was  a  mask,  he  had 
worn  it  with  a  curious  consistency :  it  had  been  with  him 
as  a  child,  at  school,  at  college,  and  he  had  brought  it 
back  again  to  the  town  where  he  was  born.  It  had 
effectually  prevented  his  being  popular,  but  it  had  made 
him — with  his  foppishness  and  his  originality— an  object 
of  perpetual  interest.  Few  men  had  ventured  to  cross 
swords  with  him.  He  left  his  fellow-citizens  very  much 
alone.  He  was  uniformly  if  distantly  courteous,  and  he 
was  respected  in  his  own  profession  for  his  uncommon 
powers  and  for  an  utter  indifference  as  to  whether  he  had 
cases  in  court  or  not ! 

Con:''  g  from  the  judge's  chambers  after  the  trial  he 
went  to  his  office,  receiving  as  he  passed  congratula- 
tions more  effusively  offered  than,  as  people  presently 
found,  his  manner  warranted. 

For  he  was  again  tlie  formal,  masked  Charley  Steele, 
looking  calmly  through  <he  interrogative  eye-glass.  By 
the  time  he  reached  his  office,  greetings  became  more  sub- 
dued. His  prestige  had  increased  immensely  in  a  few 
short  hours,  but  he  had  no  more  friends  than  before.  Old 
relations  were  soon  re-established.  The  town  was  proud 
of  his  ability  as  it  had  always  been,  irritated  by  his 
manner  as  it  had  always  been,  more  proph-tic  of  his 
future  than  it  had  ever  been,  and  unconsciously  grateful 
for  the  fact  that  he  had  given  them  a  sensation  which 
would  outlast  the  summer. 

All  these  things  concerned  him  little.  Once  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court-room  was  over,  a  thought  which  had 
quietly  lain  in  waiting  behind  the  strenuous  occupations 
of  his  brain  leaped  forward  to  exclude  all  others. 

As  he  entered  his  office  he  was  thinking  of  that  girl's 
face  in  the  court-room,  with  its  flush  of  added  beauty 
which  he  and  his  speech  had  brought  there.  "  What  a 
perfect  loveliness ! "  he  said  to  himself  as  he  bathed  his 
face  and  hands,  and  prepared  to  go  into  the  street  agaia. 
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v^^J,  "**?»•*  iV"'  '""^  •  flush  to  make  her  BUDr«m«_ 

ettea„d  blew  awav  little  doXof  Sokf  ^-V^Tdo 
It    I  will  marry  her.    She  will  have  me:  I  aaw  it  in 

consent  to  that,  and  she  doesn't  care  enouch  for  him 
She^ca««,  but  she  doesn't  care  enough.  T.  I  wui 

a  c'Irtlrbottri"  Krnt'^o"'^':,''''  ^  ""''  P"» 

rl'^Ht^^T^'-i?"^'    ^hat?d^^^^^ 

glow  in  my  brain.  I  had  a  tingle  in  mv  fin  Je«    .J  ?1?  ? 

f  hi  ;,    K    ^'^^^'  ?'.""«'  ^'"^'ly.  as  he  put  thrkey  rf 
the  cupboard  into  his  pocket  agtdlj  ^ 

nin^t  rireJ""'  "'  ""^  *^"'''  ""'*  "^  ^^^'^  °'  -bout 

Q^!^;LtSwi«-Sia!^r^j;; 
SfiTiL;Ve.sluri:?tlrr  r^ 

looking-you  rememblr  those' liS  i„"  the'scfioSok- 

'  A  red  spot  burned  upon  her  cheek, 
streamed  lier  rich  tresses  down— • " 

He  laughed  gaily.     "I've  come  to  ask  you  ud  to  te«» 
Charley  nodded,  and  they  left  the  office  ^Sa^a 
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moved  «WMr  under  a  long  avenue  of  maples  to  where, 
in  the  shade  of  a  high  hill,  was  the  house  of  the  uncle 
of  Kathleen  Wantage,  with  whom  she  and  her  brother 
Billy  lived.  They  walked  in  silence  for  some  time,  and 
at  last  Billy  said,  d  propos  of  nothing : 

"Fairing  hasn't  a  red  cent." 

"  You  have  a  perambulating  mind,  Billy,"  sail  Charley, 
and  bowed  to  a  young  clergyman  approaching  them  from 
the  opposite  direction. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  remarked  Billy,  and  said 
"  Hello  I "  to  the  young  clergyman,  and  did  mt  wait  for 
Charley's  answer. 

^  The  Eev,  John  Brown  was  by  no  means  a  conven- 
tional parson.  He  was  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  two  dogs 
followed  at  his  heels.  He  was  certainly  not  a  fogy.  He 
had  more  than  a  little  admiration  for  Charley  Steele,  but 
he  found  it  difficult  to  preach  when  Charley  was  in  the 
congregation.  _  He  was  always  aware  of  a  subterranean 
and  half-pitying  criticism  going  on  in  the  barrister's 
mind.  John  Brown  knew  that  he  could  never  match  his 
intelligence  against  Charley's,  in  spite  of  the  theological 
course  at  Durham,  so  he  undertook  to  scotch  the  snake 
by  kindness.  He  thought  that  he  might  be  able  to  do 
this,  because  Charley,  who  was  known  to  be  frankly 
agnostical,  cauie  to  his  church  more  or  less  regularly. 

The  Eev.  John  Brown  was  not  indifferent  to  what 
men  thought  of  him.  He  had  a  reputation  for  being 
"independent,"  but  his  chief  independence  consisted  in 
dressing  a  little  like  a  layman,  posing  as  the  athletic 
parson  of  the  new  school,  consorting  with  ministers  of 
the  dissenting  denominations  when  it  was  sufficiently 
effective,  and  being  a  "good  fellow"  with  men  easily 
bored  by  church  and  churchmen.  He  preached  theatrical 
sermons  to  societies  and  benevolent  associations.  He 
wanted  to  be  thought  well  of  on  all  hands,  and  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  know  that  it  he  trimmed  between 
ritualism  on  one  hand  and  evangelicism  on  the  other,  he 
was  on  a  safe  road.  He  might  perforate  old  dogmatical 
prejudices  with  a  good  deal  of  freedom  so  If  g  as  be  did 
not  begin  bringing  "  millinery "  into  the  service  Vi  the 
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ohimsh.  Ha  invested  hia  own  penonal  habito  with  the 
milUnerr.  He  looked  a  picturesque  figure  with  hia  blond 
moustache,  a  httle  silk-lined  brown  cloak  thrown  care- 
lessly over  his  shoulder,  a  gold-headed  cane,  and  a  brisk 
jacket  half  ecclesiastical,  half  military. 

He  had  interested  Charley  Steele,  also  he  had  amused 
him,  and  sometimes  he  had  surprised  him  into  a  sort  of 
admiration;  for  Brown  had  a  temperament  capable  of 
little  inspirations— such  a  literary  inspiration  as  might 
come  to  a  second-rate  actor— and  Charley  never  belittled 
any  man's  ability,  but  seized  upon  every  sign  of  know- 
ledge  with  the  appreciation  of  the  epicure. 

John  Brown  raised  his  hat  to  Charley,  then  held  out 
a  hand.  '■  Masterly !  masterly ! "  he  said.  "  Permit  my 
congratulations.  It  was  the  one  thing  to  do.  You  couldn't 
have  saved  him  by  making  him  an  object  of  pity,  by  apoeal- 
ing  to  our  sympathies." 

"What  do  you  take  to  be  the  secret,  then?"  asked 
Chariey,  with  a  look  half  abstracted,  half  quizzical. 

"  Terror— sheer  terror.  You  startled  the  conscience. 
You  made  defect*  in  the  circumstantial  evidence,  the 
imminent  problems  of  our  own  salvation.  You  put  us  all 
on  trial.  We  were  under  the  lash  of  fear.  If  we  parsons 
could  only  do  that  from  the  pulpit ! " 

"  We  will  discuss  that  on  our  shooting-trip  next  week. 
Duck-shooting  gives  plenty  of  time  for  theological  asides ! 
You  are  coming,  eh  ?  ' 

John  Brown  scarcely  noticed  the  sarcasm,  he  was  so 
dehglited  at  the  suggestion  that  he  was  to  be  included  in 
the  annual  duck-shoot  of  the  Seven,  as  the  little  yearly 
party  of  Charley  and  his  friends  to  Lake  Aubergine  was 
called,     lie  had  angled  for  this  invitation  for  two  years. 

"I  must  not  keep  you,"  Chariey  said,  and  dismissed  him 
with  a  bow.  "The  sheep  will  stray,  and  the  shepherd 
must  use  hia  crook." 

Brown  smiled  at  the  badinage,  and  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  he  was  to  share  the  amusements 
of  the  Seven  at  Lake  Aubergine— the  Lake  of  the  Mad- 
Apple.  To  get  hold  of  tliese  seven  men  of  repute  and 
position,  to  be  admitted  into  this  good  presence !— He  had 
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a  pious  exalUtion,  but  whether  it  wiia  bocuuse  he  might 
gather  into  the  fold  erriitic  uiid  aKiinstidil  ulieep  liko 
Charley  Steele,  or  because  it  plcasi'd  hia  sociul  aiubitiou.s, 
he  had  occasion  to  uniiwer  in  tho  future.  Hu  giiily  prc- 
paied  to  go  to  the  Lake  of  the  Mad- Apple,  wliere  ho  was 
fatud  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowlcd^'e. 

Charley  Steele  ami  Billy  Wantage  walked  on  slowly  to 
the  house  under  the  hill. 

"He's  tho  right  sort,"  said  Billy.     "He's  a  sport     I 
can  stand  that  kind.     Did  you  over  hoar  him  sing  (    No  i 
Well,  he  can  sing  a  comic  song  (it  to  niiiku  vou  di«.    I  cnu 
sing  a  bit  myself,  but  to  hear  him  Bing  'Tlio  .Man  who 
couldn't  get  Wnrm '  is  a  show  in  itsulf.     He  can  play  the 
banjo  too,  and  the  guitar— but  lies  best  on  the  banjo. 
Its  worth  a  dollar  to  listen  to  hi.s  Kpha-haam— that's 
Ephraim,  you  know—'  Kpliahaam  come  Home,'  and  *  I 
found  y'  in  de  Hoiiey.suckle  Taitch.'" 
'^  He  preaches,  too  ! "  said  Charley  drily. 
"Ihby   lad  reuthtd  the  dour  of  ttin  house  under  the  hill 
and  Billy  had  no  time  for  further  remark.     He  run  into 
the  drawing-room,  announcing  Charley  with  tho  words, 
"I  say,  Kathleen,  I've  brought  the  man  that  made  the 
judge  sit  up!" 

Billy  suddenly  stopped,  liowever,  for  there  sat  the 
judge  who  liad  tried  the  case,  calmly  munching  a  piece 
of  toast.  The  judge  did  not  allow  himself  the  luxury 
of  embarrasan  <;nt,  but  bowed  to  Charley  with  a  smila 
which  he  presently  turned  on  Kallileen,  who  came  as 
near  being  disconcerted  as  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life. 

Kathleen  had  passed  through  a  good  deal  to  look  so 
unflurned.  She  had  been  on  trial  in  the  court-room  as 
well  as  the  prisoner.  Important  things  had  been  at 
stake  with  her.  She  and  Charley  Steele  had  known  each 
other  since  they  were  children.  To  her,  e\en  in  child- 
hood, he  had  been  a  dominant  figure.  He  had  judicially 
and  admiringly  told  her  she  was  beautiful— when  he  was 
twelve  and  she  five.  But  he  had  said  it  without  any 
of  those  glances  which  usually  accompanied  tlie  same 
seutiiiieuls  in  the  mouths  of  otlier  lads.  He  had  never 
made  boy-love  to  her,  and  she  had  thrOled  at  the  praise 
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of  less  splendid  people  than  Charley  Steele.  He  had 
always  piqued  her,  he  was  so  superior  to  the  ordinary 
enchantments  of  youth,  beauty,  au  \  fine  linen. 

As  he  came  and  went,  growing  older  and  more 
characteristic,  more  and  more  "Beauty  Steele,"  accom- 
panied by  legends  of  wild  deeds  and  days  at  college,  by 
tales  of  his  fopperies  and  the  fashions  he  had  set,  she 
herself  had  grown,  as  he  had  termed  it,  more  "  decora- 
tive." He  had  told  her  so,  not  in  the  least  patronisingly, 
but  as  a  simple  fact  in  which  no  sentiment  lurked.  He 
thought  her  the  most  beautiful  thing  he  had  ever  seen, 
but  he  had  never  regarded  her  save  as  a  creation  for  the 
perfect  pleasure  of  the  eye;  he  thought  her  the  concrete 
glory  of  sensuous  purity,  no  more  capable  of  sentiment 
than  himself.  He  had  said  again  and  again,  as  he  grew 
older  and  left  college  and  began  the  business  of  life  after 
two  years  in  Europe,  that  sentiment  would  spoil  her, 
would  scatter  the  charm  of  her  perfect  beauty ;  it  would 
vitalise  her  too  much,  and  her  nature  would  lose  its  propor- 
tion; she  would  be  decentralised  1  She  had  been  piqued 
at  his  indifference  to  sentiment ;  she  could  not  easily  be 
content  without  worship,  though  she  felt  none.  This  pique 
had  grown  until  Captain  Tom  Fairing  crossed  her  path. 

Fairing  was  the  antithesis  of  Charley  Steele.  Hand- 
some, poor,  enthusiastic,  and  none  too  able,  he  was  simple 
and  straightforward,  and  might  be  depended  on  till  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  And  the  end  of  it  was,  that  in  so  far 
as  she  had  ever  felt  real  sentiment  for  anybody,  she  felt 
it  for  Tom  Fairing  of  the  Eoyal  Fusileers.  It  was  not 
love  she  felt  in  the  old,  in  the  big,  in  the  noble  sense, 
but  it  had  behind  it  selection  and  instinct  and  natural 
gravitation. 

Fairing  declared  his  love.  She  would  give  him  no 
ansver.  For  as  soon  as  she  was  presented  with  the  issue, 
the  destiny,  she  began  to  look  round  her  anxiously.  The 
first  person  to  fill  the  perspective  was  Charley  Steele. 
As  her  mind  dwelt  on  him,  her  uncle  gave  forth  his 
judgment,  that  she  should  never  have  a  penny  if  she 
married  Tom  Fairing.  This  only  irritated  her,  it  did  not 
influence  her.    But  there  was  Charley.    He  was  a  figure. 
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was  already  noted  in  his  profession  because  if  ,i  few 
masterly  successes  in  criminal  cases,  and  if  he  was  not 
EfK-  !T  *»]«g'"shed,and  the  world  would  talk 
about  him  to  the  end.  He  was  handsome,  and  he  was  well- 
fT^T"  1  '^T?  *"=  unoccupied  house  on  the  hill  among 
fhL»  ^1*?"  P°"',T°y  P'=°P'^  ^""^  «"'<!,  What  a  couple 
theywould  make-Charley  Steele  and  Kathleen  Wantage! 
fr»f»H\'  F^fng  presented  an  issue  to  her,  she  concin- 
trated  her  thoughts  as  she  had  never  done  before  on  the 

wo'ridtr    "'°'^^ ""'  "p"'  ''"•  ""''•  ''^  -  ^^y  *: 

Tri^L!?^  ^T'u"^  ^""^  '°*^'''  •^''"'•ley  began  to  look  also, 
wnrl^  V*?,  ^T  ^"'^">°«'ed  of  the  sordid  things  of  the 
,TX  K  I.  °i  .*'«^".'°<^':ely  curious.  He  thought  vice  was 
ugly,  he  had  imagmation  and  a  sense  of  form  Kath- 
leen was  beautiful  Sentiment  had,  so  he  thouc^ht 
never  seriously  disturbed  her;  he  did  not  think  it  ever 
r  1  ^\^^^  °1'  ^^'"^'^  ^""'-  He  did  not  understand 
inn»,  w  °  'i"™  Tt"'^""'-  He  had  had  acquaint- 
rTL  r'^"^T  f"^"'l^hips,  and  never  loves  or  love. 
iJut  he  had  a  fine  sense  of  the  fitting  and  the  propor- 
honate,  and  he  worshipped  beauty  in  so  far  as  he  could 
worship  anything.  The  homage  was  cerebral,  intellectual 
temperamental  not  of  the  heart.  As  he  looked  out  upon 
the  world  half  pityingly,  half  ironically,  he  was  struck 
with  wonder  at  the  disproportion  which  was  engendered 
by  having  heart,"  as  it  was  called.  He  did  not  find 
It  necessary. 

=,„^°u  "'"'tr  l.'l'"^  '"'§•"'  *°  ^^'"^  of  marriage,  who  so 
suitable  as  Kathleen  ?    He  knew  of  Fairing's  Adoration 

to  i:  nT'fh"  ''  "  "'""'•^  "*  "^""''^^  *«^  =h«  had  nothing 
to  give  of  the  same  sort  in  return.  Her  beauty  was  still 
serene  and  unimpaired.  He  would  not  spoil  it  by  the 
hpnr?  t  ,  ^^T"-  H«  >vould  try  to  make  Kathleen's 
heart  beat  n  harmony  with  his  own;  it  should  not 
thunder  out  of  time.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  marry  her. 

PnJT  ™«e"'  "^  the  great  trial,  the  beginning  of  the 
end  had  come.  Charley'.s  T>.,w„r  nvor  her  was  subtle 
finely  .ensuous,  and,  in'  dori.ling  there  werlno  me« 
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heart-impulsea  working  for  Charley.  Instinct  and  im- 
pulse  were  working  in  another  direction.     She  had  not 

a  point,  was  committed  to  Fairing. 

t>,i^°'fl^  ^"^  °K^H  I"*,''  •'"w^^er.  she  fell  wholly  under 

To  h^r  .h"*"'  !I^'f  "^  .''f  '^""^'^  J^'^e^'  J"'y>  and  public. 
To  her  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  not  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar-she  did  not  think  of  him  It  was 
m  favour  of  Charley  Steele. 

And  so,  iuJilierent  as  to  who  heard,  over  the  heads  of 
the  people  in  front  of  her,  to  the  accused's  counsel  inside 
the  railings,  she  had  called,  softly,  •'  Charley !  Charley  i  " 

faJTn/^'h^  ^i"""'^  "'i.'^''  "'^  '''"'  they  were  face' to 
face  and  the  end  was  at  hand :  the  end  of  something  and 
the  beginning  of  something.  ^ 

v.^^h'ir\  n  ^7  ""■nents  of  casual  conversation,  in 
Sn  saS'"^  ^'  "'  ^"y^^^y'  and  then  Kath- 

^,-f'f^t5,^°  ^°1  ^"^P°^^  "^^  '•>«  ""an's  motive  for  com- 
mitting the  murder  V 

Charley  looked  at  Kathleen  steadily,  curiously,  through 
hs  monocle.  It  was  a  singular  compliment  she  pa!d 
him.  Her  remark  took  no  heed  of  the  verdict  of  the 
i?^"  u  f-  u"f°'''J  inquiringly  towards  tlie  judge,  who 
self"quickly  ^  ^  ^^  *'  'l""''''"''  ''°°^''"^  ^^■ 

••  What  do  you  think  it  was,  sir  ? "  Charley  asked  quietly 

w,-nr7^fr~r  ''*''^°?^'  perhaps,"an3wered  the  judge] 
witn  a  matter-of-course  air.  ° 

hv  Kimi""'"'"''/^^'™'"''''  "'^  j^'lse  was  carried  off 
by  Kathleens  uncle  to  see  some  rare  old  books-  Billy 

werrS  arie        '  ^^'"'"^^'^ '  """^  Kathleen  and  Charley 

««i7°"  Si  tr,:""'  "  ""  court-room,"  Kathleen 

"  ^  ''^"i^'l  '°,H^''  yo"  say  them  here,"  he  rejoined. 

"Your  congratulations,"  he  answered 

She  held  out  a  hand  to  him,    "  I  offer  them  now.    It 
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WM  wonderful    You  were  inspired.    I  did  not  think 
you  could  ever  let  yourself  go." 

.^n'K^L^^I  \*°''  ^^^-    "^  P""^»«  °°*  '»  do  it 
again,    he  said  whimsically. 

"Why  not?" 

J,  J^-T..^  ?*  your  congratulations  ? "    His  hand  drew 
her  shghtly  towards  him;  she  rose  to  her  feet, 
^u  /i*'  '^  °°  reason,"  she  answered,  confused,  yet  feelins 
that  there  was  a  double  meaning  in  his  words. 

■•I  could  not  allow  you  to  be  so  vain,"  he  said     "  We 

m^^elfirtC"' ""    '''""'°^">  '  ^"^^^  congratulate 

There  was  no  mistaking  now.    "  Oh,  what  is  it  you  are 

going  to  say  to  me  1 "  she  said,  yet  not  disengaging  her  hand 

i  said  It  all  in  the  court-room,"  he  rejoined:   "and 

you  heard. 

fra'nlr  "*"*  '"^  '°  "^"^  yo«— Charley  ? "  she  asked 

"If  you  think  there  is  no  just  impediment,"  he 
answered,  with  a  smile. 

She  drew  her  hand  away,  and  for  a  moment  there  was 
a  struggle  in  her  mind— or  heart.  He  knew  of  what  she 
was  thmkmg,  and  he  did  not  consider  it  of  serious  con- 
sequence. Romance  was  a  trivial  thing,  and  women 
were  prone  to  become  absorbed  in  triviaUties.  When 
the  woman  had  no  brains,  she  might  break  her  life  upon 
a  trifle.  But  Kathleen  had  an  even  mind,  a  serene 
temperament.  Her  nerves  were  daily  cooled  in  a  bath 
of  nature  s  perfect  health.  She  had  never  had  an  hour's 
illness  in  her  life. 

"ITiere  is  no  just  or  unjust  impediment,  Kathleen."  he 
added  presently,  and  took  her  hand  again. 

She  looked  him  in  the  eyes  clearly.  "  Yon  really  think 
so  ?    she  asked. 

"  I  know  so,"  he  answered.  "  We  shall  be  two  perfect 
panels  in  one  picture  of  life." 
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"  YoD  have  forgotten  me  ?" 

Charley  Steele's  glance  through  his  eye-glass  was 
serenely  non-committal  as  he  answered  drily : 

"  I  cannot  remember  doing  so." 

The  other  man's  eyelids  drew  down  with  a  look  of 
anger,  then  the  humour  of  the  impertinence  worked  upon 
him,  and  he  gave  a  nervous  littlo  laugh  and  said : 

"  I  am  John  Brown." 

"Then  I'm  sure  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,"  remarked 
Charley,  with  an  outstretched  hand.  "  My  dear  Brown ! 
Still  preaching  little  sermons  ? " 

"  Do  I  look  it  ? "  There  was  a  curious  glitter  in  John 
Brown's  eyes.  "I'm  not  preaching  little  sermons,  and 
you  know  it  well  enough."  lie  laughed,  but  it  was  a 
hard  sort  of  mirth.  "  Perhaps  you  forgot  to  remember 
that,  though,"  he  sneeringly  added.  "  It  was  the  work 
of  your  hands." 

"  That's  why  I  should  remember  to  forget  it — I  am  the 
child  of  modesty."  Charley  touched  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  with  his  tongue,  as  though  his  lips  were  dry,  and 
his  eyes  wandered  to  a  saloon  a  little  farther  down  the 
street. 

"  Modesty  is  your  curse,"  rejoined  Brown  mockingly. 

"  Once  when  you  preached  at  me  you  said  that  beauty 
was  my  curse."  Charley  laughed  a  curt,  di.stant  little  laugh 
which  was  no  more  the  spontaneous  humour  lying  for  ever 
behind  his  thoughts  than  his  eye-glass  was  the  real  sight 
of  his  eyea,  though  since  childhood  this  laugh  and  his 
eye-glass  were  as  natural  to  all  expression  of  himself  as 
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John  Brown's  outward  and  showy  frankness  did  not  come 
from  the  real  John  Brown. 

John  Brown  looked  him  up  and  down  quickly,  then 
fastened  his  eyes  on  the  ruddy  cheeks  of  his  old  friend. 
"Do  they  call  you  Beauty  now  as  they  used  to?"  he 
asked,  rather  insolently. 

"No.    They  only  say,  ' There  goes  Charlsy  Steele !  * " 

The  tongue  again  touched  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  eyes  wandered  to  the  doorway  down  the  street,  over 
which  was  written  in  French,  "Jean  Jolkomr,  Licensed  to 
sell  wine,  beer,  and  other  spiritttous  and  fermented  liquors." 

Just  then  an  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  passed  them, 
bowed  gravely  to  Charley,  glanced  at  John  Brown,  turned 
colour  slightly,  and  then  with  a  cold  stare  passed  on  too 
qmckly  for  dignity. 

.'^1'™,'''"''^'°^  °^  Bunyan,"  said  the  aforetime  friend 
of  Charley  Steele.  "  I'll  paraphrase  him  and  say,  '  There, 
but  for  beauty  and  a  monocle,  walks  John  Brown.' " 

Under  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  the  man,  who,  five  years 
ago,  had  gone  down  at  last  beneath  his  agnostic  raillery, 
Charley's  blue  eye  did  not  waver,  not  a  nerve  stirred  in 
his  face,  as  he  replied,  "  Who  knows ! " 

"That  was  what  you  always  said— wAo  knmvs!  Thai 
did  for  John  Brown." 

Charley  seemed  not  to  hear  the  remark.  "What 
are  you  doing  now?"  he  asked,  looking  steadily  at  the 
face  whence  had  gone  all  the  warmth  of  manhood,  all 
that  courage  of  life  which  keeps  men  young.  The  lean 
parchment  visage  had  the  hunted  look  of  the  incorrigible 
failure,  had  written  on  it  self-indulgence,  cunning  and 
uncertainty. 

"  Nothing  much,"  John  Brown  replied. 

"  What  last?" 

"  Floated  an  arsenic-mine  on  Lake  Superior." 

"Failed?"  ^ 

"More  or  less.  There  are  hopes  yet.  I've  kept  the 
wolf  from  the  door." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? " 
T  fc.2?°''  '™*"'— nothing,  perhaps;  I've  not  the  courage 
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Jd^ctrAf}^  y°"  '^^^  ^''^  "seoio  a  good  thim,  • 

filue  eye— one  ceaseless  interroeation     It-  J...  ft.? 

Charleys  as  he  took  a  cigarette,  and  he  said:  "PerhSs 
1 U  find  arsenic  a  good  thing  yet "  remaps 

speak'     mff',     "T^  ''f^^°'•  "  •>«'«  too  proud  to 
ere-glasaKm!""'""  ''"'     ''^  "^«  ^  -'sh  tha? 

driLSifd^^sJeTd;-^"'  ^'"'•"  -^-^  '^«  <"''-     "He 
Ur',^'^'lI-^^''\'''"'*^^P'>^  Jean  Jolicoeur,  the  land 

him  ^M*frV'^®  handsomest  wife  in  this  city.    If  I  was 

more  to  my  saloon  i  •.^'^"' '    >^o»  "ot  come  down 
-No,  I  wouldn't  come  to  your  saJoon.  and  I  wouldn't 
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Dorion?^"^^'  Charlemagne's  shebang  at  tie  C«te 

w»liF?!J  fV'^^  Charlemagne's  hotel?"  said  a  huee 
black-bearded  pilot,  standing  beside  the  landlord.  ^ 

to  Sn^nn  '?''«  Charlem^ne's  hotel,  and  I  like  to  talk 
Gosfelinl^'      ""'^''  •""   ^"^    ""'   '"*"'«'»'   ^^^ 

f  J!!  ^\^°.  to  Charlemagne's  hotel,  and  talk  some  more 
too  mooch  to  dat  Suzon  Charlemagne,  he  will  lose  dat 
glass  out  of  his  eye,"  interrupted  Eouge  Gossdin 

..  n}V%^^  ''f "  *'  '''*'  P'^-^®  ' "  ^aid  Jean  Jolicoeur. 
tharlemagne  talk  'bout  him  ever  since.  When  dat  Nar 
cisse  Bovin  and  Jacques  Gravel  come  down  de  river 
he  better  keep  away  from  dat  Cote  Dorion,"  spluttered 

&-°Ssht""^^''  ^  '°-^ ''-'  «''-'•  '^'''^  «-2 

thrt"I?tSSt£|K  e&ir  ^  '^'^^'y'  -' 

T«In  rlr  '  ^°"  ^^°""  °°^  '"'''™'  Charley  Steele,"  said 
JJ^n^Johcoeur.  and  turned  on  his  heel,  nodding  hi^  head 
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CHAPTER  IV 

CHARLEY  MAKES   A   DISCOVERY 

tlZ^^V  T'"''-  •'''"■  '^'''"■'"y  S'««'°  «"t  i^  his  office 
staring  before  him  into  space,  and  negligently  smoking  a 
cigarette.  Outside  there  was  a  slow  clacking  of  whefls! 
^^i?  fr^^r^  was  crying  "  Za  Fatric/  La  Pat  A I  A\\ 

bZ  i!'.^",!",/ "■'"=''  ^"  «b°"'  *e  massacree" 
Uells—wedding-belLs— were  ringing  also,  and  the  jubilant 

w'lth  thl''^?  '^t  '""  1  *^  ""^"^^'y-  ^«^«  «"'  of  "'cord 
9fil  .  "'"fberous  feeling  of  the  afternoon.  Charley 
Steele  turned  his  head  slowly  towards  the  window.  The 
™oW  «  w  ^■''tP'o-'f  0  half  crossed  it,  and  the  leaves 
moved  softly  m  the  shadow  they  made.  His  eye  went 
past  the  tree  and  swam  into  the  tremulous  white  heat  of 
the  square,  and  beyond  to  where  in  the  church-tower  the 
bells  were  ringmg-to  the  church  doors,  from  which  gaily 
dressed  folk  were  issmag  to  the  carriages,  or  throngelthe 
pavement,  waiting  for  the  bride  and  groom  to  come  forth 
into  a  new-created  world— for  them 

tivK-^i°°^^f  ^}r''f>  }'^  ""'•"^>«  «*  'he  crowd  reflec- 
tively, his  head  held  a  little  to  one  side  in  a  questioning 
sor  of  way,  on  his  lips  the  ghost  of  a  smile-not  a 
reassunrg  smi  e.     Tresently  he  leaned  forward  slightly 

ft  rakndT  W  ^  '^'"PP''^  u^  ^'^  ^^o.  He  fumbled  for 
it.  raised  it  blew  on  it,  rubbed  it  with  his  handkerchief 
and  screwed  it  carefully  into  his  eye  again,  his  3 
bushy  brow  gathering  over  it  strongly,  his  look  sharpened 
to  more  active  thought.  He  starld  straight  acro?s  ?he 
square  at  a  figure  in  heliotrope,  whose  face^as  turned  to 
a  man  m  scarlet  uniform  taller  than  herself:  two  glowine 

fcil  *'''^'  "''?'"  r  °y  °^^^^  «y«*  than  his  own  werf 
<Jirected,  soias  cuiiously,  some  disdainfnlly,  some  sadly 
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But  Charle/  did  not  see  the  faces  of  those  who  looked  on ; 
he  '  saw  two  people — one  in  heliotrope ;  one  in  scarlet 
» tesently  his  white  firm  hand  went  up  to  the  monocle 
and  screwed  it  in  more  tightly,  his  comely  figure  setMort 
down  in  the  chair,  his  tongue  touched  the  corners  of 
his  red  lips,  and  his  eyes  withdrew  from  the  woman  in 
heliotrope  and  the  man  in  scarlet,  and  loitered  among 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  at  the  window.  The  softness  of  the 
green,  the  cool  health  of  the  foliage,  changed  the  look  of 
his  eye  from  something  cold  and  curious  to  something 
companionable,  and  scarcely  above  a  whisper  two  words 
came  from  his  lips : 

"Kathleen!  Kathleen  I" 

By  the  mere  sound  of  the  voice  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  tell  what  the  words  meant,  for  it  had  an  inquir- 
ing cadence  and  yet  a  kind  of  distant  doubt,  a  vague 
anxiety.  The  face  conveyed  nothing — it  was  smooth, 
fresh,  and  immobile.  The  only  point  where  the  mind 
and  meaning  of  the  man  worked  according  to  the  law  of 
his  life  was  at  the  eye,  where  the  monocle  was  caught 
now  as  in  a  vice.  Uehind  this  glass  there  was  a  troubled 
depth  which  belied  the  self-indulgent  mouth,  the  egotism 
speaking  loudly  in  the  red  tie,  the  jewelled  finger,  the 
ostentatiously  simple  yet  sumptuous  clothes. 

At  last  he  drew  in  a  sharp,  sibilant  breath,  clicked  his 
tongue — a  sound  of  devil-may-care  and  hopelessness  at 
once — and  turned  to  a  little  cupboard  behind  him.  The 
chair  squeaked  on  the  floor  as  he  turned,  and  he  frowned, 
shivered  a  little,  and  kicked  it  irritably  with  his  heel. 

From  the  cupboard  he  took  a  bottle  of  liqueur,  and, 
pouring  out  a  small  glassful,  drank  it  off  eagerly.  As 
he  put  the  bottle  away,  he  said  again,  in  an  abstracted 
fashion, "  Kathleen !" 

Then,  seating  himself  at  the  table,  as  if  with  an  effort 
towards  energy,  he  rang  a  bell.    A  clerk  entered. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Wantage  to  come  for  a  moment,"  he  said. 

"  Mr.  W.mtage  has  gone  to  the  church — to  the  wed- 
ding," was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  very  well.    He  will  be  in  again  this  afternoon  i " 

"Sure  to.  sir." 
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"JuBtso.    That  Will  do." 

the  bUrand   papers '^thfrf\l  T   "^""^   ''^  "'^^^'"^ 

fastened  on  a  pSTt^d  Tavcd  "a  ''•''■,  ^''   ""8^" 

letter  lying  beai,  e  h?m       t^  '^?'""   ''*   '^^'^   "le 

breath  caught  in  i/ia  throat.         ^  ^  '"'  '"'°-    "'" 
"  ^''^y ' "  he  gasped.     "  Billy,  by  God  t " 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  WOMAN    IN  HELIOTROPE 

Thi  flush  was  Still  on  Charley's  face  when  the  door 
opened  slowly,  and  a  lady  dressed  in  heliotrope  silk 
entered,  and  came  forward.  Without  a  word  Charley 
rose,  and,  taking  a  step  towards  her,  oD'ered  a  chair ;  at 
the  same  time  noticing  her  heightened  colour,  and  a 
certain  rigid  carriage  not  in  keeping  with  her  lithe  and 
graceful  figure.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  quiver  of 
ner  upper  lip^a  short  lip  which  did  not  hide  a  wonder- 
fully pretty  set  of  teeth. 

With  a  wave  of  the  hand  she  declined  the  seat.  Glancing 
at  the  books  and  papers  lying  on  the  table,  she  flashed  an 
inquiry  at  his  flushed  face,  and,  misreading  the  cause,  with 
slow,  quiet  point,  in  which  bitterness  or  contempt  showed, 
she  said  meaningly : 

"  What  a  slave  you  are ! " 

"  Behold  the  white  man  work ! "  he  said  good-naturedly, 
the  flush  passing  slowly  from  his  face.  With  apparent 
negligence  he  pushed  the  letter  and  the  books  and  papers 
a  little  to  one  side,  but  really  to  place  them  beyond  the 
range  of  her  angry  eyes.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  at 
hia  action. 

"  F(yr  '  the/atherless  ehildnn  and  widowa,  and  all  that  are 
desolate  and  oppressedT' "  she  said,  not  concealing  her  malice, 
for  at  the  wedding  she  had  just  left  all  her  married  life 
had  rushed  before  her  in  a  swift  panorama,  and  the  man  in 
scarlet  had  fixed  the  shooting  pictures  in  her  mind. 

Again  a  flush  swept  up  Charley's  face  and  seemed  to 
blur  his  sight.  His  monocle  dropped  the  length  of  its 
silken  tether,  and  he  caught  it  and  slowl/  adjusted  it 
again  aa  he  replied  evenly : 
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J-^though,  indeed,  there  wa,  in  hia  mind  some  «.!«?  JuJ 

one  misunderstood  him     Hpr  min,!  i.„  i  u 

Gn^=^5v*?'T  ..'^^^  ^°'^^  ^«'«  "■'"ost  a  cry.  "For 
God  8  sakel  I  have  never  thought  of  •trustm.r'  m«n 
vfhere  you  are  concerned.    I  believe  L  no  ml*'"  T- 

Yes,  upon  my  soul  and  honour,  Kathleen  !"  ^ 

"[.■^SSfrj  "•  •?.  ?  Con.  ..d  h„,  .  di"  "^ 
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!iS5r*..^rit*°wlr*' ''»'»".  chwwi"  rf«,  «id 

Mowiy.      i^k  at  whot  you've  made  of  Billy!    Look 

ft  ra.  °,>1fP  '^"^  l"""  "'«  ?'■«=«  »"«  disced 
SfiT  i  T'^?  *'"'  y°"-  •^'w*  "•"'ned  John  Brown 
^ur  f?"^"'I«"on  and  your  .nee«  «t  rel^ion  and 
rt"  1  I-^on^wnowsl-    Of  what  use  have  you  been 

the  fopl""""""*  *"■*  *"'°«'  »'«»  <^''"''«g.  ""d  playinS 

reBted  her  speech  for  a  moment,  and  hen  with  lut"; 
shudder,  she  continued:  "The  best  they  ckn  wy  of  you 
ifl,  There  goes  Charley  Steele  1 '"  ^    ""  ""7  "i  you 

nnw^""*  'i!"*  7"'  K  ''^  »''«"'•  He  was  almost  smiling 
now  for  he  admired  her  anger,  her  ccom.  He  knew^f 
was  deserved,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  makTng  any  defence 
He  had  said  all  in  that  instant's  cry,  "  Kathleen  l"^ 
that  one  awakening  feeling  of  his  life  so  far     She  hai 

heTs  his  oldTt°"''!,"j^^  ^'^"  ''-™'  ''"d  "Z 
MrtTZr  mnn  f*''?'""^  dissipated  self,  with  the  im- 
^rtment  monocle  m  h.s   eye  and   a  jest   upon   hie 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  the  worst  they  say  ?  "  she  aaknH 
growmg  pale  to  the  lips.  •■  Go  and  sta/d^Ihind  the  d^r 
of  Johcoeur  s  saloon.  Go  to  any  street  corner,  and  liatr 
S^„r?h*'''°^ii^r'  .^»°"  ^'h«'  they  say'?  Do  you 
keeo?  Har°'">\'^'^'°'  talk  about  tL  company  ^ou 
when  T  ^tTii-  '*'°  ^'u""  »?'"«  '»'»  Jolicoeu'Ks  Loon 
When  I  was  walking  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  ?    Do 

a^Oh^"'  "V^'  '"'''''•^"•l  I  among'tt  r^st,  are 
WK  '/""  '°P>  y°»  '°°1'  yo»  have  ruined  my 

brother,  you  have  ruined  my  life,  and  I  hate  and  despT^ 
you  for  a  eold-blooded,  selfish  coward ' "  ^ 

of  mlf'^"*-  "'  •*'"  '?'«n««ly  through  his  monocle,  a  look 
via™  ,nrlT"'  '"T"""^.  ^hey  had  been  married  for  fi^e 
but^r.^lf  fr^  *''"'  """  ^^-^y  had  never  been  anything 
but  persistently  courteous  to  each  other.  He  had  ne!-ef 
on  any  occasion   seen  her  face  change  colom-ror  her 
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I^lite.  8he  had  fairly  met  his  ceaseless  foppery  and  pre- 
cweness  of  manner.  But  people  had  said^Sf  Lr  "  P^ 
Kathleen  Steele!"  for  her  sfStless  name  stood  iharrfy 

"?<^rK^hwfirr,''"^'''^^'P*''°"-  They  called^eJ 
*w    I.    u  L^°  ®'®®'*  •    ">  sympathy,  thouch  they  knew 

FusUeTr  si»  ^  *  ^"'^''S  "■  P°°"^  "^^P^^i"  i°  the  Royal 
iusiieer^    She  preserved  social  sympathy  by  a  nerfecf 

SS'inXr  *'°"^h'  ^  --  of^heLTletc^tt' 
mainea  m  the  town  and  haunted  the  places  where  she 

werwatr*^  *'"'"«?  ''l^  '^''  "^  theSrilus  worid 
her  Her  o°ir>fP'f  "f  i!.-  u^°  ^°^<=«  ''''«  "»««<!  against 
?«,=).?  ^  i'®'"'^  ''^^d  ">«  admiration  of  all  women 
for  she  was  not  eager  for  men's  company,  and  she  S 
her  po.se  even  with  the  man  in  scarlet  nea^'  her  glcially 
tZ^^"^'  ^f  "'»»»y  ««".  dishearteningly  emoCesI 
JxteL  1°°'  ^r''  '••"'  '^''  P°^«  '^i''^  her  was  To  ^ 
e^ent  as  much  a  pose  as  Charley's  manner  was  t^ 

"I  assure  you  I  have  not  tried  to  influence  Billy  I 
have  no  remembrance  of  his  imitating  me  in  anytW' 
Won't  you  «t  down  ?    It  is  very  fatigSing  this  hiat  t^^ " 

cern?nt%ir  w"f^  '"''"■'f  '»^'°-  ««  wor^s  con- 
cernmg    BUly  Wantage    might    have    been    either   an 

StfX'o"'  ^''X'  '""'T'''  ""d.  by  deduction! 
Ssm  of  tbrf"'  °'  '\Ty  5'^"  ^"^  the  insufferable 
egoism  of  the  fop,   well  used   to  imitators.    The  veil 

bottom  °°'''  ^^""^^^  ""d  weighted  at  the 

'.'  I  suppose  you  would  say  the  same  about  John  Brown  I 

and'listenTft''  '^"^'u*"  ''•'"'^  thatwe  uldtorit 
and  listen  to  Mr.  Brown  as  he  waved  his  arms  RracefuUy 
in  his  surphee  and  preached  sentimental  se^nl  T 
suppose  you  will  say,„hat  we  haye  WdyoT^bJ 
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fore,  that  you  only  asked  questions.    Was  that  how  Ton 
ruined  the  Kev.  John  Brown-and  Billy  ?"  ^°" 

Charley  was  very  thirsty,  and  because  of  that  perhaos 
h«  voice  had  an  unusually  dry  tone  as  he  replied  f^^ 

Billv     ihA"!?,  T'  °'  "^°''.°  .?'"°"'"=  I  ^°«^«  them  to 
BUiy.    It  13  I  that  am  rumed  I ' 

There  was  that  in  his  voice  she  did  not  understand 

Zrt^^  ^""^  "''"^.  *°  ^''  paradoxical  phrases  and  his 
everlasting  pose-as  it  seemed  to  her  and  all  the  world- 

catch  at  Z  ?°f/  "'^'""S  ^''«'*°'  «he  was  inclined  to 
catch  at  some  hidden  meaning,  but  her  grasp  of  thines 
was  uncertein.  She  had  been  thrown  off  her Vlance  fr 
J^rti^'J^v-'^'^  ^'^-  f""-  "»  unwonted  second  b^en 
Snrh^h'etfC'  ""'^  '''  '''^^'''  -"'^  -'  P^-° 

sh:^«srv°^rbiS  tgWif  sSk  h^f ; 

"  Why  should  one  be  serious  then  ?  There  will  be  no 
question  o  an  alibi,  or  evidence  for  the  deTenc^no 
cross-examination.  A  cut-and-dried  verdict  r."^'"' 
dinner  r'T/  -  T'^«-  /'Shall  you  be  "at  home  to 
of  r/inf  ^•'°-°'5  ""^^^y-  """^  her  eyes  wandered  out 
of  the  window  again  to  that  spot  across  the  square  where 
heliotrope  and  scarlet  had  met 

J-'nU""/^.?"''"  \^  ""/wered,  his  eyes  turned  away  also 
ask  Bily;  and  keep  him  in,  and  talk  to  him— I  reallv 
would  like  you  to  talk  to  him  He  admires  you  so  nmcK 
I  wish-m  fact  I  hope  you  will  ask  Billy  to  come  and 

ive  wi  h  us!"  he  added  half  abstractedly!  He  wal 
&  C.T  -^^  ""^  ""■°"8'>  «  «"dden  ^confusfon^ 

he  »;„  °'1"'"'°  Tu"'"  '°  '^''"'  '""1  his  senses,  feeling 
the  fog  embarrassed  by  a  sudden  air  of  mvsterv  and  f 

stlj'"'""*^'  ""^  ''^^^P'^S  ^°  "^  mind-Sh  of unde- 

"Don't  be  absurd,"  she  said  coldly.     "You  know  I 
won't  ask  him.  and  you  don't  want  hini," 
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"  I  have  always  said  that  decision  is  the  greatest  of  all 
qualities — even  when  the  decision  is  bad.  It  saves  so 
much  worry,  and  tends  to  health."  Suddenly  he  turned 
to  the  desk  and  opened  a  tin  box.  "Here  is  further 
practice  for  your  admirable  gift"  He  opened  a  paper. 
"I  want  you  to  sign  off  for  this  building— leaving  it  to 
my  absolute  disposal"  He  spread  the  paper  out  be- 
fore her. 

She  turned  pale  and  her  lips  tightened.  She  looked 
at  him  squarely  in  the  eyes.  "  My  wedding-gift  1 "  she 
said.  Then  she  shrugged  her  shoulders.  A  moment  she 
hesitated,  and  in  that  moment  seemed  to  congeal. 
"  You  need  it  ? "  she  asked  distantly. 
He  inclined  his  head,  his  eye  never  leaving  hers.  With 
a  swift  angry  motion  she  caught  the  glove  from  her  left 
hand,  and,  doubling  it  back,  dragged  it  off.  A  smooth 
round  ring  came  off  with  it  and  rolled  upon  the  floor. 

Stooping,  he  picked  up  the  ring,  and  handed  it  back  to 
her,  saying,  "  Permit  me."    It  was  her  wedding-ring. 

She  took  it  with  a  curious  contracted  look  and  put  it 
on  the  finger  again,  then  pulled  off  the  other  glove 
quietly.  "  Of  course  one  uses  the  pen  with  the  right 
hand,"  she  said  calmly. 

"Involuntary  act  of  memory,"  he  rejoined  slowly,  as 
she  took  the  pen  in  her  hand.  "  You  had  spoken  of  a 
wedding,  this  was  a  wedding-gift,  and— that's  right,  sign 
there  1" 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  in  which  she  appeared  to 
hesitate,  and  then  she  wrote  her  name  in  a  large  firm 
hand,  and,  throwing  down  the  pen,  caught  up  her  gloves, 
and  began  to  pull  them  on  viciously. 

"Thanks.  It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  he  said.  He  put 
the  document  in  the  tin  box,  and  took  out  another,  as 
without  a  word,  but  with  a  grave  face  in  which  scorn 
and  trouble  were  mingled,  she  now  turned  towards  the 
door. 

"Can  you  spare  a  minute  longer?"  he  said,  and 
advanced  towards  her,  holding  the  new  document  in  his 
hand.  "  Fair  exchange  is  no  robbery.  Please  take  this. 
No,  not  with  the  right  hand ;  the  left  is  better  luck the 
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better  the  hand,  the  better  the  HabiI  "  h^  .jj  j      .l 

Item  Na  1 "  •  ^  *"  ^^^  ">e  place  of 

she  fehThnf  1«  *"8  'elt  she  had  been  unjust,  and  ret 

M'i*  weVgi""*  "^  "'^'  *'"«'''  '°  ^  -<»'« 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  simply.    "Did  von  fl,Jnt  „f 

withaXo'X?sr'°"  *"  "'^"^«- '-« '-^ 

little  S?on'  °"^''  '^"^^^  y°"'"  ^'•^  -<!  «  -me 
"Ife  Billy!"  she  said  sharply,  and  passed  out 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  WIND  AND  THE   SHORN   LAMB 

wifn'^R-ir  w'^'.^'  •^'i'^'^'y  S'^^'«  ««'  '■»  his  office  alone 
w   h  Billy  Wantage,  his  brother-in-law.  a  tall,  shapely 

w!i  fl  ^*r°'ri°"'-  .^"^y  h"''  b<'«°  drinking  his  face 
was  flushed,  and  his  whole  manner  was  insolently  oar^! 
less  and  irresponsible.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  his 
grey  eyes  were  nervously  fixed  on  Charley,  and  his  ^oice 

finances :     That's  my  own  business,  Charley  " 
Charley  took  a  long  swallow  from  the  tumbler  of 

™^nn^  ''°^-°'^''  ^''^^  ^^-  ""d'  ^'  ^^  f'lstened  his 
monocle  m  his  eye,  answered  quietly,  "I  must  make  it 
mme,  Billy,  without  a  doubt."   ^        ''  "^°  '" 

kugh^  tall  youth  shifted  in  his  chair  and  essayed  to 

JlJ^°t't  "T' ''«?"  particular  about  your  own  busi- 
ness.  Pshaw !  what's  the  use  of  preaching  to  me  ?  » 
,-„«f  »  f  ^  s  eye-glass  seemed  to  tighten,  and  his  look  had 
In  fif  .r  .?^  surprise,  a  hint  of  embarrassment.  This 
youth,  then  thought  him  something  of  a  fool:  read  him 
by  virtue  of  his  ornamentations,  his  outer  idiosyncrasy! 
?»^lt  7'  ^'•°^!.iwq"'ty  was  under  his  iinger  on  thit 

less  than  his  wife-two  people  who  had  lived  closer  to 
r^-f  ^".r^.^^^'P  '"  'he  world.  Before  he  answered 
he  lifted  the  glass  beside  him  and  drank  to  the  las  dr^p, 
then^  slowly  set  it  down  and  said,  with  a  dangerous 

"I  have  always  been  particular  about  other  people's 
finances,  and  the  statement  that  you  haven't  isn't  pS 
>ng,  It  e  an  indictment— so  it  is,  BiUy."  ^ 
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Billy  bit  his  finger-nails  now,  and 


"An  indictment!" 
his  voice  shook, 

^„'i^*''*  ""^^^  the  jury  would  say,  and  the  judge  would 
do  the  preaching.  You  have  stolei  twenty.fiVe  thouwnd 
dollars  of  trust-moneys  1"  °  kuuumuu 

F,o^'nnf"r^''M*'^'^  ""^  ^^'°^"'«  ""e^ce  in  the  room. 
Fiom  outside  in  the  square  came  the  Marche-t'enf  of  a 

im '•""rh''"?  '°"V'f'''J°S  ^'^"gh  °f  ^ome  loafer  at  the 
Th  P^Il  .  ''^^'  ^°°^  imprisoned  his  brother-in-law! 
and   BiUy  8   eyes  were   fixed   in   a   helpless   stare   on 

STnL^my.*"^'''  '"''*  ^'^^  ^^'  "  ""''«>«  "°°'d  ot 

««Sk  ^.f '^  '"T?"  ^^'^'^  ''•"»  *  j^"^"^  of  recovery,  and 
sa  d  with  bravado,  but  with  fear  in  look  and  motion : 

Don  t  stare  like  that.     The  thing's  done,  and  you 
can  t  undo  it,  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it."  ^ 

Charley  had  been  staring  at  the  youth— starine  and 
not  seeing  him  reaUy  but  seeing  his  wife  and  wafehing 
Her  lips  say  again,  "You  are  ruining  Billy!"    He  was 

Ztfn^v'  ^^  ^^  "^^^  ^"^  '*'«'''  his  eccentric  soul  wL 
getting  kaleidoscopic  glances  at  strange  facts  of  life  as 
they  rushed  past  his  mind  into  a  painful  red  obscurity. 

abm.?itT"'v,"  ""^  be  "indone,  and  it's  not  aU  the4  is 
about  it !    he  ai,  -vered  quietly. 

th?tJ°^  "f-  ^""^t"'^'  ''*°''  *°  *be  door,  locked  it,  put 

be:iJ:'the&"'^''^"'''"°'"^"«  '^'='^'-'  <^--«g- 

Billy  watched  him  with  shrewd,  hunted  eyes.  What 
did  Charley  mean  to  do?  To  give  him  in  charge ?  To 
send  him  to  jail  ?    To  shut  him  out  fiom  the  world 

vil™'  ^^'*'*  ^T^^"^  ^''"'«"  '"  '""'^h  f°^  years  and 
years?  Never  to  go  forth  free  among  his  fellows! 
Never  to  play  the  gallant  with  aU  the  pretty  Srls  he 
orZn  ^^7'  ^  t^ve  any  sports,  or  games,  or  tobacco, 
or  good  meals,  or  canoeing  in  summer,  or  toWganing  iii 
winter,  or  moose-hunting,  or  any  sort  of  philandering! 

The  thoughts  that  filled  his  mind  now  were  not  those 
of  regret  for  his  crime,  but  the  fears  of  the  materialist 
and  sentimentalist,  who  revolted  at  punishment  and  aU 
the  shame  and  deprivation  it  would  involve. 
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"  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  f "  eaid  Chwley,  after 
a  minute  a  silence,  in  which  two  minda  had  travelled  far 

"  I  put  it  into  mines." 

"What  mines?" 

"Out  on  Lake  Superior." 

"  What  sort  of  mines  1 " 

"Arsenic." 

Charle/s  eye-glass  dropped,  and  rattled  against  the 
gold  button  of  his  white  waistcoat. 

"In  arsenic-mines  1"  He  put  the  monocle  to  his  en 
again.    "  On  whose  advice  ? " 

"John  Brown's." 

"John  Brown's  1"  Charley  Steele's  ideas  were  suddenly 
shaken  and  scattered  by  a  man's  name,  as  a  bolting  horse 
wUl  crumple  into  confusion  a  crowd  of  people.  So  this 
was  the  way  his  John  Brown  had  come  home  to  roost 
He  hfted  the  empty  whisky-glass  to  his  lips  and  drained 
"'•  ,  ?®  ^"8  terribly  thirsty ;  he  needed  something  to 
pnll  lumself  together  I  Five  years  of  dissipation  ha?not 
robbed  him  of  his  splendid  native  ability,  but  it  had  as  it 
were,  broken  the  continuity  of  his  will  and  the  sequence 
of  his  intellect. 

"It  was  not  investment  ?"  he  asked,  his  tonime  thick 
and  hot  in  his  mouth. 

"  No.     What  would  have  been  the  good  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  Speculation— you  bought  heavily  to  sell 
on  an  unexpected  rise  ? " 

"Yes." 

There  was  something  so  even  in  Charley's  manner  and 
tone  that  Billy  misinterpreted  it  It  seemed  hopeful  that 
Charley  was  going  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 

"You  see,"  Billy  said  eagerly,  "it  seemed  dead  certain. 
He  showed  me  the  way  the  thing  was  being  done,  the 
way  the  company  was  being  floated,  how  the  market  in 
New  York  was  catching  hold.  It  looked  splendid.  I 
thought  I  could  use  the  money  for  a  week  or  so,  then 
put  it  back,  and  have  a  nice  little  scoop,  at  no  one's  cost  I 
1  thought  it  was  a  dead-sure  thing— and  I  was  hard  up, 
and  Kathleen  wouldn't  lend  me  any  more.  If  Kathlem 
had  only  done  the  decent  thing " 


TeU  the  truth, 
I  hiid  debts,  and 
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A  sodden  flash  of  anger  swept  over  Charley's  face- 
never  before  in  his  life  had  that  face  been  so  sensitive, 
never  even  as  a  child.  Something  had  waked  in  the  odd 
soul  of  Beauty  Steele. 

"Don't  be  a  sweep— leave  Kathleen  out  of  it!"  he 
said,  in  a  sharp,  querulous  voice— a  voice  unnatural  to 
tomself,  suggestive  of  little  use,  as  though  he  were  learn- 
ing to  speak,  usin^  strange  words  stumblingly  through  a 
m£Ue  of  the  emotions.  It  was  not  the  voice  of  Charley 
^^m!'       °^'  '^*  /"'*'"•.  tte  idlest  man  in  the  world. 

"What  part  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  went  into  the 
arsenic  ?  he  said,  after  a  pause.  There  was  no  feeling 
m  the  voice  now;  it  was  again  even  and  inquiring. 

"Nearly  all"  i        6 

"  Don't  lie.    You've  been  living  freely, 
or^-or  I'll  know  the  reason  why,  Billy.* 

"About  two-thirds— that's  the  truth. 
I  paid  them." 

"And  you  bet  on  the  races  ? " 

"Yea" 

"And  lost?"     ' 

1   'J^-  ..  ^*  ''*"•  Charley;  it  was  the  most  awful 
luck 

"Yes,  for  the  fatherless  children  and  widows,  and  all 
that  are  oppressed  1 " 

Charleys  look  again  went  through  and  beyond  the 
oulpnt,  and  he  recalled  his  wife's  words  and  his  own 
reply.  A  quick  contempt  and  a  sort  of  meditative  sar- 
casm were  in  the  tone.  It  was  curious,  too,  that  he 
could  smile,  but  the  smile  did  not  encourage  Billy 
Wantage  now.  ^  ' 

"  It's  all  gone,  I  suppose  ? "  he  added. 

"  All  but  about  a  hundred  dollars." 

"Well,  you  have  had  your  game;  now  you  must  pay 

Billy  had  imagination,  and  he  was  melodramatic.  He 
felt  danger  ahead. 

•I'J'H  •?  ^^  *°°'  ""J^" ' "  ^^  said,  banging  the  table 
wi^  his  fist  so  that  the  whisky-tumbler  shook. 
He  w««  hardly  prepared  for  what  followed.    Charley'* 
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nerves  had  been  irritated ;  his  teeth  were  on  edge.  This 
threat,  made  in  such  a  cheap,  insincere  way,  was  the  last 
Aing  in  the  world  he  could  bear  to  hear.  He  knew  that 
Billy  hed ;  that  if  there  was  one  thing  Billy  would  not 
do,  shooting  himself  was  that  one  thing.  His  own  life 
was  very  sweet  to  Billy  Wantage.  Charley  hated  him 
the  more  at  that  moment  because  he  was  Kathleen's 
brother.  For  if  there  was  one  thing  he  knew  of  Kath- 
leen, it  was  that  she  could  not  do  a  mean  thinf  Cold, 
unsympathetic  she  might  be,  cruel  at  a  pinch  perhaps 
but  dishonourable— never !  This  weak,  cowardly  youth 
was  her  brother!  No  one  had  ever  seen  such  a  look  on 
Charley  Steele's  face  as  came  upon  it  now— malicious 
vindictive.     He  stooped  over  Billy  in  a  fury. 

"  You  think  I'm  a  fool  and  an  ass — you  ignorant,  brain- 
less, lying  cub  I  You  make  me  a  thief  before  all  the 
world  by  forging  my  name,  and  stealing  the  money  for 
which  I  am  responsible,  and  then  you  rate  me  so  low 
that  you  think  you'll  bamboozle  me  by  threats  of  suicide. 
You  haven't  the  courage  to  shoot  yourself— drunk  or  sober. 
And  what  do  you  think  would  be  gained  by  it  ?  Eh 
what  do  you  think  would  be  gained  ?  You  can't  see  that 
you'd  insult  your  sister  as  well  as — as  rob  me ! " 

Billy  Wantage  cowered.  This  was  not  the  Charley 
Steele  he  had  known,  not  like  the  man  he  had  seen 
since  a  child.  There  was  something  almost  uncouth, 
m  this  harsh  high  voice,  these  gauche  words,  th's  raw 
accent;  but  it  was  powerful  and  vengeful,  and  it  was 
full  of  purpose.  Billy  quivered,  yet  his  adroit  senses 
caught  at  a  straw  in  the  words,  "as  rob  me!"  Charley 
was  counting  it  a  robbery  of  himself,  not  of  the  widows 
and  orphans!  That  gave  him  a  ray  of  hope.  In  a 
paroxysm  of  fear,  joined  to  emotional  excitement,  he 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  pleaded  for  mercy— for  the 
Mke  of  one  chance  in  life,  for  the  family  name,  for 
Kathleen's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  everything  lie  had  ruth- 
lessly dishonoured.  Tears  came  readily  to  his  eyes,  real 
tears — of  excitement;  but  he  could  measure,  too,  the 
strength  of  his  appeal. 
"If  you'll  stand  by  me  in  this,  I'll  pay  you  back  every 
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cent,  Charley,"  he  cried.  "I  will,  upon  my  noul  and 
honour!  You  shan't  lose  a  penny,  if  you'll  only  see  me 
through.  I'll  work  my  fingers  off  to  pay  it  back  till  the 
last  hour  of  my  life.  I'll  be  straight  till  the  day  I  die- 
so  help  me  God  I " 

Charley's  eyes  wandered  to  the  cupboard  where  the 
liqueurs  were.  If  he  could  only  decently  take  a  drink  I 
But  how  could  he  with  this  boy  kneeling  before  him? 
His  breath  scorched  his  throat. 

"Get  upl"  he  said  shortly.  "I'll  see  what  I  can  do 
—to-morrow.  Go  away  home.  Don't  go  out  again  to- 
night.   And  come  here  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Billy  took  up  his  hat,  straightened  his  tie,  carefully 
brushed  the  dust  from  his  knees,  and,  seizing  Charley's 
hand,  said,  "You're  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  Charley." 
He  went  towards  the  door,  dusting  his  face  of  emotion 
aa  he  had  dusted  his  knees.  The  old  selfish,  shrewd 
look  was  again  in  his  eyes.  Charley's  gaze  followed  him 
gloomily.  Billy  turned  the  handle  of  the  door.  It  was 
locked. 

Charley  came  forward  and  unlocked  it.  As  Billy 
passed  through,  Charley,  looking  sharply  in  his  face, 
said  hoarsely :  "  Ey  Heaven !  I  believe  you're  not  worth 
it  I "    Then  he  shut  the  door  again  and  locked  it. 

He  almost  ran  back  and  opened  the  cupboard.  Taking 
out  the  bottle  of  liqueur,  he  filled  a  glass  and  drank  it  oft 
Three  times  he  did  this,  then  seated  himself  at  the  table 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  no  emotion  in  his  face. 


CHAPTER  VII 

"PEACE,   PEACE,   AND  THERE  IS  NO  PBACBI" 

Thb  sun  was  setting  by  the  time  Charley  was  ready  to 
leave  his  office.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  stayed  so  late  in 
-  "  the  halls  of  industry,"  as  he  flippantly  called  his  place 
of  business.  The  few  cases  he  had  won  so  brilliantly 
since  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  had  studied  at 
night  in  his  luxurious  bedroom  in  the  white  brick 
house  among  the  maples  on  the  hilL  In  every  case, 
as  at  the  trial  of  Joseph  Nadeau,  the  man  who  murdered 
,f  the  timber-merchart,  the  first  prejudice  of  judge  and 

•'  jury  had  given  way  slowly  before  the  deep-seeing  mind, 

which  had  as  rare  a  power  of  analysis  as  for  generalisa- 
tion, and  reduced  masses  of  evidence  to  phrases ;  and 
verdicts  had  been  given  against  all  personal  prejudice 
—to  be  followed  outside  the  court  by  the  old  prejudice, 
the  old  look  askance  at  the  man  called  Beauty  Steele. 

To  him  it  had  made  no  difference  at  any  time.  He 
cared  for  neither  praise  nor  blame.  In  his  actions  a 
materialist,  in  his  mind  he  was  a  watcher  of  life,  a  baffled 
inquirer  whose  refuge  was  irony,  and  whose  singular 
habits  had  in  five  years  become  a  personal  insult  to  the 
standards  polite  society  and  Puritan  morality  had  set  up. 
Perhaps  the  insult  had  been  intended,  for  irref^ilarities 
were  committed  with  an  insolent  disdain  for  apj,  ranees. 
He  did  nothing  secretly ;  his  page  of  life  was  for  him  who 
cared  to  read.  He  played  cards,  he  talked  agnosticism, 
he  went  on  shooting  expeditions  which  became  orgies,  he 
drank  openly  in  saloons,  he  whose  forefathers  had  been 
gentlemen  of  King  George,  and  who  sacrificed  all  in  the 
great  American  revolution  for  honour  and  loyalty— states- 
men, writers,  politicians,  from  whom  he  had  direct  in- 
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haritaiice,  thxongh  ttining,  ttrengthening  /oicei,  in  the 
bailding  up  of  laws  and  civiliBation  in  a  new  land.  Why 
be  ohoM  to  be  what  he  wa»— if  he  did  choose— he  alone 
could  answer.  His  personality  had  impressed  itself  upon 
his  world,  first  by  its  idiosyncrasies  and  atterwuds  by  its 
enigniaticsl  excesses. 

What  was  be  thinking  of  as  he  laid  the  papers  away 
in  the  tin  box  in  a  drawer,  locked  it,  and  put  the  kev  in 
his  pocket?  He  had  found  to  the  smallest  detail  Billy's 
iniquity,  and  he  was  now  ready  to  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bility, to  save  the  man,  who,  he  knew,  was  scarce  worth 
the  saving.  But  Kathleen — there  was  what  gave  him 
pause.  As  he  turned  to  the  window  and  looked  out  over 
the  square  he  shuddered.  He  thought  of  the  exchange 
of  documents  he  had  made  with  her  that  day,  and  he 
had  a  sense  of  satisfaction.  This  defalcation  of  Billy's 
would  cripple  him,  for  money  had  flown  these  last  few 
years.  He  had  had  heavy  losses,  and  he  bad  dug  deep 
into  his  capital  Down  past  the  square  ran  a  cool  avenue 
of  beeches  to  the  water,  and  he  could  see  his  yacht  at 
anchor.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water,  far  down  the 
shore,  was  a  house  which  had  been  begun  as  a  summer 
cottage,  and  had  ended  in  being  a  mansion.  A  few 
Moorish  pillars,  brought  from  Algiers  for  the  decoration 
of  the  entrance,  had  necessitated  the  raising  of  the  roof, 
and  then  all  had  to  be  in  proportion,  and  the  cottage 
became  like  an  appanage  to  a  palace.  So  it  had  gone, 
and  he  had  cared  so  little  about  it  all,  and  for  the  con- 
sequences. He  had  this  day  secured  Kathleen  from 
absolute  poverty,  no  matter  what  happened,  and  that  had 
its  comfort.  His  eyes  wandered  among  the  trees.  He 
could  see  the  yellow  feathers  of  the  oriole  and  catch  the 
note  of  the  whippoorwill,  and  from  the  great  church  near 
the  voices  of  the  choir  came  over.  He  could  hear  the 
words :  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peaa, 
according  to  thy  word." 

Depart  in  peace — how  much  peace  was  there  in  the 
world?  Who  had  it?  The  remembrance  of  what  Kathleen 
said  to  him  at  the  door — "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  kiss  yott" 
— came  to  him,  was  like  a  refrain  in  his  ears. 
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"Peace  is  the  penalty  of  lilence  and  inaction,"  he 
■aid  to  himself  meditatively.    "  Where  there  is  action 
there  is  no  peace.    If  the  brain  and  bo<ly  fatten,  then 
there  is  peace.    Kathleen  and  I  have  lived  at  peace,  I 
suppose.     I  never  said  a  word  to  her  that  mightn't  be 
put  down  in  large  type  and  pasted  on  my  tombstone,  and 
■be  never  said  a  word  to  me — till  to-day — that  wasn't 
lilce  a  water-colour  picture.    Not  till  to-day,  in  a  moment's 
strife  and  trouble,  did  I  ever  get  near  her.    And  we've 
lived  in  peace.     Peace  ?     Where  is  the  right  kind  of 
peace  ?    Over  there  is  old  Sainton.     He  married  a  rich 
woman,  he  has  had  the  platter  of  plenty  before  him  al- 
ways, he  wears  ribbons  and  such  like  baubles  given  by 
the  Queen,  but  his  son  had  to  flee  the  country.    There's 
Herring.    He  doesn't  sleep  because  his  daughter  is  going 
to  marry  an  Italian  count.    There's  Latoucho.    His  place 
in  the  cabinet  is  begotten  in  corruption,  in  the  hotbed 
of  faction  war.    There's  Kenealy.    His  wife  has  led  him 
a  dance  of  deep  damnation  !    There's  the  lot  of  them — 
every  one,  not  an  ounce  of  peace  among  them,  except 
with  old  Casson,  who  weighs  eighteen  stone,  lives  like  a 
pig,  grows  stuffier  in  mind  and  body  every  day,  and  drinks 
half  a  bottle  of  whisky  every  night.     There's  no  one  else 
— ^yes,  there  is  I " 

He  was  looking  at  a  small  black-robed  figure  with  clean- 
shaven face,  white  hair,  and  shovel-hat,  who  passed  slowly 
along  the  wooden  walk  beneath,  rith  meditative  content 
in  his  face. 

"There's  peace,"  he  said  with  a  laugh.  "I've  known 
Father  Hallon  for  twenty-five  years,  and  no  man  ever 
worked  so  hard,  tiver  saw  more  trouble,  ever  shared  other 
people's  bad  luck  more  than  he ;  ever  took  the  bit  in  his 
teeth,  when  it  was  a  matter  of  duty,  stronger  than  he ; 
and  yet  there's  peace ;  he  has  it ;  a  peace  that  passes  all 
underrtanding — mine  anyhow.  I've  never  had  a  minute's 
real  peace.  The  World,  or  Kature,  or  God,  or  It,  what- 
ever the  name  is,  owes  me  peace.  And  how  is  It  to  give 
it?  Whjr,  by  answering  my  questions.  Now  it's  a 
eorious  thing  that  the  only  person  I  ever  met  who  could 
answer  any  questions  of  mine — answer  them  in  the  way 
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that  satUfiea — is  Suzon.  She  works  things  down  to 
phimses.  She  has  wisdom  in  the  raw,  and  a  real  grip 
on  life,  and  yet  all  the  men  she  has  known  have  been 
river-drivers  and  farmers,  and  a  few  men  from  town  who 
mistook  the  sort  of  Suzon  she  is.  Virtuous  and  straight, 
she's  a  born  child  of  Aphrodite  too— by  nature.  She  was 
made  for  love.  A  thousand  years  ago  she  would  have 
had  a  thousand  loves !  And  she  thinks  the  world  is  a 
miwniGcent  place,  and  she  loves  it,  and  wallows — fairly 
waflows — in  conteut.  Now  which  is  right:  Suzon  or 
Father  Hallon — Aphrodite  or  the  Nazarene  ?  Which  is 
peace — as  the  bird  and  the  beast  of  the  field  get  it — the 

fallow  futile  content,  or " 

He  suddenly  stopped,  hiccoughed,  then  hurriedly  draw- 
ing paper  before  him,  he  sat  down.  For  an  hour  he 
wrote.  It  grew  darker.  He  pushed  the  table  nearer  the 
window,  and  the  singing  of  the  choir  in  the  church  came 
in  upon  him  as  his  pen  seemed  to  etch  words  into  the 
paper,  firm,  eccentric,  meaning.  What  he  wrote  that 
evening  has  been  preserved,  and  the  yellow  sheets  lie 
loosely  in  a  black  despatch-box  which  contains  the  few 
records  Charley  Steele  lefc  behind  him.  What  he  wrote 
that  night  was  the  note  of  his  mind,  the  key  to  all  those 
strange  events  through  which  he  began  to  move  two 
hours  after  the  lines  were  written : — 

Over  thy  face  is  a  veil  of  white  aea-mist, 

Only  thine  eyes  ahine  like  stars  ;  bless  or  blight  ma, 
I  will  hold  close  to  the  leash  at  thy  wrist, 
0  Aphrodite  I 

Thou  in  the  East  and  I  here  in  the  West, 

Under  our  newer  skies  purple  and  pleasant ; 
Who  shall  decide  which  ia  better — attest, 
Saga  or  peasant  I 

Thou  with  Serapis,  Osiris,  and  Isis, 

I  with  Jehovah,  in  vapours  and  shadows ; 
Thou  with  the  gods'  joy-euhancing  devicra. 
Sweet-smelling  meado*  j ! 

What  is  there  given  us  7— Food  and  some  raimeUI^ 

Toiling  to  reach  to  some  Patmian  liaren, 
Qiving  up  all  for  uncertain  repayment. 
Feeding  the  raven  I 
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Striving  to  peer  through  the  infinite  uan, 

Alternate  turning  to  earthward  and  falling 
Ueinuing  hfe  with  Damaatian  meuuriL 
Finite,  appalling; 

What  dM»  it  matter  1    They  pawed  who  .r^-th  Homer 

Poured  out  the  irine  at  the  feet  of  their  idols : 
nmiDg,  what  found  they  f    To-come  a  mianomer. 
It  and  their  idoU? 

Sacristun,  aeolyte,  player,  or  preacher, 

Each  to  hu  office,  but  who  holds  the  key  I 
Death,  only  death— thou,  the  ultimate  teacher 
Will  show  it  to  me. 

And  when  the  forts  and  the  barriers  faU, 

ShaU  we  then  find  One  the  true,  the  almightr. 
Wuely  to  speak  with  the  wont  of  us  aU—      ^ 
Ah,  Aphrodite  I 

Waiting,  I  turn  from  the  fuUle,  the  human. 

wSf !  "i  **  "  n  ?'  T-  l«"gl>i"g  with  youth- 
Hteals  to  learn  all  m  the  face  of  a  wonum. 

Mendicant  Truth  I 

Eismg  with  a  bitter  kugh,  and  mnmuring  the  last 
uneg,  he  thrust  the  papers  into  a  drawer,  looked  it,  and 
going  qmckly  from  the  room,  he  went  downstairs.  His 
horse  and  cart  were  waiting  for  him,  and  he  got  in. 

Tiniivl^""      -^^^  "i  'l™  inquiringly.      "The  Cdt« 
^mnl     he  said,  and  they  sped  away  through  the 
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Oni,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  mUes.  The  sharp  click  of 
the  iron  hoots  on  the  road ;  the  strong  rush  of  the  river ; 
the  sweet  smell  of  the  maple  and  the  pungent  balsam; 
the  dank  rich  odour  of  the  cedar  swamp ;  the  cry  of  the 
loon  from  the  water;  the  flaming  crane  in  t'-e  fishing- 
boat;  the  fisherman,  spear  in  hand,  staring  into  the  dark 
waters  tinged  with  sombre  red;  the  voice  of  a  lonely 
settler  keeping  time  to  the^n^  of  the  axe  as,  lengthening 
out  his  day  to  nightly  weariness,  he  felled  a  tree ;  river- 
drivera'  camps  spotted  along  the  shore;  huge  cribs  or 
rafts  which  had  swung  down  the  great  stream  for  scores 
of  miles,  the  immense  oars  motionless,  the  little  houses 
on  the  timbers  blinking  with  light;  and  from  cheerful 
raftsmen  coming  the  old  familiar  song  of  the  rivers 

"  En  roulant,  ma  hauls  rmdcmt, 
En  nvianl  ma  bovUI" 

Not  once  had  Charley  Steele  turned  his  head  as  the  horse 
sped  oa  His  face  was  kept  straight  along  the  line  of 
the  road;  he  seemed  not  to  see  or  to  hear,  to  be  un- 
responsive to  sound  or  scene.  The  monocle  at  his  eye 
was  like  a  veil  to  hide  the  soul,  a  defence  against  inquiry, 
itself  the  unceasing  question,  a  sort  of  battery  thrown 
forward,  a  kind  of  field-casemate  for  a  lonely  besieged 
spirit 

It  was  full  of  suggestion.  It  might  have  been  the 
glass  behind  which  showed  some  mediaeval  relic,  the  body 
of  some  ancient  Egyptian  king  whose  life  had  been  spent 
in  doing  wonders  and  making  signs — the  primitive,  an- 
thropomorphic being.    He  might  have  been  •  stone  man. 
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for  any  motion  that  he  made.  Yet  looking  at  him  closely 
you  would  have  seen  discontent  in  the  eye,  a  kind  of 
glaze  of  the  sardonic  over  the  whole  face. 

What  is  the  good  ?  the  face  asked.  What  is  there 
worth  doing?  it  said.  What  a  limitless  futility  I  it 
urged,  fam  to  be  contradicted  too,  as  the  grim  melan- 
choly of  the  figure  suggested. 

"To  be  an  animal  and  soak  in  the  world,"  he  thought 
to  himself— "that  is  natural;  and  the  unnatural  is  civili- 
sation, and  the  cheap  adventure  of  the  mind  into  fields  of 
baffling  speculation,  lighted  by  the  flickering  intelligences 
of  dead  speculators,  whose  seats  we  have  bought  in  the 
stock-exchange  of  mortality,  and  exhaust  our  lives  in 
paying  for.  To  eat,  to  drink,  to  lie  fallow,  indiiferent  to 
what  comes  after,  to  roam  like  the  deer,  and  to  flcht  like 
the  tiger "  ° 

He  came  to  a  dead  stop  in  his  thinking.  "To  fight 
like  the  tiger  I"  He  turned  his  head  quickly  now  to 
where  upon  a  raft  some  river-drivers  were  singing : 

"And  when  a  man  in  the  fight  goes  down. 
Why,  we  will  carry  him  home  1 " 

"To  fight  Hke  the  tiger!"  Eavage— the  struggle  to 
possess  from  all  the  world  what  one  wished  for  one's  self 
"k'rV*  ^°  ''  without  mercy  and  without  fear— that  was' 
thej^clear  plan  in  the  primitive  world,  where  action  was 
more  than  speech  and  dominance  than  knowledge.  Was 
not  civilisation  a  mistake,  and  religion  the  insinuating  de- 
lusion designed  to  cover  it  up ;  or,  if  not  designed,  accepted 
by  the  original  few  who  saw  that  humanity  could  not 
turn  back,  and  must  even  go  forward  with  illusions,  lest 
in  mere  despair  all  men  died  and  the  worid  died  with 
them? 

His  eyes  wandered  to  the  raft  where  the  men  were 
smging,  and  he  remembered  the  threat  made :  that  if  he 
Mme  again  to  the  Cote  Dorion  he  "  would  get  what  for ! " 
He  remembered  the  warning  of  Rouge  Gosselin  conveyed 
by  Joucoeur,  and  a  sinister  smile  crossed  over  his  face. 
The  contradictions  of  his  own  thouffhts  came  home  to  Mm 
suddenly,  for  was  it  not  the  case  that  his  physical  strength 
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alone,  no  matter  what  his  skill,  would  be  of  small  service 
to  him  in  a  dark  corner  of  contest?  Primitive  ideas 
could  only  hold  in  a  primitive  world.  His  real  weapon 
was  his  brain,  that  which  civilisation  had  given  him  in 
lieu  of  primitive  prowess  and  the  giant's  strength. 

They  had  come  to  a  long  piece  of  corduroy-road,  and 
the  horse's  hoofs  struck  rumbling  hollow  sounds  from  the 
floor  of  cedar  logs.  There  was  a  swamp  on  one  side  where 
fire-flies  were  flickering,  and  there  flashed  into  Charley 
Steele's  mind  some  verses  he  had  once  learned  at  school : 

"  They  made  her  a  grave  too  cold  and  damp 
For  a  soul  bo  warm  and  true " 

It  kept  repeating  itself  in  his  brain  in  a  strange  dreary 
monotone. 

"  Stop  the  horse.  I'll  walk  the  rest  of  the  way,"  he 
said  presently  to  the  groom.  "  You  needn't  come  for  me, 
Finn ;  I'll  walk  back  as  far  as  the  Marechal  Tavern.  At 
twelve  sharp  I'll  be  there.    Give  yourself  a  drink  and 

some  supper" — he  put  a  dollar  into  the  man's  hand 

"  and  no  white  whisky,  mind :  a  bottle  of  beer  and  a  leg 
of  mutton,  that's  the  thing ! "  He  nodded  his  head,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  walked  away  smartly  down  the 
corduroy-road  through  the  shadows  of  the  swamp. 

Finn  the  groom  looked  after  him. 

"  Well,  if  he  ain't  a  queer  dick !    A  reg'lar  'centric 

but  a  reg'lar  brick,  cutting  a  wide  swath  as  he  goes! 
He's  a  tip-topper;  and  he's  a  sort  of  tough  too — a  sort 
of  a  kind  of  a  tough.  Well,  it's  none  of  my  business.  Get 
up!"  he  added  'm  the  horse,  and  turning  round  in  the 
road  with  difBoulty,  he  drove  back  a  mile  to  the  Tavern 
Mar&hal  for  his  beer  and  mutton — and  white  whisky. 

Charley  stepped  on  briskly,  his  shining  leather  shoes, 
straw  hat,  and  light  cane  in  no  good  keeping  with  his 
surroundings.  He  was  thinking  that  he  had  never  been 
in  such  a  mood  for  talk  with  Suzon  Charlemagne.  Charle- 
magne's tavern  of  the  Cote  Dorion  was  known  over  half 
a  province,  and  its  patrons  carried  news  of  it  half  across 
a  continent.  Suzon  Charlemagne — a  girl  of  the  people, 
a  tavern-girl,  a  friend  of  sulking,  coarse  river-drivers  I 
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But  she  had  an  alert  precision  of  brain,  an  instinct 
that  clove  through  wastes  of  mental  underbrush  to  the 
tree  of  knowledge.  Her  mental  sight  was  as  keen  and 
accurate  as  that  which  runs  along  the  rifle-barrel  of  the 
great  hunter  with  the  red  deer  in  view.  Suzon  Charle- 
magne no  company  for  Charley  Steele?  What  did  it 
matter!  He  had  entered  into  other  people's  lives 
to-day,  had  played  their  games  with  them  and  for 
them,  and  now  he  would  play  his  own  game,  live  his 
own  life  in  his  own  way  through  the  rest  of  this 
day.  He  thirsted  for  some  sort  of  combat,  for  the  sharp 
contrasts  of  life,  for  the  common  and  the  base;  he 
thirsted  even  for  the  white  whisky  against  which  he  had 
warned  his  groom  He  was  reckless — not  blindly,  but 
wilfully,  wildly  reckless,  caring  not  at  all  what  fate  oi 
penalty  might  come  his  way. 

"  What  do  I  care ! "  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  shall  never 
squeal  at  any  penalty.  I  shall  never  say  in  the  great 
round-up  that  I  was  weak  and  I  fell  I'll  take  my  gruel 
expecting  it,  not  fearing  it — if  there  is  to  be  any  gruel 
anywhere,  or  any  round-up  anywhere ! " 

A  figure  suddenly  appeared  coming  round  the  bend  of 
the  road  before  him.  It  was  Bouge  Gosselin.  Rouge 
Gosselin  was  inclined  to  speak.  Some  satanio  whim  or 
malicious  foppery  made  Charley  Ltare  him  blankly  in  the 
face.  The  monocle  and  the  starb  stopped  the  Ion  soir  and 
the  friendly  warning  on  Bouge  Gosselin's  tongue,  and  the 
pilot  passed  on  with  a  muttered  oath. 

Gosselin  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before  he  suddenly 
stopped  and  laughed  outright,  for  at  the  bottom  he  had 
great  ^ood-nature,  in  keeping  with  his  "  six-foot "  height, 
and  his  temper  was  friendly  if  quick.  It  seemed  so 
absurd,  so  audacious,  that  a  man  could  act  like  Charley 
Steele,  that  he  at  ouce  became  interested  in  the  pheno- 
menon, and  followed  slowly  after  Charley,  saying  as  he 
went,  "  Tienst  there  will  be  things  to  watch  to-night!" 

Befoi«  Charley  was  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
tavern  ha  could  hear  the  laughter  and  song  coming  from 
the  old  seigneury  which  Th^phile  Charlemagne  called 
OQW  the  Cdte  Dorion  Hotel,  after  the  name  given  to  tha 
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point  on  which  the  house  stood  Low  and  wide-roofed, 
with  dormer  windows  and  a  wide  stoop  in  front,  and 
walla  three  feet  thick,  behind,  on  the  river  side,  it  hung 
over  the  water,  its  narrow  veranda  supported  by  piles, 
with  steps  down  to  the  waterside.  Seldom  was  there 
an  hour  when  boats  were  not  tied  to  these  steps.  Summer 
and  winter  the  tavern  was  a  place  of  resort.  Inside,  the 
low  ceiling  the  broad  rafters,  the  greai  fireplace,  the 
well-worn  floor,  the  deep  windows,  the  wooden  cross  let 
mto  the  wall,  and  the  varied  and  picturesque  humanity 
frequenting  this  great  room,  gave  it  an  air  of  romance; 
Yet  there  were  people  who  called  the  tavern  a 
shebang  -^lander  as  it  was  against  Suzon  Charle- 
m^e,  which  every  river-driver  and  woodsman  and 
habUani  who  frequented  the  place  would  have  resented 
with  violence.  It  was  because  they  thought  Charley 
Steele  slandered  the  girl  and  the  place  in  his  mindf. 
that  the  nver-drivers  had  sworn  they  would  make  it 
hot  for  him  if  he  came  again.  Charley  was  the  last 
manin  the  world  to  undeceive  them  by  words. 

When  he  coolly  walked  info  the  great  room,  where 
a  half-dozen  of  them  were  already  assembled,  drinkine 
white  "whisky-wine,"  he  had  no  intention  of  setting 
himself  right.  He  raised  his  hat  cavalierly  to  Suzon  and 
shook  hands  with  her. 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  men  around  him.  «  Brandy 
piMse!  he  said.  "Why  do  I  drink,  do  you  say ?"  he' 
added,  as  Suzon  placed  the  bottle  and  glass  before  him 

She  was  silent  for  an  instant,  then  she  said  gravely 
'  Perhaps  because  you  like  it ;  perhaps  because  something 

was  left  out  of  you  when  you  were  made,  and " 

She  paused  and  went  no  further,  for  a  red-shirted  river- 
dnver  with  brass  rings  in  his  ears  came  close  to  them  and 
called  gruffly  for  whisky.  He  glowered  at  Charley,  who 
looked  at  him  indolently,  then  raised  his  glass  towards 
oi'ion  and  drank  the  brandy. 

"Pish!"  said  Ked  Shirt,  and,  turning  round,  joined 
his  oomradea  It  was  clear  he  wanted  a  pretext  to 
quarrel 

"Perhaps  because  you  like  it;  perhaps  because  some- 
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thing  was  left  out  of  you  when  you  were  made  I" 
Ch...ley  smiled  pleasantly  as  Suzon  came  over  to  him 
again.  "You've  answered  the  question,"  he  said,  "and 
struck  the  thing  at  the  centre.  Which  is  it?  The 
difficulty  to  decide  which  has  divided  the  world.  If  it's 
only  a  physical  craving,  it  means  that  we  are  materialists 
naturally,  and  that  the  soil  from  which  the  grape  came 
is  the  soil  that's  in  us;  that  it  is  the  hody  feeding  on 
itself  all  the  time ;  that  like  returns  to  like,  and  we  live 
a  little  together,  and  then  mould  together  for  ever  and 
ever,  amen.  If  it  isn't  a  natural  craving — like  to  like — 
it's  a  proof  of  immortality,  for  it  represents  the  wild  wish 
to  forget  the  world,  to  be  in  another  medium.  I  am 
only  myself  when  I  am  drunk.  Liquor  makes  me  human. 
At  other  times  I'm  only  Charley  Steele  1  Kow  isn't  it 
funny,  this  sort  of  talk  here  ? " 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  she  answered,  "if,  as  you 
say,  it's  natural.  This  tavern's  the  only  place  I  have  to 
think  in,  and  what  seems  to  you  funny  is  a  sort  of 
ordinary  fact  to  me." 

"  Bight  again,  ma  telle  Suzon.  Nothing's  incongruous. 
I've  never  felt  so  much  like  singing  psalms  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs  as  when  I've  b«en  drinking.  I  re- 
member the  last  time  I  was  squiSy  I  sang  all  the  way 
home  that  old  nursery  hymn — 

'  On  the  other  aide  of  Jordan, 
In  the  Bweet  fields  of  Eden, 
Where  the  tree  of  lite  is  bloominf^ 

There  is  rest  for  you. 
There  is  rest  for  the  weary, 
There  is  rest  for  the  weary, 
There  is  rest  for  the  weary. 
There  is  rest  for  you  1 ' " 

"I  should  have  liked  to  hear  you  sing  it — sure  I"  said 
Suzon,  laughing. 

Charley  tossed  off  a  quarter-tumbler  of  brandy,  which, 
instead  of  flushing  the  face,  seemed  only  to  deepen  the 
whiteness  of  the  skin,  showing  up  more  brightly  the  spots 
of  colour  in  the  cheeks,  that  white  and  red  which  had 
made  him  known  as  Beauty  Steele.    With  a  whimsical 
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humoor,  behind  which  was  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
man  to  do  what  he  listed  without  thinking  o(  the  con- 
sequences,  he  suddenly  began  singing,  in  a  voice  shaken 
a  Uttle  now  by  drink,  but  full  of  a  curious  magnetism 

"  On  the  other  aide  of  Jordan—" 

"Oh,  don't;  please  don't!"  said  the  girl,  in  fear,  for 
she  saw  two  river-drivers  entering  the  door,  one  of  whom 
had  sworn  he  would  do  for  Charley  Steele  if  ever  he 
crossed  his  path. 

"  Oh,  don  t — m'sien'  Charley ! "  she  again  urged. 

The  "Charley"  caught  his  ear,  and  the  daring  in  his 
eye  brightened  still  more.  He  was  ready  for  any  change 
or  chance  to-night,  was  standing  on  the  verge  of  any 
adventure,  the  most  reckless  soul  in  Christendom. 

"  On  the  other  side  of  Jordan, 
In  the  sweet  fields  of  Eden, 
Wher  vhe    ee  of  life  is  blooming, 
There  is  rest  for  you  1" 

What  more  incongruous  thing  than  this  flaneur  in 
patent  leathers  and  red  tie,  this  "  hell-of-a-fellow  with 
a  pane  of  glass  in  his  eye,"  as  Jake  Hough,  the  horse- 
doctor,  afterwards  said,  surrounded  by  red  and  blne- 
shirted  river-men,  woodsmen,  loaftis,  and  toughs,  sing- 
ing a  sacred  song  with  all  the  unction  of  a  choir-boy; 
with  a  magnetism,  too,  that  did  its  work  in  spite  of 
all  prejudice?  It  was  as  if  he  were  counsel  in  one  of 
those  cases  when,  the  minds  and  sympathies  of  judge 
and  jury  at  first  arrayed  against  him,  he  had  irresistibly 
cloven  his  way  to  their  judgment— not  stealing  away 
their  hearts,  but  governing,  dominating  their  intelligences. 
Whenever  he  had  done  this  he  had  been  drinking  hard, 
was  in  a  mental  world  created  by  drink,  serene,  dear- 
eyed,  in  which  his  brain  worked  like  an  invincible 
machine,  perfect  and  powerful  Was  it  the  case  that,  as 
he  himself  suggested,  he  was  never  so  natural  as  when 
under  this  influence  ?  That  then  and  only  then  the  real 
man  spoke,  that  then  and  only  then  the  primitive  soul 
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•wakened,  that  it  supplied  the  thine  left  ont  o(  him  at 
birth? 

"  There  ii  reat  for  the  weiij, 

There  is  rest  for  the  weuy, 

There  ii  rett  for  the  w«ut. 

There  it  reet  for  you  I  * 

One,  two  verses  he  sang  as  the  men,  at  first  snorting 
and  scornful,  shufHed  angriljr;  then  Jake  Hough,  the 
English  horse-doctor,  roared  in  thr  refrain : 

"  There  ii  reit  for  the  wesir. 
There  ii  reet  for  you  f  * 

Upon  which,  carried  away,  every  one  of  them  roared, 
gurgled,  or  shouted : 

"  There  la  reet  for  the  weanr. 
There  ii  reat  for  yon  f* 

Rouge  Gosselin,  who  had  entered  during  the  singing, 
now  spoke  up  quickly  in  French : 

"A  sermon  now,  m'sieu' ! " 

Charley  took  his  monocle  out  of  his  eye  and  put  it 
back  again.  Now  each  man  present  seemed  singled  out 
for  an  attack  by  this  little  battery  of  glass.  He  did  not 
reply  directly  to  Rouge  Gosselin,  but  standing  perfectly 
still,  with  cue  hand  resting  on  the  counter  at  which 
Suzon  stood,  he  prepared  to  speak. 

_  Suzon  did  not  attempt  to  stop  him  now,  but  gazed  at 
him  in  a  sort  of  awe.  These  men  present  were  Catholics, 
and  held  religion  in  superstitious  respect,  however  far 
from  practising  its  precepts.  Many  of  them  had  been 
profane  and  blasphemous  in  their  time ;  may  have  sworn 
" Sacri Baptinu I "  one  of  the  worst  oaths  of  iheir  race; 
but  it  had  been  done  in  the  wildness  of  anger,  and  they 
were  little  likely  to  endure  from  Charley  Steele  any  word 
that  sounded  like  blasphemy.  Besides,  the  world  said 
that  he  was  an  infidel,  and  that  was  enough  f:>-  bitter 
prejudice. 

In  the  pause— very  short — before  Charley  began  speak- 
ing, Suzon  s  fingers  stole  to  his  on  the  counter  and  pressed 
them  quickly.    He  made  no  response;  he  was  scarcely 
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•wan  of  it,  He  was  in  a  kind  of  dream.  In  an  even, 
convenational  tone,  in  French  at  once  idiomatic  and  very 
nmple,  he  b^n :  ' 

"My  dear  friends,  this  is  a  world  where  men  get  tired. 
If  they  work  they  get  tired,  and  if  they  play  they  get 
tired.  If  they  look  straight  ahead  of  them  they  walk 
•trwght,  but  then  they  get  blind  by-and-by;  if  they 
look  round  them  and  get  open-eyed,  their  feet  stumble 
and  they  fall.  It  is  a  world  of  contradictions.  If  a  man 
drmks  much  he  loses  his  head,  and  if  he  doesn't  drink 
at  all  he  loses  heart.  If  he  asks  questions  he  gets  into 
trouble,  and  if  he  doesn't  ask  them  he  gets  old  before  his 
time.    Take  the  hymn  we  have  just  sung 

'  On  the  other  ride  of  Jordan, 
In  the  (weet  fields  of  Eden, 
Where  the  tree  of  life  ie  blooming, 
There  ii  reat  for  you  I ' 

We  all  like  that,  because  we  get  tired,  and  it  isn't  always 
summer,  and  nothing  blooms  all  the  year  round.  We 
get  up  early  and  we  work  late,  and  we  sleep  hard,  and 
when  the  weather  is  good  and  wages  good,  and  there's 
plenty  in  the  house,  we  stay  sober  and  we  sadly  sing, '  On 
the  other  side  of  Jordan';  but  when  the  weather's  heavy 
and  funds  scarce,  and  the  pork  and  molasses  and  bread 
come  hard,  we  get  drunk,  and  we  sing  the  comic  chanson 
'  Brigadier,  voia  avez  ration  ! '  We've  been  singing  a  sad 
song  to-nieht  when  we're  feeling  happy.  We  didn't 
think  whether  it  was  sad  or  not,  we  only  knew  it  pleased 
our  ears,  and  we  wanted  those  sweet  fields  of  Eden,  and 
the  blooming  tree  of  life,  and  the  rest  under  the  tree. 
But  ask  a  question  or  two.  Where  is  the  other  side  of 
Jordan  ?  Do  yon  go  up  to  it,  or  down  to  it  ?  And  how 
do  you  go  ?  And  those  sweet  fields  of  Eden,  what  do 
they  look  like,  and  how  many  will  they  hold  ?  Isn't  it 
clear  that  the  things  that  make  us  happiest  in  this  world 
are  the  things  we  go  for  blind  ? " 

He  paused.  Now  a  dozen  men  came  a  step  or  two 
nearer,  and  crowded  close  together,  looking  over  each 
other's  shoulders  at  him  with  sharp,  wondering  eye& 
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"  Isn't  that  M  t "  he  continued.  "  Do  yon  nalise  that 
no  man  knows  where  that  Jordan  and  those  fleldf  are, 
and  what  the  flower  of  the  tree  of  life  looks  like  1  Let 
us  ask  a  question  again.  Why  is  it  that  the  one  heing 
in  all  the  world  who  could  tell  us  anything  about  it,  the 
one  bein^  who  had  ever  seen  Jordan  or  Eden  or  that  tree 
of  Ufe — in  fact,  the  one  of  all  creation  who  could  describe 
heaven,  never  told?  Isn't  it  queer?  Here  he  was — 
that  one  man — standing  just  as  I  am  among  you,  and 
round  him  were  the  men  who  followed  him,  cul  ordinary 
men,  with  ordinary  curiosity.  And  he  said  he  had  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  for  years  they  were  with  him, 
and  yet  they  never  asked  him  what  that  heaven  was 
like:  what  it  looked  like,  what  it  felt  like,  what 
sort  of  life  they  lived  there,  what  manner  of  folk 
were  the  angels,  what  was  the  appearance  of  God. 
Why  didn't  they  ask,  and  why  didn't  he  answer? 
People  must  have  kept  asking  that  question  afterwards, 
for  a  man  called  John  answered  it.  He  described,  as 
only  an  oriental  Jew  would  or  could,  a  place  all  precious 
stones  and  gold  and  jewels  and  candles,  in  oriental  lan- 
guage very  splendid  and  auriferous.  But  why  didn't 
those  twelve  men  ask  the  One  Man  who  knew,  and  why 
didn't  the  One  answer?  And  why  didn't  the  One  teU 
without  being  asked  ? " 

He  paused  again,  and  now  there  came  a  shuffling  and 
a  murmuring,  a  curious  rumble,  a  hard  breathing,  for 
Charley  had  touched  with  steely  finger  the  tender  places 
in  the  natures  of  these  Catholics,  who,  whatever  their 
lives,  held  fast  to  the  immemorial  form,  the  sacredness 
of  Mother  Church.  They  were  ever  ready  to  step  into 
the  galley  which  should  bear  them  all  home,  with  the 
invisible  rowers  of  God  at  the  oars,  down  the  wild 
rapids,  to  the  haven  of  St.  Peter.  There  was  savagery 
in  their  faces  now ;  there  was  peril  for  Charley  Steele. 

He  saw,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  as  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  them  again  with  a  little  quiet- 
ing gesture,  and  continued  soothingly : 

"But  why  should  we  ask?  There's  a  thing  called 
electricity.    Well,  you  know  that  if  you  take  a  slice  out 
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of  MT^g,  lesi  remaiiu  behind.  We  can  Uke  the  air 
out  0/ thM  r<x,m  and  waroely  leave  any  in  i^  We  takj 
fef  "in  itT'But't^""''  •"<ji"'«i"ly  t^ere  isn't  wmth 
triniivvi  ft*  *^  •*""*"■  'i^'^K  "  '•"»*  With  this  elec- 
tawty  you  take  it  away  and  just  as  much  remains.    It 

CTn  rZ  Cw  •  '"•'•"  "^^y  '°  Timbuctoo,  and  s 
mows.  What 8  the  good  of  asking  ?  You  can't  see  it- 
dri^v'  '^'.r^'  ''  ^°*"-  What  good  wouldit  do 
L  «    f  .'^""'^  *4.  '''^"'  •' '    There  it  is,  and  it's  Boine 

looks  likft    Its  better  to  go  it  blind,  because  you  feel 

Yo„^.!?'/n"8?  y°\'*'"  "^^  ''he;e  it  comerfrom 
You  can  t  teU  where  the  fields  of  Eden  are.  but  von 
beheve  they're  somewhere,  and  that  you'll  get  to  them 
wme  day.  So  say  your  pravers,  Jieve  all  you  m^ 
dont  ask  questions,  and  don't  try  to  answer  im-  VJui 
remember  that  Charley  Steele  preLhed  to  you  the  ?^ 

Ihlh^inShS'^''"''"'''"'  ^"""'^  "^  '•'^^"^ 


'  I'll  away,  111  away,  to  the  promited  land  1,'" 
A  whole  verse  of  this  camp-meeting  hymn  he  sanir  in 

ttat  the  hymn  they  had  previously  sung  so  loudly  wm  a 
Protestant  hymn,  and  that  this  was  another  Protelten? 

fc°'  ""'  r''?'  T*-  When  he  stopj^d  sSg  a°d 
pushed  over  his  glass  for  Suzon  to  fill  it"  the  crowd  w*  re' 

onThe^'lhev  Sm'"  ?  """'«"''  1°'  ''^^  «P«U  was!  m 
»fJk?     r.Pu^^','^  ""'  '^'"'^e'"  themselves  until  thev 

S^L^nTlJ' w?*-'  S'""/  ^  ^'"°°'  »>■«  back  on  them  again 
insolently  oblivious  of  them  all.  They  could  not  see  hk 
face,  but  they  could  see  the  face  of  sLon  Charlemtie 

Ser  ch7ek"Teytrft'^  "«'i' '"  ""''  '^''  '"^^  ^-^- 

Chartrliee?^'"'  "  "^°""  '°  "^  P^""""!  "^^^^t  in 

Charley  had,  however,  thrown  a  spell  over  her  in 

the  sympathy  of  a  strong  intelUgence.  the  wonderoTa 
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mlad  in  Um  preaenoe  of  it*  muter,  but  they  thought  thw 

Suion,  the  pride  of  the  river,  the  flower  of  the  C6t« 
Donon.  Sot  alone  because  Charley  had  blasphemed 
•««inst  religion,  did  they  hate  him  at  this  moment,  fant 
because  every  heart  was  scorched  with  envy  and  jealousT 
7^1  A  II  .u  '""■«"°?>np  jealousy  which  the  unletterei 
the  dull,  the  crude,  feels  (or  the  lettered,  the  able,  and 
the  outwardly  refined. 

Charley  was  back  acain  in  the  unfriendly  climate  of  bia 
natural  We.  Suzon  felt  the  troubled  air  round  them, 
saw  the  dark  looks  on  the  faces  of  the  men,  and  was  at 
once  afraid  and  elated.  She  loved  the  glow  of  excite- 
ment.  she  had  a  keen  sense  of  danger,  but  she  also  felt 
that  m  any  possible  trouble  to-night  the  chances  of 
escape  would  be  small  for  the  man  before  her 

He  pushed  out  his  glass  again.  She  mechanioaUy 
poured  brandy  into  it  """wm/ 

^jYouVe  had  more  than  enough,"  she  said,  in  a  low 

"Every  man  knows  his  own  capacity,  Saton.  Love 
me  httle,  love  me  long ! "  he  added,  again  raising  his  slaas 
to  hw,  as  the  men  behind  suddenly  moved  forward  upon 

"  ■''°l'u'~'!?r  ?*^'»  •«^« ' "  »•'»  wW»P«ed  hastily,  "  Do 
go— or  there'll  be  trouble!" 

The  black  face  of  Th^ophile  Charlemagne  was  also 
turned  anxiously  m  Charley's  direction  aahS  pushed  out 
glasses  for  those  who  called  for  liquor. 

"Oh  do,  do  go— Uke  a  good  soul  1 "  Suzon  urged. 

Charley  laughed  disdainfully.  "Like  a  good  soul'" 
Mad  It  come  to  this,  that  Suzon  pleaded  with 'him  as  if 
he  were  a  foolish,  obstreperous  child ! 
Tnl^*i'"rT.!i°l  "nbelievingf"  he  said  to  Suzon  in 
English.  "Didn  t  I  play  my  game  well  a  minute  ago— 
eh-eh-«h,  Suzon  ?  ^ 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  m'sieu',"  she  replied  in  English;  "but 
now  you  are  differen'  and  so  are  they.  You  must  so- 
ah,  so,  you  must  I"  * 

He  laughed  again,  a  queer  sardonic  sort  of  laugh,  yet 
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i5i".*  r'i^  »>«><»  Md  touched  the  girl',  •m  lighUy 

tiU  the  »pint  move*  me."  he  uid. 

8o»f  ^t^**  '^''*"''''  ^^  ?"  '?'"»•  «*•  •*  the  thought 
fcS3?.f^  *"  '^"""°'*  °'  ~lventurepo.se8.ed  him;  wme 
faUliitio  counee  wm  upon  him.     So  (rt  u  the  en 

^l^^Ah"'  •i\H  drunk  had  don"  no  mo?, 
hU  »^  •"  *"  ^  ,"•  "  •■?  "y"'  '°'  »>"  hand  WM  .teadjs 
hi.  body  wa.  well  poiwd.  hi.  look   wa.  direct-   there 

rta^M??"*  ''^"'"K^  ••«= 'rio  force  in  lea.h  behind  hi.  K 
a  watchful  yet  nonchalant  energy  of  .pint,  joined  to  m 

hXi  h«  Jinreckoning  courage  pawed  into  her.  Some- 
how  she  beheved  m  him,  felt  that  by  some  wild  chance 

'^B^^^  '^TTw^'l'  '^^''  9"'"="^  to  her  step-father. 
Ue  wont  go.    What  can  we  dfo?" 

w.'J rj^'  "'"*.,'''''"  ^°"°'''"  '"''J  Th^ophile,  who  didn't 
want  a  row-adangerou.  row-in  his  house. 

lethTm'flrmt""'  '^''  " and  I  don't  believe  they'd 

««S,r.nT  °?, """'  *°  "y  '"°«'-  The  crowd  were  in- 
«.tent  and  restlew  now.  They  seemed  to  have  a  plan 
of  campaign,  and  they  began  to  carry  it  out.  Fii^t  one 
then  another,  brushed  roughly  against  CharlevT  Cw 
and  ooUected,  he  refused  to  accept  the  insults.     ^ 

rarOon,   he  said,  in  each  case ;  "  I  am  verv  awkwan) " 

He  smJed  M  the  time ;  he  seeied  waiting^  ^e  pui 

ing  and  crowdinR  became  worse.    "Don't  mention  U" 

JouSgs."  '"^  ^'"'  *°  '""^  y°"  ''i""'^" 

Suddenly  he  changed  from  apology  to  attack.    Ha 

talked  at  them  with  a  cheerful  scfjn,  a  de^oatS 

them  with  patient  imprecations.  This  confu^d  them  for 
a  moment  and  cleared  a  small  .pace  areund  him.  The« 
was  no  defiance  m  hi.  aspect,  no  aggressiveness  of  manner ; 
he  wa.  as  ouiet  as  though  it  were!  drawing-room  and  he 
a  master  of  monologues.  He  hurled  original  epithete  at 
them  m  wellKsadeneed  IVench.he  callelu,.m  whit  he 
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lilted,  bat  in  languue  which  half-veiled  the  insults — the 
more  infuriating  to  his  hearers  because  thejr  did  not  per> 
feotly  understand. 

Suddenly  a  low-set  fellow,  with  brass  rings  in  his  ears, 
pulled  ofT  his  coat  and  threw  it  on  the  floor. 

"I'll  eat  your  heart!"  he  said,  and  rolled  up  blue 
sleeves  along  a  hairy  arm. 

"  My  child,"  said  Charley, ''  be  careful  what  you  eat. 
Take  up  your  coat  again,  and  learn  that  it  is  only  dogs 
that  delight  to  bark  and  bite.  Our  little  hands  were 
never  made  to  tear  each  other's  eyes." 

The  low-aet  fellow  made  a  rush  forward,  but  Bouge 
Gosselin  held  him  back.  "  No,  no,  Jougon,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  the  oldest  grudge." 

Jougon  struggled  with  Bouge  Gosselin. 

"  Be  good,  Jougon,"  said  Charley. 

As  he  spoke  a  heavy  tumbler  flew  from  the  other 
side  of  the  room  Charley  saw  the  missile  thrown  and 
dodged.  It  missed  his  temple,  but  caught  the  rim  of  his 
straw  hat,  carrying  it  off  his  head,  and  crashed  into  a 
lantern  hanging  against  the  wall,  putting  out  the  light 
The  room  was  only  lighted  now  by  another  lantern  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  Charley  stooped,  picked  up  his 
hat,  and  put  it  on  his  head  again  corjUy. 

"Stop  that,  or  I'll  clear  the  bar  I"  cried  Tb^ophile 
Charlemagne, taking  the  pistol  Suzon  slipped  into  his  hand. 
The  sight  of  the  pistol  drove  the  men  wild,  and  more  than 
one  snatched  at  the  knife  in  his  belt 

At  that  instant  there  pushed  forward  into  the  clear 
space  beside  Charley  Steele  the  great  figure  of  Jake 
Hough,  the  horse-doctor,  the  strongest  man,  and  the 
most  popular  Englishman  on  the  river.  He  took  his 
stand  by  Charley,  raised  his  great  hand,  smote  him  in 
the  small  of  his  back,  and  said  : 

"By  the  Lord,  you  have  sand,  and  Til  stand  by 
you  I" 

Under  the  friendly  but  heavy  stroke  the  monocle  shot 
from  Charley's  eye  the  length  of  the  string.  Charley 
lifted  it  again,  put  it  up,  and  staring  hard  at  Jake,  coolly 
aaid; 
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"I  beg  your  pardon — but  have  I  ever — been  intro- 
duced to  you  ? " 

What  unbelievable  indifference  to  danger,  vhat  dis- 
dain to  friendliness,  made  Charley  act  as  he  did  is  a 
matter  for  speculation.  It  was  throwing  away  his  one 
chance;  it  was  foppery  on  the  scaffold — an  incorrigible 
affectation  or  a  relentless  purpoiie. 

Jake  Hough  strode  forward  into  the  crowd,  rage  in  his 
eye.  "  Go  to  the  devil,  then,  and  take  care  of  yourself  I " 
he  said  roughly. 

"  Please,"  said  Charley. 

They  were  the  last  words  he  uttered  that  night,  for 
suddenly  the  other  lantern  went  out,  there  was  a  rush 
and  a  struggle,  a  muffled  groan,  a  shrill  woman's  voice, 
a  scramble  and  hurrying  feet,  a  noise  of  a  something 
splashing  heavily  in  the  water  outside.  When  the  lights 
were  up  again  the  room  was  empty,  save  for  Th^ophile 
Charlemagne,  Jake  Hough,  and  Suzon,  who  lay  in  a  faint 
on  the  floor  with  a  nasty  bruise  on  her  forehead. 

A  score  of  river-drivers  were  scattering  into  the  coun- 
try-side, and  somewhere  in  "he  black  river,  alive  or  dead, 
was  Charley  Steele. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

OLD   DEBTS  FOR  NEW 

Jo  PoBTUOAis  was  breaking  the  law  of  the  river — he  vas 
running  a  little  raft  down  the  stream  at  night,  instead  of 
tying  up  at  sundown  and  camping  on  the  shore,  or  sitting 
snugly  over  cooking-pot  by  the  little  wooden  caboose  on 
his  raft.  But  defiance  of  custom  and  tradition  was 
a  habit  with  Jo  Portugais.  He  had  lived  in  his  own 
way  many  a  year,  and  he  was  likely  to  do  so  till  the  end, 
though  he  was  a  young  man  yet.  He  had  many  profes- 
sions, or  rather  many  gifts,  which  he  practised  as  it 
pleased  him.  He  was  river-driver,  woodsman,  hunter, 
carpenter,  guide,  as  whim  or  opportunity  came  to  him. 
On  the  evening  when  Charley  Steele  met  with  his  mishap 
he  was  a  river-driver — or  so  it  seemed.  He  had  been  up 
the  river  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  he  had  come 
down  stream  alone  with  his  raft — which  in  the  usual 
course  should  take  two  men  to  guide  it — through  slides, 
over  rapids,  and  in  strong  currents.  Defying  the  code  of 
the  river,  with  only  one  small  light  at  the  rear  of  his  raft, 
he  came  down  the  swift  current  towards  his  home,  which, 
when  he  arrived  opposite  the  C6te  Dorion,  was  still  a 
hundred  miles  below.  He  had  watched  the  lights  in  the 
river-drivers'  camps,  had  seen  the  men  beside  the  fires, 
and  had  drifted  on,  with  no  temptation  to  join  in  the 
songs  floating  out  over  the  dark  water,  to  share  the  con- 
tents of  the  jugs  raised  to  boisterous  lips,  or  to  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  greasy  cooking-pot  for  a  succulent 
bone. 

He  drifted  on  until  he  came  opposite  Charlemagne's 
tavern.  Here  the  curreni.  carried  him  inshore.  He  saw 
the  dim  light,  he  saw  dark  figures  in  the  bar-room.  In 
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9nai  got  a  glimpse  of  Suzon  Charlemagne.  He  dropped 
the  hcuae  behind  quickly,  but  looked  back,  leaning  on  the 
o«  and  thinking  how  gwift  was  the  rush  of  the  current 
past  the  tavern.  His  eyes  were  on  the  tavern  door  and 
the  light  shining  through  it.  Suddenly  the  light  dis- 
appeared, and  the  door  vanished  into  darkness.  He  heard 
a  scuf9e,  and  then  a  heavy  splash. 

"  There's  trouble  there  1 "  said  Jo  Portugais,  strainini? 
his  eyes  through  the  night,  tor  a  kind  of  low  roar,  dwind- 
ling to  a  loud  whispering,  and  then  a  noise  of  hurrying 
feet,  came  down  the  stream,  and  he  could  dimly  see 
dark  figures  running  away  into  the  night  by  different 
paths.  ' 

"Some  dirty  work,  very  sure  I "  said  Jo  Portugais,  and 
his  eyes  travelled  back  over  the  dark  water  like  a  lynx's 
for  the  splash  was  in  his  ear,  and  a  sort  of  prescience 
possessed  him.  He  could  not  stop  his  raft.  It  must  go 
on  down  the  current,  or  be  swerved  to  the  shore,  to  be 
fastened. 

"  God  knows,  it  had  an  ugly  sound ! "  said  Jo  Portugais, 
and  again  strained  hU  eyes  and  ears.  He  shifted  his 
position  and  took  another  oar.  where  the  raft-lantern 
might  not  throw  a  reflection  upon  the  water.  He  saw 
a  light  shine  again  through  the  tavern  doorway,  then  a 
dark  object  block  the  light,  and  a  head  thrust  forward 
towards  the  river  as  though  listening. 

At  this  moment  he  fancied  he  saw  something  in  the 
water  nearing  him.  He  stretched  his  neck.  Yes  there 
was  something. 

"It's  a  man.  God  save  us!  was  it  murder?"  said  Jo 
Portugais,  and  shuddered.     "  Was  it  murder  ? " 

The  body  moved  more  swiftly  than  the  raft  There 
was  a  hand  thrust  up— two  hands. 

"  He's  alive  1 "  said  Jo  Portugais,  and,  hurriedly  pulling 
round  his  waist  a  rope  tied  to  a  timber,  jumped  into  thl 
water. 

Hiree  minutes  later  on  the  raft  he  was  examining  a 
wound  m  the  head  of  an  insensible  man. 

As  his  hand  wandered  over  the  body  towards  the  heart, 
It  touched  something  that  rattled  against  a  button.    Ho 
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picked  it  up  mechanically  and  held  it  to  the  licht.    It 
was  an  eye-glass. 

"My  Godl"  said  Jo  Portugais,  and  peered  into  the 
man  s  face.  "  It's  him."  Then  he  remembered  the  last 
words  the  man  had  spoken  to  him—"  Oetouiofmy  nqht. 
You  re  as  guiUy  as  Ml !  "  But  his  heart  yearned  towwds 
the  man  nevertheless. 


? 
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CHAPTER  X 

THB  WAY  IN   AND  THE  WAY  OtJT 

In  his  own  world  of  the  parish  of  Chaudiire  Jo  Portugais 
was  counted  a  widely  travelled  man.  He  had  adventured 
freely  on  the  great  rivers  and  in  the  forests,  and  had 
journeyed  up  towards  Hudson  Bay  farther  than  any  man 
in  seven  parishes. 

Jo's  father  and  mother  had  both  died  in  one  year 

when  he  was  twenty-five.  That  year  had  turned  him 
from  a  clean-shaven  cheerful  boy  into  a  morose  bearded 
man  who  looked  forty,  for  it  had  been  marked  by  his 
disappearance  from  Chaudifere  and  his  return  at  the  end 
of  it,  to  find  his  mother  dead  and  his  father  dying 
broken-hearted.  What  had  driven  Jo  from  home  only 
his  father  knew ;  what  had  happened  to  him  during  that 
year  only  Jo  himself  knew,  and  he  told  no  one,  not  even 
his  dying  father. 

A  mystery  surrounded  him,  and  no  one  pierced  it  He 
was  a  figure  apart  in  Chaudiire  parish.  A  dreadful 
memory  that  haunted  him.  carried  him  out  of  the 
village,  which  clustered  round  the  parish  church,  into 
Vadrome  Mountain,  three  miles  away,  where  he  lived 
apart  from  all  his  kind.  It  was  here  he  brought  the 
man  with  the  eye-glass  one  early  dawn,  after  two  nights 
and  two  days  on  the  river,  pulling  him  up  the  long  hill 
in  a  low  cart  with  his  strong  faithful  dogs,  hitching 
himself  with  them  and  toiling  upwards  through  the  dark. 
In  his  three-roomed  hut  he  laid  his  charge  down  upon  a 
pile  of  bear-skins,  and  tended  him  with  a  strange  gentle- 
ness, bathing  the  wound  in  the  head  and  binding  it 
again  and  again. 

The  next  morning    the  sick  man  opened    his  eyes 
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haariljr.  He  then  began  fumbling  meohanioally  on  his 
bieast.  At  last  his  fingera  fonnd  his  monocle.  He 
feebljr  put  it  to  his  eve,  and  looked  at  Jo  in  a  strange, 
questioning,  uncomprehending  way. 

"  I  be^— your  panlon,"  he  said  haltingly,  "have  I  ever 
— been  intro — "  Suddenly  his  eyes  closed,  a  frown 
gathered  on  his  forehead.  After  a  minute  his  eyes 
opened  again,  and  he  gazed  with  painful,  pathet'i  serious- 
ness at  Ja  This  grew  to  a  kind  of  childish  ttiTor ;  then 
slowly,  as  a  shadow  passes,  the  perplexity,  anxiety  and 
terror  cleared  away,  and  left  his  forehead  calm,  his  eyes 
unvexed  and  peaceful.  The  monocle  dropped,  and  he 
didnot  heed  it.  At  length  he  said  wearily,  and  with 
an  incredibly  simple  dependence : 

"  I  am  thirsty  now." 

Jo  lifted  a  wooden  bowl  to  his  lips,  and  he  drank, 
drank,  drank  like  a  child.  When  he  had  finished  he 
patted  Jo's  shoulder. 

"I  am  always  thirsty,"  he  said.  "I  shall  be  hnngiy 
toa    I  always  am." 

Jo  brought  him  some  milk  and  bread  in  a  bowL  When 
the  sick  man  had  eaten  and  drunk  the  bowlful  to  the 
last  drop  and  crumb,  he  lay  back  with  a  sigh  of  content, 
but  trembling  from  weakness  and  the  strain,  though  Jo's 
hand  had  been  under  his  head,  and  he  had  been  fed  like 
a  little  child. 

All  day  he  lay  and  watched  Jo  as  he  worked,  as  he 
came  and  went.  Sometimes  he  put  his  hand  co  his  head 
and  said  to  Jo,  "It  hurts."  Then  Jo  would  cool  the 
wound  with  fresh  water  from  the  mountain  spring,  and 
he  would  drag  down  the  bowl  to  drink  from  it  greedily. 
It  was  as  though  he  could  never  get  enough  water  to 
drink.  So  the  first  day  in  the  hut  at  Yadrome  Moun- 
tain passed  without  questioning  on  the  part  of  either 
Charley  Steele  or  his  host 

With  good  rcison.  Jo  Portugais  saw  that  memory  was 
gone ;  that  the  past  was  blotted  out  He  had  watched  that 
first  terrible  struggle  of  memory  to  reassert  itself  as  the 
eyes  mechanically  looked  out  upon  new  and  strange  sur- 
roundings, but  it  was  only  the  autonwtic  habit  of  Um 
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»«.,w  I^^  ^^^J}  "^"^^  n"'  find,  for  the  door  whicE 
r.^<f  """open.    The  first  day  on  the  raft,  aTchweT 

mght  at  the  C6te  Donon,  Jo  had  seen  that  same  blank 
uncomprehending  look-as  it  were,  the  firstXk  of  a 
TaJ  riaw'  ::^':  P^  '-«  ^e'saw,  andUders^^ 
r„^„i  ~r        •  ^""^  *P°''^  ««  ™«n  speak,  but  with  no 

action  of  muscle  and  mmd  repeated  from  the  vanishS 

Charley  Steele  was  as  a  little  child,  and  havine  no 
past,  and  comprehending  in  the  present  only  i^kfit^d 
physical  needs  and  motions,  he  had  no  hoM  no  Cure 
no  understanding  In  three  days  he  was  u^n  hiffee? 
and  in  four  he  walked  out  of  doors  and  followed  Jo  into 
the  woods  and  watched  him  fell  a  tree  a^d  do  a  woids! 
mans  work  Indoors  he  regarded  all  Jo  did  with  eaS^ 
interest  and  a  pleased,  complacent  look,  and  riadily  L 
as  he  was  told.    He  8eldom%poke-no    above  th^'r 

a  ouS  ^ITT-  ^■"°"'  **"'  '"  '"»'  h«  "ever  asS 
a  question,  and  there  was  never  any  inquiry  bv  look 

or  word  A  hundred  and  twenty  miles^  W  W^n 
Bmy^n'^H  V  °^\\°'^'-  '.«*"^'="  '-^  and  Kat'^l^n  «d 
m,  w^  the  unending  miles  of  eternity  intervened 

d^ellTndTuried  '"""  ''  '^  """^^'^"^'y  ^  '^'^^^  "«  -- 
^•if  ^"u'l'  ''^°'  ?y-     Sometimeb  Jo  went  down  to  the 

^^  ^^°''\^^^  i\""'  ^'  fi"'-  he  locked  The  door 
•f  the  house  behind  him  upon  Charley.     Against  tbdl 

aS^oWr  "°'r  ■*"'*  ''''^  °°  '''^  bufpatiently 
attempt  to  lock  the  door,  but  with  a  nod  or  a  good-bye 
left  him  alone.     When  Charley  saw  him  returnTnt  he 

help  him  get  supper  or  do  the  work  of  the  house. 


biDce  Charley  came  no  one  had 


visit-ed  the  bouse,  fix 
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then  ware  no  paths  beyond  i^  and  no  one  oame  to  the 
Vadrome  Mountain,  save  by  chance.  But  after  two 
months  had  gone  the  Cur^  came.  Twice  a  year  the 
Cur^  made  it  a  point  to 'visit  Jo  in  the  interests  of  his 
soul,  though  the  visits  came  to  little,  for  Jo  never  went 
to  confession,  and  seldom  to  mass.  On  this  occasion  the 
Curd  arrived  when  Jo  was  out  in  the  viods.  He  (Us- 
covered  Charley.  Charley  made  no  .tnewer  to  his 
astonishcil  and  friendly  greeting,  but  watt'  \  him  with 
a  wide-eyed  anxiety  tUl  the  Curd  seated  i  iself  at  tihe 
door  to  await  Jo's  comine.  Presently,  a°  ne  sat  there, 
Charley,  who  had  studied  his  face  as  a  ctiild  studies  the 
unfamUiar  face  of  a  stranger,  brought  him  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk  and  put  it  in  bis  hands.  The  Cord 
smiled  and  thanked  him,  and  Charley  smiled  in  return 
and  said,  "  It  ia  very  good." 

As  the  Curd  ate,  Charley  watched  him  with  satisfaction, 
and  nodded  at  him  kindly. 

When  Jo  came  he  lied  to  the  Curd.  He  said  he  had 
found  Charley  wandering  in  the  woods,  with  a  wound 
in  his  head,  and  had  brought  him  home  with  him  and 
cared  for  him.    Forty  miles  away  he  had  found  him. 

The  Curd  was  perplexed.  What  was  there  to  do? 
He  believed  what  Jo  said.  So  far  as  he  knew,  Jo  had 
never  lied  to  him  before,  and  he  thought  he  understood 
Jo's  interest  in  this  man  with  the  look  of  a  child  and  no 
memory :  Jo's  life  was  terribly  lonely ;  he  had  no  one  to 
care  for,  and  no  one  cared  for  him ;  here  was  what  might 
comfort  him !  Through  this  helpless  man  might  come  a 
way  to  Jo's  own  good.     So  he  argued  with  himaalf. 

What  to  do  ?  Tell  the  story  to  the  world  by  writing 
to  the  newspaper  at  Quebec?  Jo  pooh-poohed  this. 
Wait  till  the  man's  memory  came  back  ?  Would  it  come 
back — what  chance  was  there  of  its  ever  coming  back  ? 
Jo  said  that  they  ought  to  wait  and  see — wait  awhile, 
and  then,  it  his  memory  did  not  return,  they  would  try 
to  find  his  friends,  by  publishing  his  story  abroad. 

Chaudi&re  was  far  from  anywhere :  it  knew  little  of  the 
world,  and  the  world  knew  naught  of  it,  and  this  wao  a 
large  problem  for  the  Curd.    Perhaps  Jo  was  righi,  he 
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thought.  The  man  wa*  being  well  cared  for,  end  what 
more  could  be  wished  at  the  moment  1  The  Cuti  was  a 
simple  man,  and  when  Jo  urged  that  if  the  sick  man 
could  get  well  anywhere  in  the  world  it  would  be  at 
Vadrome  Mountain  in  Chaudiire,  the  Curd's  parochial 
pnde  was  roused,  and  he  was  ready  to  believe  all  Jo  said. 
He  ateo  saw  reason  in  Jo's  request  that  the  village  should 
not  be  told  of  the  sick  man's  presence.  Before  he  left, 
the  Curd  knelt  down  and  prayed,  "  for  the  gcwd  of  this 
poor  mortal's  soul  and  body." 

As  he  prayed,  Charley  knelt  down  a,hn,  and  kept  his 
eyes— calm  unwondering  eyes— full  fixed  on  the  good 
M.  Louel,  whose  grey  hair,  thin  peaceful  face,  and  dark 
brown  eyes  made  a  noble  picture  of  patience  and  de- 
votion. 

When  the  Curd  shook  him  by  the  hand,  murmuring  in 
good-bye,  "God  be  gracious  to  thee,  my  son,"  Charley 
nodded  in  a  friendly  way.  He  watched  the  departing 
figure  till  it  disappeared  over  the  crest  of  the  hilL 

This  day  marked  an  epoch  in  the  solitude  of  the  hut 
on  Vadrome  Mountain.  Jo  had  an  inspiration.  He  got 
a  s«;ond  set  of  carpenter's  tools,  and  straightway  began 
to  build  a  new  room  to  the  house.  He  gave  the  extra  set 
of  tools  to  Charley  with  an  encouraging  word.  For  the 
first  time  since  he  had  been  brought  here,  Charley's  face 
took  on  •  look  of  interest.  In  half-an-hour  he  was  at 
work,  smiKBg  and  perspiring,  and  quickly  learning  the 
craft  He  seldom  spoke,  but  he  sometimes  laughed  a 
mirthful,  natural  boy's  laugh  of  good  spirits  and  content- 
ment. From  that  day  his  interest  in  things  increased, 
and  before  two  months  went  round,  while  yet  it  was  late 
autumn,  he  looked  in  perfect  health.  He  ate  moderately 
drank  a  greai  deal  of  water,  and  slept  half  the  circle  of 
the  clock  each  day.  His  skin  was  like  silk;  the  colour 
of  his  face  was  as  that  of  an  apple ;  he  was  more  than 
ever  Beauty  Steele.  The  Cure  came  two  or  three  times, 
and  Charley  spoke  to  him  but  never  held  conversation, 
and  no  word  concerning  the  past  ever  passed  his  tongue, 
nor  did  he  have  memory  of  what  was  said  to  him  from 
one  day  to  the  next.    A  hundred  ways  Jo  had  tried  to 
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rouse  hii  memory.  But  the  words  CW«  Dorion  had  no 
meaning  to  him,  and  he  listened  blankly  to  all  names  and 
phrases  once  so  familiar.  Yet  he  spoke  French  and 
English  in  a  slow,  passive,  involnntaiy  way.  All  was 
automatic,  mechanical. 

The  weeks  again  wore  on,  and  autumn  became  winter, 
and  then  at  last  one  day  the  Curd  came,  bringing  his 
brother,  a  great  Parisian  surgeon  lately  arrived  from 
France  on  a  short  visit.  The  Curd  had  told  his  brother 
the  story,  and  had  been  met  by  a  keen,  astonished  interest 
in  the  unknown  man  on  Vadrome  Mountain.    A  slight 

Pressure  on  the  brain  from  accident  had  before  now  pio- 
uced  loss  of  memory  —  the  great  man's  professional 
curiosity  was  aroused:  he  saw  a  nice  piece  of  surgical 
work  ready  to  his  hand ;  he  asked  to  be  taken  to  Vadrome 
Mountain. 

Now  the  Curd  had  lived  long  out  of  the  world,  and  was 
not  in  touch  with  the  swift-mmded  action  and  adventur- 
ing intellects  of  such  men  as  his  brother,  Marcel  Loisel. 
Was  it  not  tempting  Providence,  a  surgical  operation  ? 
He  was  so  used  to  people  getting  ill  and  getting  well 
without  a  doctor — the  nearest  was  twenty  miles  distant 
—or  getting  ill  and  dying  in  what  seemed  a  natural  and 
preordained  way,  that  to  cut  open  a  man's  head  and  look 
into  his  brain,  and  do  this  or  that  to  his  skull,  seemed 
sJmost  sinful.  Was  it  not  better  to  wait  and  see  if  the 
poor  man  would  not  recover  in  God's  appointed  time  ? 

In  answer  to  his  sensitively  eager  and  diverse  ques- 
tions, Marcel  Loisel  replied  that  his  dear  Curd  was  merely 
mediaeval,  and  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  mental  powers 
on  the  altar  of  a  simple  faith,  which  might  rf.ioove  moun- 
tains but  was  of  no  value  in  a  case  like  this,  where, 
clearly,  surgery  was  the  only  providence. 

At  this  the  Curd  got  to  his  feet,  came  over,  laid  his 
hand  on  his  brother's  shoulder,  and  said,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes : 

"Marcel,  you  shock  me.  Indeed  you  shock  me  I" 
Then  he  twisted  a  knot  in  his  cassock  cords,  and  added : 
"Come  then,  Marcel.  We  will  go  to  him,  And  may 
God  guide  us  aright ! " 
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That  afternoon  the  two  grey-haired  men  visited  Va- 
drome  Mountain,  and  there  they  found  Charley  at  work 
in  the  little  room  that  the  two  men  had  built.  Charley 
nodded  pleasantly  when  the  Curi  introduced  hi*  brother, 
but  showed  no  further  interest  at  first.  He  went  on 
working  at  the  cupboard  under  his  hand.  His  cap  was 
off  and  his  hair  was  a  little  rumpled  where  the  wound 
had  been,  for  he  had  a  habit  of  rubbing  the  place  now 
and  then — an  abstracted,  sensitive  motion — altnough  he 
seemed  to  suffer  no  pain.  The  surgeon's  eyes  fastened  on 
the  place,  and  as  Charley  worked  and  his  brother  talked, 
he  studied  the  man,  the  scar,  the  contour  of  the  head. 
At  last  he  came  up  to  Charley  and  softly  placed  his 
finpers  on  the  scar,  feeling  the  skull.  Charley  turned 
quickly. 

There  was  something  in  the  long  piercing  look  of  thf> 
surgeon  which  seemed  to  come  through  limitless  space 
to  the  sleeping  and  imprisoned  memory  of  Charley's 
sick  mind.  A  confused,  anxious,  half-fearful  look  crept 
into  the  wide  blue  eyes.  It  was  like  a  troubled  ghost, 
flitting  along  the  boundaries  of  sight  and  sense,  and 
leaving  a  chill  and  a  horrified  wonder  behind.  The  sur- 
geon gazed  on,  and  the  trouble  in  Charley's  eye  passed 
to  his  face,  stayed  an  instant.  Then  he  turned  away  to 
Jo  Portupis.  "  I  am  thirsty  now,"  he  said,  and  he  touched 
his  lips  m  the  way  he  was  wont  to  do  in  those  countless 
ages  ago,  when,  millions  upon  millions  of  miles  away, 
people  said,  "There  goes  Charley  Steele!" 

"  I  am  thirsty  now,"  and  that  touch  of  the  lip  with  the 
tongue  were  a  revelation  to  the  snrgeoa 

A  half-hour  later  he  was  walking  homeward  with  the 
Curd.  Jo  accompanied  them  for  a  distance.  As  they 
emerged  into  the  wider  road-paths  that  began  half-^fay 
down  the  mountain,  the  Curd,  who  had  watched  his 
brother's  face  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  said : 

"  What  is  in  your  mind.  Marcel  ? " 

The  surgeon  turned  with  a  half-smile. 

"He  is  happy  now.  No  memory,  no  conscience,  no 
pain,  no  responsibility,  no  trouble — nothing  behind  or 
before.    Is  it  good  to  bring  him  back  ? " 
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This  morning  it  was 


The  Our^  had  thought  it  all  over,  and  he  had  wholly 
changed  his  mind  since  that  first  talk  with  his  brother. 
"  To  save  a  mind,  Marcel  1 "  he  said. 

"  Then  to  save  a  soul  ? "  suggested  the  surgeon.   "  Would 
he  thank  me  ? " 
"  It  is  our  duty  to  save  him." 

"  Body  and  mind  and  soul,  eh  ?  And  if  I  look  after 
the  body  and  the  mind  ? " 

"  His  soul  is  in  God's  hands,  MarceL" 

"But  will  he  thank  me?  How  can  you  tell  what 
sorrows,  what  troubles,  he  has  had  ?  What  struggles, 
temptations,  sins  ?  He  has  none  now,  of  any  sort ;  not 
a  stain,  physical  or  moral." 

"  That  is  not  life.  Marcel." 

"  Well,  well,  you  have  changed. 
I  who  would,  and  you  hesitated." 

"  I  see  differently  now,  Marcel." 

The  surgeon  put  a  hand  playfully  on  his  brother's 
shoulder. 

"Did  you  think,  my  dear  Prosper,  that  I  should 
hesitate  ?  Am  I  a  sentimentalist  ?  But  what  will 
he  say  ? " 

"  We  need  not  think  of  that.  Marcel." 

"  But  yet  suppose  that  with  memory  come  again  sin 
and  shame — even  crime  ? " 

"  We  will  pray  for  him." 

"  But  if  he  isn't  a  Catholic  ? " 

"One  must  pray  for  sinners,"  said  the  Cur^,  after  a 
silence. 

This  time  the  surgeon  laid  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
his  brother  affectionately.  "  Upon  my  soul,  dear  Prosper, 
you  almost  persuade  me  to  be  reactionary  and  medisevaL'' 

The  Curd  turned  half  uneasily  towards  Jo,  who  was 
following  at  a  little  distance.  This  seemed  hardly  the 
sort  of  thing  for  him  to  hear. 

"  You  had  better  return  now,  Jo,"  he  said. 

"  As  you  wish,  m'sieu',"  Jo  answered,  then  looked  in- 
quiringly at  the  surgeon. 

"  In  about  five  days,  Portugais.  Have  you  a  steady 
hand  and  a  quick  eye  ? " 
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Jo  spread  out  his  hands  in  deprecation,  and  turned  to 
the  Cur^,  as  though  for  him  to  answer. 

"  Jo  is  something  of  a  physician  and  surgeon  too,  Marcel. 
He  has  a  gift.  He  has  cured  many  in  the  parish  with  his 
herhs  and  tinctures,  and  he  has  set  legs  and  arms  suc- 
cessfully." 

The  surgeon  eyed  Jo  humorously,  but  kindly.  "  He  is 
probably  as  good  a  doctor  as  some  of  us.  Medicine  is  a 
gift,  surgery  is  a  gift  and  an  art.  You  shall  hear  from 
me,  Portugais."  He  looked  again  keenly  at  Jo.  "  You 
have  not  given  him  '  herbs  and  tinctures '  ?" 

"  Nothing,  m'sieu'." 

"Very  sensible.    Good-day,  Portugais." 

"Good-day,  my  son,"  said  the  priest,  and  raised  h)< 
fingers  in  benediction,  as  Jo  turned  and  quickly  retraced 
his  steps. 

"  Why  did  you  ask  him  if  he  had  given  the  poor  roiin 
any  herbs  or  tinctures.  Marcel  ? "  said  the  priest. 

"Because  those  quack  tinctures  have  whisky  in 
them." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Whisky  in  any  form  would  be  bad  for  him,"  the 
surgeon  answered  evasively. 

But  to  himself  he  kept  saying,  "The  man  wm  • 
drunkard — he  was  a  drunkard." 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  RAISING   OF  THE  CtJBTAIN 

M.  Marckl  Loisel  did  his  work  with  a  n  ^aterly  preci- 
sion, with  the  aid  of  his  brother  and  Portugais.  The  man 
under  the  instruments,  not  wholly  insensible,  groaned 
once  or  twice.  Once  or  twice,  too,  his  eyes  opened  with 
a  dumb  hunted  look,  then  closed  as  with  an  irresistible 
weariness.  When  the  work  was  over,  and  every  stain  or 
sign  of  surgery  removed,  sleep  came  down  on  the  bed— a 
deep  and  saturating  sleep,  which  seemed  to  fill  the  room 
with  peace.  For  hours  the  surgeon  sat  beside  the  couch, 
now  and  again  feeling  the  pulse,  wetting  the  hot  lips,' 
touching  the  forehead  with  his  palm.  At  last,  with  a 
look  of  satisfaction,  he  came  forward  to  where  Jo  and  the 
Cnr^  sat  beside  the  fire. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  he  said.  "  Let  him  sleep  as  long  as 
he  will."  He  turned  again  to  the  bed.  "  I  wish  I  could 
stay  to  see  the  end  of  it.  Is  there  no  chance.  Prosper  ?" 
he  added  to  the  priest. 

"Impossible,  Marcel.  You  must  have  sleep.  You 
have  a  seventy-mile  drive  before  you  to-morrow,  and 
sixty  the  next  day.  You  can  only  reach  the  port  now  by 
starting  at  daylight  to-morrow." 

So  it  was  that  Marcel  Loisel,  the  great  surgeon,  was 
compelled  to  leave  Chaudiere  before  he  knew  that  the 
memory  of  the  man  who  had  been  under  his  knife  had 
actually  rei^'ned  to  him.  He  had,  however,  no  doubt  in 
bis  own  mind,  and  he  was  confident  that  there  could  be 
no  physical  harm  from  the  operation.  Sleep  was  the  all- 
important  thing.  In  it  lay  the  strength  for  the  shock 
of  the  awakening — if  awakening  of  memory  there  wa* 
to  be. 
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Before  he  left  he  stooped  over  Charley  and  said 
musingly,  "I  wonder  what  you  will  wake  up  to,  my 
friend?"  Then  he  touched  the  wound  with  a  light 
caressing  finger.  "It  was  well  done,  well  done,"  he 
murmured  proudly. 

A  moment  afterwards  he  was  hurrying  down  the  hill 
to  the  open  road,  where  a  cariole  awaited  the  Cur^  and 
himself. 

For  a  day  and  a  half  Charley  slept,  and  Jo  watched 
him  as  a  mother  might  watch  a  child.  Once  or  twice, 
becoming  anxious,  because  of  the  heavy  breathing  and 
the  motionless  sleep,  he  had  forced  open  the  teeth,  and 
poured  a  little  broth  between. 

Just  before  dawn  on  the  second  morning,  worn  out  and 
heavy  with  slumber,  Jo  lay  down  by  the  piled-up  fire  and 
dropped  into  a  sleep  that  wrapped  him  like  a  blanket, 
folded  him  away  into  a  drenching  darkness. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  deep  silence,  troubled  only  by 
Jo's  deep  breathing,  which  seemed  itself  like  the  pulse  of 
the  silence.  Charley  appeared  not  to  be  breathing  at  all. 
He  was  lying  on  his  back,  seemingly  lifeless.  Suddenly 
on  the  snug  silence  there  was  a  sharp  sound.  A  tree 
outside  snapped  with  the  frost 

Charley  awoke.  The  body  seemed  not  to  awake,  for  it 
did  not  stir,  but  the  eyes  opened  wide  and  full,  looking 
straight  before  them — straight  up  to  the  brown  smoke- 
stained  rafters,  along  which  were  ranged  guns  and 
fishing-tackle,  axes  and  bear-traps.  Full  clear  blue  eyes, 
healthy  and  uutired  as  a  child's  fresh  from  an  all-night's 
drowse,  they  looked  and  looked.  Yet,  at  first,  the  body 
did  not  stir ;  only  the  mind  seemed  to  be  awakening,  the 
soul  creeping  out  from  slumber  into  the  day.  Presently, 
however,  as  the  eyes  gazed,  there  crept  into  them  a 
wonder,  a  trouble,  an  anxiety.  For  a  moment  they 
strained  at  the  rafters  and  the  crude  weapons  and  im- 
plements there,  then  the  body  moved,  quickly,  eagerly, 
and  turned  to  see  the  flickering  shadows  made  by  the 
fire  and  the  simple  order  of  the  room. 

A  minute  more,  and  Charley  was  sitting  on  the  side 
of  his  couch,  dazed  and  staring.    This  h  -t,  this  fire,  the 
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figure  by  the  hearth  ia  a  sound  sleep— his  hand  went  to 
hi8  head :  it  felt  the  bandage  there ! 

He  remembered  now !  Last  night  at  the  C6te  Dorion  < 
Last  night  he  had  talked  with  Suzon  Charlemagne  at  the 
Cote  Dorion;  last  night  he  had  drunk  harder  than  he 
had  ever  drunk  in  his  life,  he  had  defied,  chaffed,  insulted 
the  river-drivers.  The  whole  scene  came  back:  the 
faces  of  Suzon  and  her  father;  Suzon's  fingers  on  his 
for  an  instant;  the  glass  of  brandy  beside  him;  the 
lanterns  on  the  walls  ;  the  hymn  he  sang;  the  sermon  he 
preached— he  shuddered  a  little;  the  rumble  of  angry 
noises  round  him;  the  tumbler  thrown;  the  crash  of  the 
tentem,  and  only  one  light  left  in  the  place !  Then  Jake 
Hough  and  his  heavy  hand,  the  flying  monocle,  and  his 
disdainful,  insulting  reply  ;  the  sight  of  the  pistol  in  the 
hand  of  Suzon's  father ;  then  a  rush,  a  darkness,  and  his 
own  fierce  plunge  towards  the  door,  beyond  which  were 
the  stars  and  the  cool  night  and  the  dark  rivor.  Curses, 
handa  that  battered  and  tore  at  him,  the  doorway  reached^ 
and  then  a  blow  on  the  head  and— falling,  falling,  falling,' 
and  distant  noises  growing  more  distant,  and  suddenly 
and  sweetly — absolute  silence. 

Again  he  shuddered.  Why?  He  remembered  that 
scene  m  his  office  yesterday  with  Kathleen,  and  the  one 
later  with  Billy.  A  sensitive  chill  swept  all  over  him, 
makmg  his  flesh  creep,  and  a  flush  sped  over  his  face 
from  cliin  to  brow.  To-day  he  must  pick  up  all  these 
threads  .-gain,  must  make  things  right  for  Billy,  must 
replace  the  money  he  had  stolen,  must  face  Kathleen— 
again  he  shuddered.  Was  he  at  the  Cote  Dorion  still  ? 
He  looked  round  him.  No,  this  was  not  the  nort  of 
house  to  be  found  at  the  Cote  Dorion.  Clearly  this  was 
the  hut  of  a  hunter.  Probably  he  had  been  fished  out  of 
the  river  by  this  woodsmaa  and  brought  here.  He  felt 
his  head.  The  wound  was  fresh  and  very  sore.  He  had 
played  for  death,  with  an  insulting  disdain,  yet  here  he 
was  alive. 
Certainly  he  was  not  intended  to  be  drowned  or  knifed 

— he  remembered  the  knives  he  saw  unsheathed or 

kicked  or  pummelled  into  the  hereafter !    It  was  «,bont 
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ten  o'clock  when  he  had  had  his  "accident" — he  affected 
a  smile,  yet  somehow  he  did  not  smile  easily — it  must  be 
now  about  five,  for  here  was  the  morning  creeping  in 
behind  the  deer-skin  blind  at  the  window. 

Strange  that  he  felt  none  the  worse  for  his  mishap, 
and  his  tongue  was  as  clean  and  fresh  as  if  he  had  been 
drinking  milk  last  night,  and  not  very  doubtful  brandy  at 
the  Cote  Dorion.  No  fever  in  his  hands,  no  headache, 
only  the  sore  skull,  so  well  and  tightly  bandaged — but 
a  wonderful  thirst,  and  an  intolerable  hunger.  He  smiled. 
When  had  he  ever  been  hungry  for  breakfast  before  ? 
Here  he  was  with  a  fine  appetite:  it  was  like  coals  of 
fire  heaped  on  his  head  by  Nature  for  last  night's  business 
at  the  Cote  Dorion.  How  true  it  was  that  penalties  did 
not  always  come  with — indiscretions.  Yet,  all  at  once, 
be  flushed  again  to  the  forehead,  for  a  curious  sense  of 
shame  flashed  through  his  whole  being,  and  one  Charley 
Steele — the  Charley  Steele  of  this  morning,  an  unknown, 
unadventuring,  onlooking  Charley  Steele — was  viewing 
with  abashed  eyes  the  Charley  Steele  who  had  ended  a 
doubtful  career  in  the  coarse  and  desperate  proceedings 
of  last  night.  With  a  nervous  confusion  he  sought 
refuge  in  his  eye-glass.  His  fingers  fumbled  over  his 
waistcoat,  but  did  not  find  it.  The  weapon  of  defence 
and  attetck,  the  symbol  of  interrogation  and  incompre- 
hensibility, was  gone.  Beauty  Steele  was  under  the  eyes 
of  another  self,  and  neither  disdain,  nor  contempt,  nor 
the  passive  stare,  were  available.'  He  got  suddenly  to 
his  feet,  and  started  forward,  as  though  to  find  refuge 
from  himself. 

The  abrupt  action  sent  the  blood  to  his  head,  and 
feeling  a  blindness  come  over  him,  he  puc  both  hands 
up  to  his  temples,  and  sank  back  on  the  couch,  dizzy 
and  faint. 

His  motions  waked  Jo  Portugais,  who  scrambled  from 
the  floor,  and  came  towards  him. 

"  M'sieu',"  he  said,  "  you  must  not !  You  are  faint ! " 
He  dropped  his  hands  supportingly  to  Charley's  shouldera 

Charley  nodded,  but  did  not  yet  look  up.  His  head 
throbbed  sorely.    "  Water — nlease  I "  he  said. 
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In  an  instant  Jo  was  beside  him  arain  with  a  howl  «» 

;  Have  I  ever  seen  you  before  ? "  he  said. 
\\  ho  knows,  m  .sieu'  I " 

him°forn .  v'V  ^?^'""'S  "'^  ^'S^  ^«^«  trembling  under 
a.  n  jr.:  1"  ^T  ""''Charley  Steele  was  himself 
fpt^o"  I  no  longer  the  simple,  quiet  man-child  of 

toee  days  ago  and  of  these  months  past,  but  the  man 
who  had  saved  hin.  fr,.n  hanging,  to  whom  he  owed  a 
deb  he  clfue  not  acknowledge.  Jo's  brain  was  in  I 
muddle.  Now  that  the  great  crisis  was  over  now  tha? 
^he  expected  thing  had  come,  and  face  to  fa';  wiTh  fhe 
cure  he  had  neither  tongue,  nor  strength  nor  wit  Ki! 
words  stuck  in  his  throSt  where  his  heart  was  and  Yor 
a  mjnute  his  eyes  had  a  ki.id  of  mist  before  tS 

Meanwhile  Char  ey's  eyes  were  unnn   >,  m    „    • 
fixed,  abstracted.  P°°    '""'  °""°»s, 

"Is  this  your  house?" 

"It  is,  m'sieu'." 

He'.Tm'  hol'Tt^'t "",'  °^  i'^l  "^^''  ^y  *«  Cote  Dorion  ? " 
He  still  held  his  head  with  his  hands,  for  it  throbbed  so 
bu   his  eyes  were  intent  on  his  companion  ' 

1  es,  m  Men'." 
Charley's  hand  mechanically  fumbled  for  his  monocle 
Jo  turned  quickly  to  the  wall,  and  taking  it  by"ts  cord 
from  the  nail  where  it  had  hoen  for  these  lonj  months 

SSev'e  "Tl  ^'  ■'^■'^y'-V'^''"''  mechanicfurput'^^' 
mills  eye.  Thank  you,  my  friend,"  he  said.  "Have  I 
been  conscious  at  all  since  you  rescued  me  L«t  night V 
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'  In  a  wav,  m'sieu'. 
"Ah,  well.  I 


t  remember,  but  it  was  very  kind  of 

could  find  me  something  to  eat  ?  I  beg  your  pardou-it 
isn  t  breakfast-time,  of  course,  but  I  was  never  so  hungry 
in  my  life!  °' 

"  In  a  minute,  m'sieu'— in  one  minute.  But  lie  down 
you  must  lie  down  a  little.  You  got  up  too  quick  aud 
It  makes  your  head  throb.  You  have  had  nothin<T  to 
eat.  ° 

T  ".^°*'nS.  since  yesterday  noon,  and  very  little  then 
J  didn  t  eat  anything  at  the  Cote  Dorioii,  I  remumber  " 

He  lay  back  on  the  couch  and  closed  his  eyes.  The 
throbbing  m  his  bead  presently  stopped,  aud  he  felt  that 
If  he  ate  somethiug  he  could  go  to  sleep  again,  it  was  so 
restful  m  this  place-a  whole  day's  sleep  and  rest,  ho-.- 
good  It  would  be  after  last  night's  racketing !  Here  was 
primitive  and  material  comfort,  the  secret  of  content, 
If  ycu  liked !  Here  was  this  poor  hunter-fellow,  with 
enough  to  eat  and  to  drink,  earning  it  every  dav  bv 
every  day's  labour,  and,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  no  doubt 
living  in  a  serene  self-sufficiency  and  an  elysian  retire- 
ment. Probably  he  had  no  responsibilities  in  the  world 
with  no  one  to  say  him  nay,  himself  only  to  consider  in 
all  the  uniyer.se:  a  divine  conception  of  adequate  life. 
Vet  himself  Charley  Steele,  an  idler,  a  waster,  with  no 
purpose  m  life,  with  scarcely  the  necessity  to  earn  his 
bread— never,  at  any  rate,  until  lately— was  the  slave  of 
the  civilisation  to  which  he  belonged.  Was  civilisation 
worth  the  game  ? 

His  hand  involuntarily  went  to  his  head.  It  chan<Ted 
the  course  of  his  thoughts.  He  must  go  back  to-da/to 
put  Billys  crime  right,  to  replace  the  trust-moneys  Billy 
had  taken  by  forging  his  brother-in-law's  name  Not  a 
moment  must  be  lost.  No  doubt  he  was  within  drivine 
distance  of  his  office,  and,  bandaged  head  or  no  bandased 
head  last  nights  disgraceful  doings  notwithstandins  it 
was  Ins  duty  to  face  the  wondering  eyes-what  did  he 
care  for  wondering  eyes  ?  hadn't  he  been  making  eyes 
wonder  all  his  hfe  ?— face  the  wondering  eyes  in  the  little 
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city,  and  net  a  crooked  business  straight.    Fool  and 

H?.  1  TT^^  ?'"i^  ".'"'•  ''"'  ">«^«  ^o'  Kathleen  1 
„»  fK  T  .S\'.T'''."^  ^"^  «  ^'f^^S*  •nxious  flutter 
m«n  h/h'k'  ^''l"  h-'d  his  heart  fluttered  like  ths? 
When  had  he  ever  before  considered  Kathleen's  feelin™ 
as  to  his  personal  conduct  so  delicately  ?  Well  since 
yesterday  fie  did  feel  it,  and  a  sudden  sense  of  pUy 
T.^^?I  ""  lam-vague,  shamefaced  pity,  which  beliea 
the  sud<fen  egotistical  flourish  with  which  he  put  his 

Sd  way.  '^^  ""'^  '"'"^  ^"'""'y  '°  »"'"«»"  *e 

^nflh  '1°  "1""  }'^  ^y^f  ■='"'•"'•  They  opened  now, 
and  he  saw  his  host  spreading  a  newspaper  as  a  kind 
uLn  ^^  °l  *  r""  ^"'■g''  'able,  and  putting  some  food 

T  ufr;'"'f  1'.  '"^'"'  ""'^  *  b°"l  of  soup-  It  was 
thoughtfu  o  this  man  to  make  his  soup  overnight-he 
W  Lr  'V^r^f  de  the  fire  where  it  had  been 
woodsman.  ^        feUow-an  excellent  fellow,   this 

»1.^}'  *'**^-  '^'1°°'  '*'''°''  °°'''  ^-^d  he  drew  himself  up 
slowly  on  his  elbow-then,  after  a  moment,  lifted  himseft 
to  «  sitting  posture.  ••"■=o" 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  friend  ?"  he  said. 

o^n^Z  ^ortugais  m'sieu',"  Jo  answered,  and  brought  a 

Jf™  ''°lP"u  ",°",  ''""  '*'''«•  then  lifted  the  tin-plate 
from  over  the  bowl  of  savoury  soup  ^ 

•  I„i!v7^^^^?''^  ^^  ^''"'^y  S'««lo  =at  down  to  such  a 
breakfast.  A  roll  and  a  cup  of  coffee  had  been  enough* 
and  often  too  much,  for  him.  Yet  now  he  could  not  wlit 
to  eat  the  soup  with  a  spoon,  but  lifted  the  bowl  and 
took  a  long  draught  of  it.  and  set  it  down  with  a  sigh 

nil,  fVi  l^'"  ^l  ^'°}^  ^'^^'^  i"*o  'he  soup-larle 
pieces  of  black  oat  bread-until  the  bowl  was Vmals 
o^^lusoious  pulp  This  he  ate  almost  ravenously,  his  eyi 
wandering  avidly  the  while  to  the  small  piece  of  meat 
beside  the  bowl.  What  meat  was  it?  It  looked  like 
v^son  yet  summer  was  not  the  time  for  venison. 
What  did  It  matter!  Jo  sat  on  a  bench  beside  the  fire, 
his  face  turned  towards  hi.,  guest,  dreading  the  moment 
when  the  man  he  had  nursed  and  cared  for.  with  whom 
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he  had  eaten  and  drunk  for  so  long,  siould  know  the 
truth  about  himself.     He  could  not  te..   him  all  there 
to  toll,  he  was  taking  another  ineaL.  of  letting  him 


was  . 
know 

Charley  did  not  speak.  Hunger  was  a  new  sensation 
a  delicious  thing,  too  good  to  be  broken  by  talking  He 
ate  till  he  had  cleared  away  the  last  crumbs  of  bread  and 
meat  and  drunk  the  last  drop  of  soup.  He  looked  at  the 
woodsman  as  though  wondering  if  he  would  bring  more 
Jo  evuleiitly  thought  ho  liad  had  enough,  for  he  did  not 
move.  Charley's  glance  withdrew  from  Jo,  and  busied 
Uself  with  the  few  crumbs  remaining  upon  the  --able 
lie  saw  a  littio  piece  of  bread  on  the  floor.  He  picked 
It  up  and  ate  it  with  relish,  laughing  to  himself. 

"How  long  will  it  take  us  to  get  to  town ?  Can  we 
do  It  this  morning  ?" 

"  Not  this  morning,  ni'sieu',"  said  Jo,  in  a  sort  of  hoarse 
whisper. 

"  How  many  hours  would  it  take  ?" 

He  was  gathering  the  last  crumbs  of  his  feast  with  his 
hand,  and  looking  casually  down  at  the  newspaper  spread 
as  a  table-cloth.  r     " 

All  at  once  his  hand  stopped,  his  eyes  became  fixed  on 
a  spot  m  the  paper.  He  gave  a  hoarse,  guttural  cry,  like 
an  animal  in  agony.  His  lips  became  dry,  his  hand  wiped 
a  blinding  mist  from  his  eyes. 

Jo  Watched  him  with  an  intense  alarm  and  a  horrified 
curiosity.  He  felt  a  base  coward  for  not  having  told 
Charley  what  this  paper  contained.  Never  had  he  seen 
such  a  look  as  this.  He  felt  his  beads,  and  told  them 
over  and  oyer  again,  as  Charley  Stec  !,  in  a  dry,  crotkine 
sort  of  whisper,  read,  in  letters  that  seemed  monsiro"! 
symbols  of  fire,  a  record  of  himself— 

"To-day,  by  special  license  from  the  civil  and  ecclesiaa- 
IV"' ?°"f  ,^''«  P"»S/''Pji  in  the  paper  began],  was  married,  at 
St  Theobalds  Church,  Mrs.  Charles  Steele,  daughter  of  the 
Me  Hon.  Julien  Wantage,  and  niece  of  the  late  Eujtace 
Wantage,  Esq.,  to  Captain  Thomas   Fairing,  of  the  Koyal 
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Charley  snatched  at  the  top  of  the  paper  and  read  the 
dHte  — "Tfiith  of  Fol.rimry,  18—!"  It  waa  August 
when  ho  was  at  the  Coto  Doriou,  the  Olh  August  18  — 
and  this  paper  was  February  10th,  18- .  Jle  read  on', 
in  the  month-old  paper,  with  every  nerve  in  his  body 
throbbing  now:  a  fierce  boating  that  seemed  as  if  it 
must  burst  the  heart  and  the  veins— 

—"Captain  Thomas  Fairing,  of  tlie  Royal  Fusileers,  when* 
career  in  our  midst  lias  been  luarkcl  by  on  honourable  ma»e  of 
public  and  i.nvate  duty.  Our  fdlow-citiicns  will  unite  with 
u«  in  conKintulatHi!,'  the  bride,  wlioae  previous  misfortunes 
have  only  increased  the  reapwt  in  which  she  is  held.  If 
nil  remeinlier  the  obscure  deatli  of  hnr  first  husband  (.hough 
the  body  was  not  found,  tliere  has  never  been  a  doubt  of  his 
death),  and  the  subseque  it  discovery  that  he  liad  embezzled 
trust-nionejs  to  the  extent  of  twenty-live  thousand  dollars, 
thereby  selling  the  final  seal  of  shame  upon  a  misspent  life 
destined  fur  brilliant  and  powerful  uses,  all  have  conspired  to 
forget  the  assiciatinii  of  our  beautiful  and  admired  townawoman 
with  his  career.  It  is  painful  to  refer  to  these  circumstances, 
but  It  13  only  within  the  past  few  days  that  the  estate  of  the 
misguided  man  lias  been  wound  up,  and  the  money  he  em- 
bezzled restored  to  its  rightful  oi.-ners ;  and  it  is  better  to  make 
these  remarks  now  than  repeat  them  in  the  future,  only  to 
arouse  painful  memories  in  quarters  where  we  should  least 
desire  to  wound. 

"In  her  new  life,  blessed  by  a  romantic  devotion  known  and 
admired  by  all,  Mrs.  Fairing  and  her  husband  will  be  followed 
by  the  affectionate  good  wishes  of  the  whole  community." 

The  man  on  the  hearth-stone  shrank  back  at  the 
sight  of  the  still,  white  face,  in  which  the  eyes  were  like 
sparks  of  fire.  His  impulse  had  been  to  go  over  and  offer 
the  hand  of  sympathy  to  the  stricken  man,  but  his  simple 
mind  grasped  the  fa^.t  that  no  one  might,  with  impunity, 
invade  this  awful  quiet.  Charley  was  frozen  in  body* 
but  his  brain  was  awake  with  the  heat  of  "  a  burning 
fiery  furnace." 

Seven  mouths  of  unconscious  life— seven  months  of 
silence— no  sight,  no  seeing,  no  knowing ;  seven  months 
ef  oblivion,  in  which  the  world  Lad  buried  him  out  of 
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l»n  in  an  unknown  grave  of  infamy  I    Seven  months- 

fZ7  n"u\  T°  ""'■''°^'''  '■"  ''™^'='f  '^o'  "  "-"sue  and 
WrL,H^\l  M  r,"'"'"'^  """"t-lWly.  whom  1,:  hud  o 
befriended,  had  let  decent  men  heap  He.,rn  and  reprmiches 

h  in_he  read  the  lines  over  again,  his  eyes  scorching,  but 
h  8  finger  steady  as  it  traced  the  lines  slowly :  •■  the  ,M;crl 
death.  cvMed  trmt.mon.:,j,;"  "  the  final  seal  of  Aam. 
•upon  a  misspent  life  I "  -jj  o'u„i,e 

^tI^\rZT  'n  ^?''f' '^^  "i*  ^^^  tombstone  of  Charley 
Steele ;  dead  and  buried,  out  of  sight,  out  of  repute,  soon  to 

others-an  old  example  raked  out  of  the  dust-bin  of  time 
KTdaTE  "'  ""°""'^'  '"  '"^^  ^'  ""  ^^•"^  '-'1  '"« 

af  K  *"'  *'!''^ '"  ''"u'  ^°  ^"""^  ^  Oo  back  ad  knock 
at  Kathleen  s  door,  another  Enoch  Arden,  nnd  say, "  I  have 

to  go  his  way  and  show  his  face  no  more?     Break  ud 

l^l^^'°«     '"  ""'//'"g,«  of  l"ve  in  «l,ich  these  two  re- 

w  th  tL  ^"'""7'  ^"5'l'''"  °"'  "f  •'«'•  '"^J-'"!  i"terco.irse 
with  the  man  who  had  been  true  to  her  allthese  years  ? 

he  miT^hf^^'f '  T^""  ^'"^  ''"  ^^"^  '•<^°«  f"r  ifer  that 
he  might  destroy  her  now?  What  sort  of  .Spartan 
tragedy  was  this,  that  the  woman  wh„  had  been  he 
victim  of  circumstances,  who  had  been  the  slave  to  a 

to  h.r  "r'li"''*  y'^'  "''i^h  had  been  as  iron-bound 
to  her  should  now  be  brought  out  to  be  mancled 
S?  m  l°^"^'''""  °f  her  own?  What  I'd'she 
done  ?  What  had  she  ever  done  to  give  him  richt  to 
touch  so  much  as  a  hair  of  her  head  ?  ^ 

n.t°J''^'t'"\  '"■'",«  ^'"y  '°  J"'''^'''  »nd  clear  his  own 
name  ?   Go  back,  and  send  Kathleen's  brother,  the  former 

Si  wo  IH^'^''  ""  l^hievement  in  justice  I  'WouldTot 
he  JuTi  d^r  ^"°'?'  ""  '''^u*'""  "'«  ""'y  decent  thing 
What  ln2f  r  '°.'^'".""'f«  himself  from  the  equation"? 
What  profit  for  him  in  the  great  summing-up,  that  he 
was  teehmcally  innocent  of  this  one  thing,  and  that 
to   establish   his  mnocence  he   broke  a  woman's  heart 
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and  destroyed  a  boy's  life  7  To  what  end !  It  was  the 
murderer  coming  back  as  a  ghost  to  avenge  himself  for 
being  hanged  !  Suppose  he  went  back  —  the  death's- 
head  at  the  feast — what  would  thfre  be  for  himself 
afterwards ;  for  any  one  for  whom  he  was  responsible  ? 
Living  at  that  price  ? 

To  die  and  end  it  all,  to  disappear  from  this  petty  life 
where  he  had  done  so  little,  and  that  little  ill  ?    To  die  ? 

No.  There  was  in  him  some  deep,  if  obscure,  fatalism 
after  all.  If  he  had  been  meant  to  die  now,  why  had  he 
not  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  that  yesterday  at  the 
C6te  Dorion?  Why  had  he  been  saved  by  this  yokel 
at  the  fire,  and  brought  here  to  lie  in  oblivion  in  this 
mountain  hut,  wrapped  in  silence  and  losi  to  the  world  ? 
Why  had  his  brain  and  senses  lain  fallow  all  these 
months,  a  vacuous  vegetation,  an  empty  consciousness  ? 
Was  it  fate  ?  Did  it  not  seem  probable  that  the  Great 
Machine  had,  in  its  automatic  movement,  tossed  him  up 
again  on  the  shores  of  Time  because  he  had  not  fallen  on 
the  trap-door  predestined  for  his  eternal  exit. 

It  was  clear  to  him  that  death  by  his  own  hand  was 
futile,  and  that  if  there  were  trap-doors  set  for  him 
alone,  it  were  well  to  wait  until  he  trod  upon  them  and 
fell  through  in  his  appointed  hour  in  the  movement  of 
the  Great  Machine. 

What  to  do — where  to  live — how  to  live  ? 

He  got  slowly  to  his  feet  and  took  a  step  forward  halt 
blindly.  The  man  on  the  bench  stirred.  Crossing  the 
room  he  dropped  a  hand  on  the  man's  shoulder. 

"  Open  the  blind,  my  friend." 

Jo  Portugais  got  to  his  feet  quickly,  eyes  averted — he 
did  not  dare  look  into  Charley's  face — and  went  over  and 
drew  back  the  deer-skin  blind.  The  clear,  crisp  sunlight 
of  a  frosty  morning  broke  gladly  into  the  room.  Charley 
turned  and  blew  out  the  candle  on  the  table  where  he 
had  eaten,  then  walked  feebly  to  the  window.  Stand- 
ing on  the  crest  of  the  mountain  the  hut  looked  down 
through  a  clearing,  flanked  by  forest  trees. 

It  was  a  goodly  scene.  The  green  and  frosted  foliage 
of  the  pines  and  cedars ;  the  flowery  tracery  of  frost 
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hanging  like  cobwebs  everywhere;  thepoudre  sparkle  in 
the  air ;  the  hills  of  silver  and  emerald  sloping  down  to 
the  valley  miles  away,  where  the  village  clustered  about 
the  great  old  parish  church ;  the  smoke  from  a  hundred 
chimneys,  in  purple  spirals,  rising  straight  up  in  the 
windless  air;  over  all  peace  and  a  perfect  silence. 

Charley  mechanically  fixed  his  eye-glass  and  stood 
with  hands  resting  on  the  window-sill,  looking,  looking 
out  upon  a  new  world. 

At  length  he  turned. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  m'sieu'  ?"  said  Jo 
huskily. 

Charley  held  out  his  hand  and  clasped  Jo's. 

"Tell  me  about  all  these  months,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE   COMING   OF   KOSALIK 

Chaklky  Stekle  saw  himself  as  he  had  been  through  the 
eyes  of  another.  He  saw  the  work  that  he  had  done  in 
the  carpentering  shed,  and  had  no  memory  of  it.  The 
real  Charley  Steele  had  been  enveloped  in  oblivion  for 
seven  months.  During  that  time  a  mild  phantom  of 
himself  had  wandered,  as  it  were  in  a  somnambulistic 
dream,  through  the  purlieus  of  life.  Open-eyed,  but  with 
the  soul  asleep,  all  idiosyncrasy  laid  aside,  all  acquired 
impressions  and  influences  vanished,  he  had  been  walking 
in  the  world  with  no  more  complexity  of  mind  than  a 
new-born  child,  nothing  intervening  between  the  sight  of 
the  eyes  and  the  original  sense. 

Now,  when  the  real  Charley  Steele  emerged  again,  the 
folds  of  mind  and  soul  unrolling  to  the  million-voiced 
creation  and  touched  by  the  antennae  of  a  various  civili- 
sation, the  phantom  Charley  was  gone  once  more  into 
obscurity.  The  real  Charley  could  remember  naught  of 
the  other,  could  feel  naught,  save,  as  in  the  stirring 
industrious  day,  one  remembers  that  he  has  dreamed  a 
strange  dream  the  night  before,  and  cannot  recall  it, 
though  the  overpowering  sense  of  it  rema'ns. 

He  saw  the  work  of  his  hands,  the  things  he  had  made 
with  adze  and  plane,  with  chisel  and  hammer,  tut  nothing 
seemed  familiar  save  the  smell  of  the  glue-pot,  which 
brought  back  in  a  cloudy  impression  curious  unfamiliar 
feelings.  Sights,  sounds,  motions,  passed  in  a  confused 
way  through  his  mind  as  the  smell  of  the  glue  crept 
through  his  nostrils ;  and  he  struggled  hard  to  remember. 
But  no — seven  months  of  his  life  were  gone  for  ever. 
Yet  he  knew  and  felt  that  a  vast  change  had  gone  over 
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him,  had  passed  through  him.    While  the  soul  had  lain 

allow,  while  the  body  had  been  growing  back  to  chUd- 

like  health  again,  and  Nature  had  been  louring  into  his 

?l«?nT?"  ''^f  °8.  ^"^r'  "''"^  the^edifamentso 
peace  and  s  eep  and  quiet  labour  had  been  having  their 

7L7'^^Tu  ^^-  ^^^a/eorganised.  renewed^lushed 
of  the  turgid  eilt  of  dissipation.  For  his  sins  and  weak 
nesses  there  had  been  no  gall  and  vinegar  to  dri^k. 

en^r»^  r  u^  ^^1°^  '°°'''°S  round  the  workshop,  Jo 
entered,  shaking  the  snow  from  his  moccasined  feet 
Ihe  LxxTi,  m  sieu'  Loisel,  has  come,"  he  said 
Charley  turned,  and.  without  a  word,  followed  Jo  into 
down  Tfk  ^^r'  l'*°'^'".8  at  the  window  and  lookkg 
tZtf  ^  '''l^^^^^^eneath,  was  the  Curd.  As  Charle? 
entered,   M.    Loisel   came    forward   with    outstretched 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  well  again,  monsieur,"  he  said 
lTotete'£|^.tK,^r^^'«^-mom^^^^^ 

Jp^Js^cti^^^^^^^^^^ 

glass  as  he  met  that  clear  soluble  look  of  the  prfest-such 

a  well  of  simphcity  he  had  never  before  seen.      Onlv 

ht:trsyhTl"^^'  ''^' '-'-'  «^«--p-^-'  '^^i^ 

«n''lV'  ^°°^  °i  ^°?  '"  ^^«'  «°'  »nd  '0  coiii^  and  tell  me 
Tknow.""'''"'*^  '^"''"^-    "  ^  ''^^^  ''««"  ^  e^^^  t'-oubTe! 

th  J^T  ''*',.''°"«  of  the  old  pose  in  his  manner,  none  of 
the  old  cryptic  quality  in  his  words. 

yourTrnd^monir!"  ^"""^  "'^^"'^  ^°'  '^«  "^^^  "^ 
mv'^nnfv''^^"^  the  suggestion.     "I  cannot  easily  re- 

why  should  one  expect  such  treatment  from  ^Lg^' 
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when,  besides  all,  one  can  never  make  any  real  return, 
not  even  to  pay  for  board  and  lodging  I"  ,   ,     n    a 

"  •  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in,' "  said  the  Cure, 
smiling  by  no  means  sentimentally.  "  So  said  the  Friend 
of  the  World." 

Charley  looked  the  C\ai  steadily  in  the  eyes.  He  was 
thinking  how  simply  this  man  had  said  these  things ;  as 
if,  indeed,  they  were  part  of  his  iite ;  as  though  it  were 
usual  speech  with  him,  a  something  that  belonged,  not  an 
acquired  language.  There  was  the  old  impulse  to  ask 
a  question,  and  he  put  the  monocle  to  his  eye,  but  his 
lips  did  not  open,  and  the  eye-glass  fell  again.  He  had 
seen  familiarity  with  sacred  names  and  things  in  the 
uneducated,  in  excited  revivalists,  worked  up  to  a  state 
clairvoyant  and  conversational  with  the  Creator ;  ^i**  o® 
had  never  heard  an  educated  man  speak  as  this  man  did. 

At  last  Charley  said,  "  Your  brother— Portugais  tells 
me  that  your  brother,  the  surgeon,  has  gone  away.  I 
should  have  liked  to  thank  him— if  no  more." 

"  I  have  written  him  of  your  good  recovery.  He  will 
be  glad,  I  know.     But  my  brother,  from  one  standpoint 

a  human  standpoint— had  scruples.     These  I  did  not 

share,  but  they  were  strong  in  him,  monsieur.  Marcel 
asked  himself—"  He  stopped  suddenly  and  looked  to- 
wards Jo.  , ,       „      ,     1  •  1 

Charley  saw  the  look,  and  said  quickly, "  Speak  plainly. 
Portugais  is  my  friend." 

Jo  turned  slowly  towards  him,  and  a  hght  seemed  „o 
come  to  his  eyes— a  shining  something  that  resolved  itself 
into  a  dog-like  fondness,  an  utter  obedience,  a  strange 
intense  gratitude.  .       ,  „    ,    ^i. 

"  Marcel  asked  himself,"  the  Cur6  continued,  whether 
you  would  thank  him  for  bringing  you  back  to— to  life 
and  memory.  I  fear  he  was  trying  to  see  what  I  should 
say— I  fear  so.  Marcel  said,  '  Suppose  that  he  should 
curse  me  for  it  ?  Who  knows  what  he  would  be  brought 
back  to— to  what  suffering  and  pain,  perhaps  ?  Marcel 
said  that."  „ 

'"And  you  replied,  monsieur  le  Cure  ? 

"I  replied  that  Nature  required  you  to  answer  that 
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question  for  yourself,  and  whether  bitterly  or  eladly  it 
was  your  duty  to  take  up  your  life  and  live  it  out.  Be- 
sides It  was  not  you  alone  that  had  to  be  considered. 
One  does  not  hve  alone  or  die  alone  in  this  world  There 
were  your  friends  to  consider." 

"And  because  I  had  no  friends  here,  you  were  com- 
.?t"^l  *°  .*^'"''    fo''  "ne,"   answered    Charley  calmly. 

-iruth  IS,  It  was  not  a  question  of  my  friends,  for  what 
1  was  during  those  seven  mouths,  or  what  I  am  now 
can  make  no  difference  to  them."  ' 

He  looked  the  Cur^  in  the  eyes  steadily,  and  as  thoueh 
he  would  convey  his  intentions  without  words.  The 
Curd  understood.  The  habit  of  listening  to  the  revela- 
tions  of  the  human  heart  had  given  him  something  of 
that  clairvoyance  which  can  only  be  pursued  by  the 
primitive  mind,  unvexed  by  comrlexity. 

"  It  is  then,  as  though  you  had  not  come  to  life  again  ? 
It  IS  as  though  you  had  no  past,  monsieur  ? " 

"  It  is  that,  monsieur." 

Jo  suddenly  turned  and  left  the  room,  for  he  heard  a 
step  on  the  frosty  snow  without. 

"  You  wiU  remain  here,  monsieur  ? "  said  the  Curd. 

"  I  cac-ot  tell." 

The  Curd  had  the  bravery  of  simple  souls  with  a  duty 
to  perform.    He  fastened  his  eyes  on  Charley. 

«fI^°°TT'  '',  ^^^'^  ^"y  ''^*«°°  "^^y  yo«  should  not 
stay  here  ?  I  ask  it  now,  man  to  man— not  as  a  priest  of 
my  people,  but  as  man  to  man." 

Charle-  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  He  was  wonder- 
mg  how  ne  should  put  his  reply.  But  his  look  did  not 
waver,  and  the  Curd  saw  the  honesty  of  the  gaze.  At 
length  he  rephed:  "If  you  mean,  Have  I  committed  any 
crime  which  the  law  may  punish? -no.  monsieur^ 
If  you  mean,  Have  I  robbed  or  killed,  or  forged-or 
wtottged  a  woman  as  men  wrong  women  ?— no  These  I 
take  it,  are  the  things  that  matter  first  For  the  rest 
you  can  think  of  me  as  badly  as  you  will,  or  as  well,  fo^ 
What  1  do  henceforth  is  the  only  thins  that  reallv 
concerns  the  world,  monsieur  le  Curd."  ^ 

The  Curd  came  forward  and  put  out  his  hand  with  a 
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kindly  gesture.      "Monsieur,  you   have  suffered  I"  he 
said. 

"Never,  never  at  all,  monsieur.  Never  for  a  moment, 
until  I  was  dropped  down  here  like  a  stone  from  a  sling. 
I  had  life  by  the  throat;  now  it  has  me  there— that  is 
all. 

"You  are  not  a  Catholic,  monsieur  ?"  asked  the  priest, 
almost  pleadingly,  and  as  though  the  question  had  been 
much  on  his  mind. 

"  No,  monsieur." 

The  Curd  made  no  rejoinder.  If  he  was  not  a 
Catholic,  what  matter  what  he  was  ?  If  he  was  not  a 
Catholic,  were  he  Buddhist,  pagan,  or  Protestant,  the 
position  for  them  personally  was  the  same.  "  I  am  very 
sorry,"  he  said  gently.  "It  "ght  have  helped  you  had 
you  been  a  Catholic." 

The  eye-glass  came  like  lightning  to  the  eye,  and  a 
caustic,  questioning  phrase  was  on  the  tongue,  but 
Charley  stopped  himself  in  time.  For,  apart  from  all 
else,  this  priest  had  been  his  friend  in  calamity,  had 
acted  with  a  charming  sensibility.  The  eye-glass 
troubled  the  Curd,  and  the  look  on  Charley's  face 
troubled  him  still  more,  but  it  passed  as  Charley  said,  in 
a  voice  as  simple  as  the  Curd's  own  : 

"You  may  still  help  me  as  you  have  already  done.  I 
give  you  my  word,  too"— stranje  that  he  touched  his 
hps  with  hia  tongue  as  he  did  in  the  old  days  when  his 
mind  turned  to  Jean  Jolicoeur's  saloon — "that  I  will  do 
nothing  to  cause  regret  for  your  humanity  and— and 
Christian  kindness."  Again  the  tongue  touched  the  lips 
—a  wave  of  the  old  life  had  swept  over  him,  the  old 
thirst  had  rushed  upon  him.  Perhaps  it  was  the  force  of 
this  feeling  which  made  him  add,  with  a  curious  energy, 
"I  give  you  my  word,  monsieur  le  Cure." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  Jo  entered. 

"  M'sieu',"  he  said  to  Charley,  "  a  registerei?  parcel  has 
coT^n  for  you.  It  has  been  brought  by  the  postmaster's 
da.ghter.     She  will  give  it  to  no  one  but  yourself." 

Charley's  face  paled,  and  the  Curd's  was  scarcely  less 
pale.     In  Charley's  mind  was  the  question,  'Vho  had 
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rtiscovered  his  presence  here  ?     Was  he  not,  then,  to 
/escape?     Who  should  send  him  parcels  through    the 
post? 

The'Cur^  was  perturbed.  Was  he,  then,  to  know  who 
this  ma.  1  was— his  name  and  history  ?  Was  the  story  of 
hu  life  now  to  be  told  ? 

Charley  broke  the  silence.    "  Tell  the  girl  to  come  in  " 

Instantly  afterwards  the  postmaster's  daughter  entered 
The  look  of  the  girl's  face,  at  once  delicate  and  rosy 
with  health,  almost  put  the  question  of  the  letter  out  of 
his  mind  for  an  instant.  Her  dark  eyes  met  his  as  he 
came  forward  with  outstretched  hand. 

"This  is  addressed,  as  you  will  see,  '  To  the  Sick  Man 
at  the  House  of  Jo  Portugaia,  at  Vadrome  Mountain.'  Are 
you  that  person,  monsieur  ? "  she  asked. 

As  she  handed  the  parcel,  Charley's  eyes  scanned  her 
face  quickly.  How  did  this  habitant  girl  come  by  this 
perfect  French  accent,  this  refined  manner  ?  He  did  not 
know  the  handwriting  on  the  parcel ;  he  hastily  tore  it 
OMn.  Inside  were  a  few  dozen  small  packets.  Here 
also  was  a  sheet  of  paper.  He  opened  and  read  it  quickly 
It  said:  ^        ^ 

"Monsieur,  I  am  not  sure  that  you  have  recovered  your 
memory  and  your  heolth,  and  I  am  also  not  sure  that  in  such 
case  you  will  thank  me  for  my  work.  If  you  think  I  have 
done  you  an  iiyury,  pray  accept  my  profound  apologies.  Mon- 
sieur, you  have  been  a  drunkard.  If  you  would  reverse  the 
record  now,  these  powders,  taken  at  opportune  moments,  will 
aid  you.  Monsieur,  with  every  expression  of  my  good-will 
and  the  hope  that  you  will  convey  to  me  without  reserve  your 
feelings  on  this  delicate  matter,  I  append  my  address  in  Paris, 
and  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  with  high  considera- 
-tion,  monsieur,  yours  faithfully,  "  Marcel  Loisel." 

The  others  looked  at  him  with  varied  feelings  as  he 
read.  Curiosity,  inquiry,  expectation,  were  common  tc 
them  all  but  with  each  was  a  dififerent  personal  feeling. 
Xhe  Lur^s  has  been  described.  Jo  Portugais'  mind  was 
Mking  If  this  meant  that  the  man  who  had  come  into  his 
.  Ufe  must  now  go  out  of  it ;  and  the  girl  was  asking  who 
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wu  this  mysterioua  man,  like  none  she  had  ever  seen  or 
known. 

Without  hesitation  Charley  handed  over  the  letter  to 
the  Curd,  who  took  it  with  surprise,  read  it  with  amaze- 
ment, and  handed  it  back  with  a  flush  on  his  faca 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Charley  to  the  girl.  "  It  is  good  of 
you  to  bring  it  all  this  way.    May  I  ask        " 

"She  is  Mademoiselle  Rosalie  Evanturel,"  said  the 
Curd  smiling. 

"  I  am  Charles  Mallard,"  said  Charley  slowly. 

"Thank  you.  I  will  go  now,  monsieur  Mallard,"  the 
girl  said,  lifting  her  eyes  to  his  face.  He  bowed.  As 
she  turned  and  went  towards  the  door  her  eyes  met  hia 
She  blushed. 

"Wait,  mademoiselle;  I  will  go  back  with  you,"  said 
the  Curd  kindly.  He  turned  to  Charley  and  held  out  his 
hand.  "God  be  with  you,  monsieur — Charles,"  he  said. 
"  Come  and  see  me  soon."  Bemembering  that  his  brother 
had  written  that  the  man  was  a  drunkard,  his  eyes  had  a 
look  of  pity.  This  was  the  man's  own  secret  and  his.  It 
was  a  way  to  the  man's  heart ;  he  would  use  it 

As  the  two  went  out  of  the  door,  the  girl  looked  back. 
Charley  was  putting  the  surgeon's  letter  into  the  fire^ 
and  did  not  see  her;  yet  she  blushed  again. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

HOW  CHARLEY  WENT   ADVENTURING  AND 
WHAT   HE  FOUND 


A  WKKK  passed.  Charley's  life  \  as  running  in  a  tiny 
circle,  but  his  mind  was  compassing  large  revolutions. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  days  had  out  deep.  His  life 
had  been  turned  upside  down.  All  his  predispositions 
had  been  suddenly  brought  to  check,  his  habits  turned 
upon  the  flank  and  routed,  his  mental  postures  flung  into 
confusion.  He  had  to  start  life  again ;  but  it  could  not 
be  in  the  way  of  any  previous  travel  of  mind  or  body. 
The  line  of  cleavage  was  sharp  and  wide,  and  the  only 
connection  with  the  past  was  in  the  long-reaching  in- 
fluence of  evil  habits,  which  crept  from  their  coverts,  now 
and  again,  to  mock  him  as  his  old  self  had  mocked  life^ 
to  mock  him  and  to  tempt  him.  Through  seven  months 
of  healthy  life  for  his  body,  while  brain  and  will  were 
sleeping,  the  whole  man  had  made  long  strides  towards 
recreation.  But  with  the  renewal  of  will  and  mind  the 
old  weaknesses,  roused  by  memory,  began  to  emerge  in- 
termittently, as  water  rises  from  a  spring.  There  was 
something  terrible  in  this  repetition  of  sensation — the 
law  of  habit  answering  to  the  machine-like  throbbing  of 
memory,  as  a  kaleidoscope  turning,  turning,  its  pictures 
pass  a  certain  point  at  fixed  intervals — an  automatic  re- 
currence. He  found  himself  at  times  touching  his  lipa 
with  his  tongue,  and  with  this  act  came  the  dry  throat, 
the  hot  eye,  the  restless  hand  feeling  for  a  glass  that 
eluded  his  fingers. 

Twice  in  one  week  did  this  fever  surge  up  in  him,  and 
it  caught  him  in  those  moments  when,  exhausted  by  the 
struggle  of  his  mind  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  conditions. 
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hia  wrses  were  delicately  «usoeptible.    Viaioni  of  Jolt 
co«ur-B  saloon  came  to  hi.  mind?  eye     Wkh  a  .inX" 
separateness,  a  new-developed  dual  iense,  he  aaw  wSwlf 

move  here  and  there.  He  began  t^*  look  u"on  Sy 
i^V^LT\^'^i  knownrhe,  CharleaTaUa^B 
hadHnT^  t1  ''^  ^'i'*  '°  ''"'^«'  f°'  ''hat  Charley  Steele 
d^amr"«n?'°'  *"  !!'  °"*'«'  "O  •"«  '"«  thinking  and 
appetite,  comciden  with  the  seizure  of  his  brain  by  the 
old  sense  of  cvnicism  at  its  worst-such  a  worst  as  had 
Z  i"v'?r  '.'"'.^■"""S''  T''^"  'h^  -urcount'mal 

termor  "for  rr^f."  l'^'.  ^'^'^'  "  "o^Aict-almost  a 
new  oTdlrnf^'  ^^  H'*  '""  ''"»"«  >°"'  l«e  with  the 
fh w»  f  'N'?,8«-  T"  'ruth,  there  was  no  order  of 
things;  for  one  life  was  behind  him  and  the  new  one 

We  out^ofM'"'^''',r°'  "^"^  *^»*  »>««  he  wo'uld Tta;! 
here  out  of  the  world,  out  of  the  game,  far  from  old  mso. 

he  h«S''  """K^^'  '"'^  '°  ''^  f°'  «^«'  <="*  off,  Hn  allZ 
he  had  ever  known  or  seen  or  felt  or  loved !  .  Loved  I 
When  did  he  ever  love?    If  love  was  synonymous  ^th 

StoZ%h1^h">.%'"^"  ^°  8'^«  grea^tZi; 
aesire  to  get,  then  he  had  never  known  lova  He  realisflrt 
now  that  he  had  given  Kathleen  only  what  mighS 
g^ven  across  a  dinner-table-the  sensuous  tribTtf  of  a 
ST'^'i^PIT""*"''"''"'''  '™  passion  or  faith  or 

lor?h  ?i^"  h^''-'"'%"  ^"^  ^""^^  *»'  •>«  g'^^e  ter  nothing 
worth  the  having;  for  in  some  meagre  sense  she  knel 
what  love  was  and  had  given  it  Seagrely  after  heT 
nature  to  another  man,  preserving  meanwhJe  the  Ltter 
hLtcSes"^^^''"^  ''^'  """^  ^^"^^  ^^  had^fa^Idt; 

r^r^^M^^^?^^  °°^  '*"'°e  a'  another  man's  table— no 
L  hS  ol^  h^''  own  table-his,  Charley  Steele's  own^Me 
m  bis  own  house-the  house  he  had  given  her  by  deed  of 
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My  game  is  done  • /nd  whL  I '^°'"'  *?''"8  the  fishes 

lirium,  that  I  never  said  aw  ^Tl'  '''*'  ^  "^'^^^  ^-"^  d«- 
where  I  came  °rom  7^1%  "^jf  l"Sgest  who  I  was,  or 
I  suS-ose  Z  y  Srtkular  rj^;''  the  doctor-man  know? 
and  rh'eexperTLC?he"i5£s  "''"■""  ''^  """  "«-'• 

put  it  in  his  pocket  amin  Wo  5  "'^  P"?^''  "P- and 
and  looked  onrHis&dP^,     .'"'  °^*'  '°  *^  *'"''°« 

not  a  speck  on  my  toVgt f  Te  Taid'^"  "  m  \>  "'?■  "?' 
of  my  own  wi"  is  not  wnrtt,^  ^         t  ,    "^t  I  can't  do 

yieid\the:Ldro°f^roid\itte  ''i  rv  %''''''■ '° 

alone— here  in  Ghaudi^ire."       PP^'"®"    '■  P'^^  this  game 

He  looked  out  and  dnwn      ti,~ 
spring  was  shininsW,f°!^5\u^''^  ^"^^  8«n  of  early 

away  on  the  frozelrivir  1  v  ^""^  '''^  ^elds.    Far 
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to  shore— and  eariolea  were  hurrying  oorou  to  the  village. 
Being  market^ay,  the  place  was  alive  with  ^he  oheerful 
cummerc'  '  the  habUanl.  The  bell  of  thj  parish  church 
was  rini  .g.  The  sound  of  it  came  up  distantly  and 
peacefully.  Charley  drew  a  long  breath,  turned  away  to 
a  pail  of  water,  filled  a  dipper  halt  full,  and  drank  it  off 
gaspingly.  Then  he  returned  to  the  window  with  a  look 
of  relief. 

"  That  does  it,"  he  said.  "  The  horrible  thing  is  gone 
again^ut  of  my  brain  and  out  of  my  throat." 

As  he  stood  there,  Jo  came  up  the  hill  with  a 
bundle  in  his  arms.  Charley  watched  him  for  a  moment, 
half  whimsically,  half  curiously.  Yet  he  sighed  once 
too  as  Portugais  opened  the  door  and  came  into  the 
room. 

"  Well  done,  Jo  1 "  said  he.    "  You  have  'em  1 " 

"  Yes,  M'sieu'.  A  good  suit,  and  I  believe  they'll  fit. 
Old  Trudel  says  it's  the  best  suit  he's  made  in  a  year. 
I'm  afraid  he'll  not  make  many  more  suits,  old  Trudel. 
He's  very  bad.  When  he  goes  there'll  be  no  tailor — ah, 
old  Trudel  will  be  missed  for  sure,  M'sieu' ! " 

Jo  spread  the  clothes  out  on  the  table— a  coat,  waist- 
coat, and  trousers  of  fulled  cloth,  grey  and  bulky,  and 
smelling  of  the  loom  and  the  taUor  s  iron.  Charley 
looked  at  them  interestedly,  then  glanced  at  the  clothes 
he  had  on,  the  suit  thai  had  belonged  to  him  last  year 
— gave-clothes. 

He  drew  himself  up  aa  though  rousing  from  a  dream. 
"Come,  Jo,  clear  out,  and  you  shall  nave  your  new 
habitant  in  a  minute,"  ho  said.  Portugais  left  the  room, 
and,  when  he  came  back,  Charley  was  dressed  in  the  suit 
of  grey  fulled  cloth.  It  was  loose,  but  comfortable,  and 
save  for  the  refined  face — on  which  a  beard  was  growing 
now — and  the  eye-glass,  he  might  easily  have  passea  for 
a  farmer.  When  he  put  on  the  dog-skin  fur  cap  and  a 
omall  muiHer  round  his  neck,  it  was  the  costume  of  the 
habitatU  complete. 

Yet  it  was  no  disguise,  for  it  was  part  of  the  life 
that  Charles  Mallard,  once  Charley  Steele,  should  lead 
henceforth. 


HOW  OHABUCY  WENT  ADVENTURINO         05 

"  To'"etiC:" "  '^''"' '"'  ^°"  «"'''«•  "'•'""' ' " 

"Whattodo,  M'sieu'?" 

"Who  knows?" 

"You  will  come  back  ?"  Jo  uked  anxioualy. 

'Before  sundown,  Jo.    Good-bye,  ocnin  1 " 

Thw  was  the  first  long  walk  he  had  taken  since  he 
had  become  himsef  again.  The  sweet,  cold  air,  with  a 
bracmg  wmd  in  his  face,  gave  peace  to  the  nemsbut 
now  strained  and  fevered  in  the  fight  with  appetite.  H« 
mind  cleared  and  he  drank  in  the  sunny  Sir  and  the 
pungent  smell  of  the  balsams.  His  feet  Kghrwith 
mocc..em8,  he  even  ran  a  distance,  enjoying  the  dow 
from  a  fast-beating  pulse.  j  /    «  vue  giow 

n«^.'i '"'  °*'"^»"'°  ti'«  1'  gh-road,  people  passed  him  in 
canoles  and  sleighs.   Some  eyed  him  cunously.   What  did 

vfiC?  wl"!.^^'  "^J"''  '"'*'  ^'  i"  coLng  to  ^e 
vdlage?   What  did  he  expect?   As  he  entered  the  viUaae 

H«  IL"'  ■'^"f"'"'^-    ^J  ^"^  "°  destinatilTn;  no  S 
He  was  simply  aware  that  his  new  life  was  berinning 
He  passed  a  httle  house  on  which  was  a  sicn  "Narcitse 

Vn  fh  I  '''  '^'f;  '"J?-  "  ^'^'"•'" -WaWani, Notary  t" 
hTm  of  the  Z  r.'/l'  ^\  Everything  that  reminded 
b.,^«f  ,!,-Ho  ^'  "'  ^!S°"P'"  ^™  ■»  '°'"^'>  ''i*  it,  must 
b^)  set  aside     He  moved  on.     Should  he  go  to  the  Cur^  ? 

The?n»«i'f  if  ^"''1*^  ^'T  *''°P  ^*h  a  ''ivided  door. 

Ihe  lower  half  was  closed,  the  upper  open,  and  the  whiter 

sun  J  shinmg  full  into  the  ro7m,  w'he^e  a  bright  fire 

Charley  looked  rp.     Over  the  door  was  painted    in 

a'"Aerfr'.'i^Tn''r^^'  ^^^'-■"  He  look  d 
mswe.  J  here  on  a  low  table,  bent  over  his  work  with  a 
needle  in  his  hand,  sat  Louis  Trudel  the  S   H^Si| 
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footsteps,  feeling  a  shadow,  he  looked  up.  Charley 
started  at  the  look  of  the  shrunken,  yellow  face ;  for  if 
ever  death  had  set  his  seal,  it  was  on  that  haggard 
parchment.  The  tailor's  yellow  eyes  ran  from  Charley's 
face  to  his  clothos. 

"  I  knew  they'd  fit,"  he  said,  with  a  snarl.  "  Drove  me 
hard, too ! " 

Charley  had  an  inspiration.  He  opened  the  half-door, 
and  entered. 

"Do  you  want  help  ? "  he  said,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
tailor's,  steady  and  persistent. 

"  What's  the  good  of  wanting— I  can't  get  it,"  was  the 
irritable  reply,  as  he  uncrossed  his  legs. 

Charley  took  the  iron  out  of  his  hand.  "  I'll  press,  if 
you'll  show  me  how,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  want  a  fiddling  ten-minutes'  help  like  that." 

"It  isn't  fiddling.  I'm  going  to  stay,  if  you  think 
I'll  do." 

"  You  are  going  to  stop — every  day  ? "  The  old  man's 
vc"ie  quavered  a  little. 

"  Precisely  that."  Charley  wetted  a  seam  with  water 
as  he  had  often  seen  tailors  do.  He  dropped  the  hot 
iron  on  the  seam,  and  sniffed  with  satisfaction. 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  said  the  tailor. 

"  A  man  who  wants  work.  The  Curd  knows.  It's  all 
right.    Shall  I  stay  ? " 

The  tailor  nodded,  and  sat  down  with  a  colour  in  his 
face. 


CHAPTEE  XIV 

BOSALIE,  CHARLKY,  AND  THE  MAN  THE  WIBOW 
PLOMONDON  JILTED 

From  the  moment  there  mmo   f„   n, 

letter  addressed  to  "rL  Skk   M       \  P°/'-offi<=e   the 

dreamed  dreams.  MvstPrV  1?  V  •  °"*  '^  Evanturel 
in  all  the  experience7of  Se  took  hou'^J^"  ''^'"S 
strange  man  in  the  lonely  huf  nw.  •,  u  "f  ''^'■-  ^he 
head,  the  keen,  piercinAw  „  'f,.'''"-  "^^  bandaged 
masked  battery  oFthen.lS  Tf ',  """  "^""""'e,  likl  a 
to  that  life  /e  IvedaTan'  rom  :i"'''",  -^"^PP««'^d 
she  had  daily  commerce  H„?  ">e  people  with  whom 
books  and  dreamland  simofen.-''  T/  ^  ^°^'d  °f 
Most  books  were  romance  to^her^"""'  '^"'''^^  °^  '««■ 
to  which  she  had  not  been  eda'af/d  ""ELr*^  °'  " ""'' 
purely  Protestant  books  of  mil;  ^^^  °"«  «''  two 

m  a  box  in  her  dead  mo  h-t^"'"'^  enterprise,  found 
charms  of  poetry  and  ad^emure   Tw '"'/'"''  ^"  *e 

^^^hetiesensenever^em^rfr^^^^^ 

her''nShu\tntat:i*\r'r-  ''^'^  «"'  ^->^ed  at 
was  any  soft  sentLenrab^utS  i  *T'  T  ^''^''''  '^ere 
there  be  for  a  man  shrhad  w  •    .  '''''^"'-''°«''=ould 

her  feelings,  her  in^na  fon  1^  1":?' ir'^!''  ''^^^"- 
ture;  because  the  man  com.   Iln.l  !ff    .*'  '"S"  tempera- 
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parish,  where  people  said  of  fortune  and  misfortune 
happiness  and  sorrow,  "Cest  U  bon  2W«m  /  "—always 
"Cest  le  hon  Dicut"  ' 

In  some  sense  it  was  a  pity  that  she  had  brains  above 
tne  ordinary,  that  she  had  had  a  good  education  and 
nice  tasted.  It  was  the  cultivation  of  the  primitive 
and  Idealistic  mind,  which  could  not  rationalise  a  sense 
of  romance,  of  the  altruistic,  by  knowledge  of  life.  As 
she  sat  behind  the  post-office  counter  she  read  all  sorts 
of  books  that  came  her  way.  When  she  learned  English 
so  as  to  read  it  almost  as  easily  as  she  read  French  her 
greatest  joy  was  to  pore  over  Shakespere,  with  a  heart 
full  of  wonder,  and,  very  often,  eyes  full  of  tears— 
so  near  to  the  eyes  of  her  race.  Her  imagination  in- 
habited Chaudiere  with  a  different  folk,  living  in  homes 
very  unlike  these  wide,  sweeping  -  roofed  structures. 
with  double  windows  and  clean-scrubbed  steps,  tall 
doors,  and  wide,  uncovered  stoops.  Her  people--people 
of  the  imagination— were  not  quarrelsome,  or  childish 
or  merely  traditional,  like  the  liabitants.  They  were 
picturesque  and  able  and  simple,  doing  good  things  in 
disguise,  succouring  distress,  yielding  their  lives  without 
thought  for  a  cause,  or  a  woman,  and  loving  with  an 
imdying  love. 

Charley  was  of  these  people— from  the  first  instant 
she  saw  him.  The  Cure,  the  Avocat,  and  the  Seigneur 
were  also  of  them,  but  placidly,  unimportantly.  "The 
Sick  Man  at  Jo  Portugais'  House  "  came  out  of  a  mysteri- 
ous distance.  Something  in  his  eyes  said,  "  I  have  seen 
I  have  known,"  told  her  that  when  he  spoke  she  would 
answer  freely,  that  they  were  kinsfolk  in  some  hidden 
way.  Her  nature  was  open  and  frank ;  she  lived  upon 
the  house-tops,  as  it  were,  going  in  and  out  of  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  Chaudifcre  with  neighbourly  sympathy 
and  understanding.  Yet  she  knew  that  she  was  not 
of  them,  and  they  knew  that,  poor  as  she  was  in  her 
veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the  old  nobility  of  France  For 
this  the  Curd  could  vouch.  Her  official  position  made 
her  the  servant  of  the  public,  and  she  did  her  duty  with 
naturalness.  ' 
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m  the  parish  but  knew  her  touch,  and  responded  toT 
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him  in  with  knowledge  and  instinct.  She  was  the  one 
person,  save  Eosalie.  who  could  always  divert^Id  Lorn"' 
^d  this  mormng  she  puckered  his  so^ur  face  with  amur 
Tn  LJ  r  '  ''".'7  °f  the  courtship  of  the  widow  Plomon- 
don  and  Germam  Bo.  y  the  horse-trainer,  whose  greatest 
f«tT     an'-ual-training,  and  greatest  weakness  I  fond- 

Mttt.r'"'-lu^^^°'^'y  """^  <>"'«"''««•  Before  she 
i!S  i  ^i''  '"i''  tl>«  «"-anger's  smile  answering  to  her 
nod.  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  Charley  was  a  tailor 

•TJaT'"  *  '"'"'•  u^*^}'°''  '•**''"  «^«°  the  wide  wurruld. 
Tis  himiaperes  he  knows,  not  parrishes.  Fwhat's  he 
dom  here,  I  dunW.  Fwhere's  he  come  from.  I  dunW 
French  or  English,  I  dun'no'.  But  a  gintleman  bor^,  i 
know.  Tis  no  tailor,  darlin',  but  tailorin'  he'U  do  as 
aisy  as  hell  do  a  hunderd  other  things  anny  day.  B^ 
how  he  shhpped  in  here,  an'  when  he%hlipLd  in  hfre 
an  what's  he  come  for,  an'  how  long  he's  staySi'  an" 
meanin'  w;ell  or  doin'  ill  I  dun'no',  darlln',  I  dun*^."  '° 

in  Ength  "  ^°  "''  ^^  ^^y°"'"  "^'^  ^^^^' 

M^rwL^t  ^^"^"'^  'T  'i™'  ^°^  ^'y^  ^^°^^"  asked 
Mrs.  ilynn,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"I  have  seen  him— but  not  in  the  tailor-shop.    I  saw 
him  at  Jo  Portugais'  a  fortnight  ago  " 

r.Zt7'^%^"^'''\  ^t  J°P°rtugais'_that's  a  quare 
pla^e  for  a  stranger!  'Tis  not  wid  Jo's  introducshun 
I  d  be  comm  to  Chaudifere." 

'•He  comes  with  the  Curd's  introduction." 

"An  how  d'ye  know  tha',,  darlin'  ?" 
went"  there  ^^  ''"^  *'  "^^  Portugais'  with  Monsieur  when  I 

"You  wint  there!" 

"  To  take  him  a  letter— the  stranger  " 

"  What's  his  name,  darlin'  ? " 

"The  letter  I  took  him  was  addressed,  'To  the  Siok 
MancU  Jo  Portugais  House  at  Vadrome  Mmntainr 

tr,  „  ri  ,1°'    I  '^."^  ''''°^'-    'T'^  «0">e  rich  man  come 
to  g  t  well,  and  plays  at  bein'  tailor.    But  why  didn't 
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M^IXT  '°  *'''  °""''  ^  ^■'"•^^^  """^^    That', 
Eosalie  shook  her  head,  and  looked  reflectively  through 

the  window  towards  the  tailor-shop.  ""rougn 

"How  manny  times  have  ye  seen  him  ?" 
•■Only  once,"  answered  Rosalie   truthfully.     She  did 

nearIvTv''A''"  ^^^  ^^^'^'^  '^'  ^^e  had  thWwalked 
nearly  to  Vadrome  Mountain  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him 
again ;  and  that  she  had  gone  to  her  favourite  resort,  the 
mth  frn™  V  f  "'Jf'  ^y'°8  in  the  way  of  the  river- 
Ito-  f'^°'"„Jadrome  Mountain,  on  the  chance  of  his 
passmg.  She  did  not  tell  Mrs.  Flynn  that  there  had 
scarcely  been  a  waking  hour  when  she  had  not  thought 

"What  Portugais  knows,  he'll  not  be  tellin'."  said  Mrs 
.^  T^Hn  f  If  """^n*-  :  An'  'tis  no  business  of  ours,  is 
shopniwl"  '  °  "°'°'°'  ""'  °*  '•>«  ^^°^- 

They  both  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  Jo 

ZurT\T'"'  ^r'^f  '^^  ''^^^'''  "^nd  Maximilian 
ff-ff  f  '■•     The  three  stood  in  the  middle  of  tlie 

street  for  a  minute.  Jo  talking  freely.  He  was  usually 
morose  and  taciturn,  but  now  hi  spoke  as  though  eag«o 
unburden  his  mind-Charley  and  he  had  agreed  upon 
what  should  be  said  to  the  people  of  Chaudiirl         ^ 

Ifie  sight  of  the  confidences  among  the  three  was  ton 
oTe  iL^^n  I'^r  T  "'"^  "P^^^-l  *'  door  of  the^ost- 

therel"  .1  -H  ^°  n°-  "^^^  *^««  ""^^  ^h^ndi? 
there!     she  said.     «  Come  in-ma'm'selle  says  come  in 

^rfs.  ir'  "^"'  ^r'  "  '^'^''^  fi'  '°  tear,  Jo  Portu-' 
fdded.  ^^  ^°"      "^^  ""  "'^^^  "a'm'selle  bids ! "  she 

f^)v*'^..^°°?  *f''^.'"^ard8  Jo  was  inside  the  post-office 

^y  heLt      '"^'  ^''^  '^'  deliberation  of  a  lesson  1^ 

"It's  all  right,  as  ma'm'selle  knows,"  he  said     "The 

„f:    -T^'     Th?  Cur(5  knows  all.    M'sieu'  come  to 

..ck-and  ho  stayed  there.     There  is  nothing 

i-trees  and  the  junipers  to  cure  some  thingi 
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■I  will  notgofromTh^uSeTl^lrr  71'^^' 
and  I  will  earn  my  bread  here '    At  fi,^"      k  ™  f°°'- 

That  s  good  enough  for  me ! "  said  che  sailHIor     ..  t* 

ran  out  from  the  post-office.    Not  far  trrTth.    S  ^ 

from  his  disappomtment  with  the  widow  Plomondon  hn5 
driven  his  tamed  moose  up  to  the  C  00™^' and 
had  drunk  enough  whisky  to  nmke  him  Ttem^S 
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He  had  then  begun  to  "show  off"  the  animal,  but  the 
savage  instincts  of  the  moose  being  roused,  he  had 
attacked  his  master,  charging  with  wide-branching  horns, 

fn,lir  ^!?^  ""  ?  ^''  ^^^-  B°"y  ^"3  '°°  drunk  to  fight 
mteihgently.     He  went  down  under  the  hoofs  of  the 

h?r^f!l  ""?'''•  tt  ^^  ••"««  boar-hound.  always  with 
him,  fastened  on  the  moose's  throat,  dragged  him  to  :he 
ground,  and  tore  gaping  wounds  in  his  necf. 
It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment.     People  ran  from  the 

Z^Tnuf  '"^''"'''''  ""l'  '''"^"^  »'  ^  comfortabCdis! 
fn  «nr^  wt°'°°''  Was  dragged  down;  then  they  made 
rpn^^^v""^  1,*^  insensible  man.  Before  any  one^  could 
reach  h.m,  however,  the  great  hound,  with  dripping 
fangs  rushed  to  his  master's  body,  and,  standing  ovT?t^ 
showed  his  teeth  savagely.  The  hotel-keeper  approached 
but  the  bristles  of  the  hound  stood  up,  he  prepared  to 
attack  and  the  landlord  drew  back  in  haste^  Then  M 
^S"'  ■  ^Pt^'y- ^ho  had  joined  the  crowd,  held  out 
h>H«./°*-\'^''^:u"f  ^."^  insinuating  rhetoric  drew  a 
ir!l  r^?  '^'"'  *'u^  ^"'^^"'■'^  '■"d  done ;  but  he  retreated 
precipitously  as  the  hound  crouched  back  for  a  spring 

*  .  \  7^^,  ^"""''^  •'^d  now  settled  down  on  his 
master's  body,  his  bloodshot  eyes  watching  in  menace 
The  one  chance  seemed  to  be  to  shoot  him,  and  the^ 
must  bo  no  bungling,  lest  his  prostrate  master  suffer  at 
the  same  time.  The  crowd  had  melted  away  into  the 
houses  and  were  now  standing  at  doorways  and  windows 
ready  for  instant  retreat.  J       ^  wmuows, 

wonlli  wff  1'%?""  '"^^  °°*  "*  disposal,  but  who 
rP»iJ  ■,,"^°,^'"''"Saiswas  an  expert  shot,  and  he 
reached  out  a  hand  for  the  weapon 

waftr'^^lflf'  ■""'''"'  ^:;''°'«'^el  cried,  "Wait I  oh, 
ThaL  \  ""^l  ""''  """"^^  interfere  she  moved  along 

callinfK^:?  '''  "^^  ''''''  ^P^^'^^'-e  soothingly,  ani 

wrun^  ZrA^'lf  *''I  t''?,*-  ^  ^'""*"  ^««ted.  Some 
wrung  their  hands,  and  Jo  Portusrais,  with  blanched  face 

voiceandt^""'  ''f  'f'"'  "^'"^  »^^-«d  kindness  of 
voice  and  manner,  Rosalie  walked  deliberately  over  to  the 
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^t  her  hand^lpSe„rS"i?  '%''>/ ^Atd 
With  a  growl  of  subjection  thp^n    a  "^  ?"  '"'^e  head, 
of  his  master,  and  licked  Rnoi^°^  *'''^''  f''""'  the  bX 
beside  Boily  and  fel    his  Va^t    'sh '"^^'l ""  "''«  3 
the  dog's  neck,  and  said  to?h<.         5^  P"'  ''«'•  arm  round 
only  one  I_ah,  yes.Z,Mo^eZ°rA''^r'  ""^  <>om^ 
who  had  just  a/rived  on  th«  .        '   '''^  "'^'^ed,  as  CharW 
yo^«7ou  can  lift  hi^'    tZT-'T'  ^"^^'d.    "  oZ' 
Her  arm  still  round  the  ^n„  V"  '"J'  '"'"se."         ^ 
Charley  came  forward    'd   «ff'  ^^^  ^^^"^  '»  him  as 
lUtlehowe-trainer,  drew  him    ''"^  "P  "•«  ''"dy  of  th^ 
hound  at  first  resentedtheaS  ^T  ^''  f^^uW^r     t£ 
became  quiet,  and  followed  aff.^  ""l^' ^°«»««'s  touch 
post-office,  licking  theTZnd.^r.^^'\^^^^'  towards  the 
down.    Inside  M^EvaSillr"  t^"''^  "'  the™huS 
laid  upon  a  couch.    CharW  «     '  •  ^^^  '°J"^ed  man  wm 
finding  them  severe,  adS  thaW^'^r''". ''"""•^^S 
while  he  and  Jo  Portuml Mf    u""^  '^""'^  J^  sent  for 
consciousness.   Johadsffli  J     ''^'""  '"«'°""g  him  to 
'"^ents  were  efficadouf     °^  "  '°'''  ""^  ^is  crude  me<h^ 

♦Vhen  the  Curg  camp    ft,     ■  • 
-er  to  his  care.  ITh^  Z27t  ^^  T  '""'''ed 
?  •  should  be  removed  to  hiLho«i^'  '".""«  «^enwg 
This'CchIT  '^'  »-°  pant"' '°  ''""'  '''^  "-a! 

ChaudlCa?d1tXrhil^ir-?-'-  to  the  people  of 
Evanturei.  ""^  ^''  ««<=o°d  meeting  with  H^He 

B^orl  rS\h'e7o££  ti^^-  P-inenc. 
excitement  ^  ^     ^"^  ^lUage  was  agog  with 

couiTaftt  Z  Sh°Si°"  ^r«».  for  Rosalie's 
stood  on  the  steps  of^e  Vdfe  ^^'^  ">«  ^o'ary 
rtetoric  proposed  a  vote  of  »Zf  V^''"?'  ='"1  with  fine 
cheering  could  be  heard  inf-1  'fu"°"  ^"^  the  girl  the 
bought  Mrs.  Flynnoir'''  '^'  P««t-office,^aid  it 
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he  was  making  hig  wiv  ?™m  i  '>t  '"'"^ ,'°  '^'"'''^^  " 
atreet  door.  "DwT/iv^r  i^  .""?  '""''  "^^  ^^  «>• 
That  avil  baste  tC-akilWiT^  '?  "^  «»'  hand? 
an'  all  the  men  o'  the  „1»  i*".  v^J'"'   already- 

she  walkin-  up  c^l  L  tn.""^^'"^  .^!^'''^  'J""".  «"' 
the  divil's  own!  Ai3^vete?«i'"''''ir'''"'  1«'««»' 
-you  that's  seen  somuch  ? "  """yt^'ng  like  it.  sir 

aniw'JScharlir*  '"""'  "'  '*""*  '''°"^' "'  ^«'='' "Jo^'" 

inZ'''"thin  r  '°""'*'°'  ^'»  '»  ''o^'e  a«'  maid,  you'ra 
"Quite  so,  madame." 

explainin'  what  was  for  tS  to  da"^'*''  ^'  """^^  •"'^«' 
"like  that,  madame." 

morrth?nton^ueV/ma^"'^°?T    ^''^'^'^  J-'-P-age 

time,  a  thine  like  that  thTiT  v  .''*  °°'  t^'o  furst 
of  a  Seignefr,  and  deinHi^*^/  '***  i«-granddaughter 
"Tis  not  the  first  tit^o  be  doi?  k"'"''^.?"  ^™°'=«' 
a  shlip  of  a  girl  she  was  th™  '^''^  *''"•««•  J«st 
mothe?  died,  an' she  wrwt  f  ''^*"  ^^o,  afther  her 
come  to  the  parish  a,^»„of    !'°^,  *=.°°''""-    ^  womua 

brother-from^Cnce  she  wt°^  %'^  f  ""«  ''°»^«  °f  h« 
furst.     'Twas  no  sZn  nnt  w'    ^niall-pox  they  said  at 

Alone  she  ^^V^e'C^S^l^Z^^'TV'''  '"^■ 
the  black-hearted  coward%i;„  f"^'  '^*'>  ^~''  "'one, 
the  place.  The  CuTwas  awav  ^it^'Z^^'"''  «°  "«" 
-poor  soul !  Who  wint!3„-^  ^^  ^^^  ''°'°«"  ^a* 
Who  do  ye  think,  sirT"  "*'  '^'^  '^^'^  f°'  l»er  » 

"  Mademoiselle? " 

she  wint  to  the^hou  e  of  pLL  A  tt'  ."'*'  ""''y 
an'  no  one  wint  near  hj  At..  ^^^  '''®  ^^^^' 
woman  and  the  pla^e.^^.^^  ? .^^^  tifcSl 
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when  he  come  back;  "tis  for  the  love  of  God.  God  U 
with  her-lave  her  be.  and  pray  for  her,'  laya  hei  An' 
he  wint  himself,  but  ahe  would  not  let  him  in.    <  'Tis  mv 

An  the  woman  will  live  if  'tia  God's  wiUl'says  she. 

mere  a  an  agnut  det  on  her  breast,"  says  she.  '  3o  an' 
pray,  says  she.  ftay  the  Curd  did,  an^  pray  did  we  all. 
tut  the  woman  died  of  the  plague.  All  afone  did  Ellie 
draw  her  to  the  grave  on  a  stone-boat  down  the  lane,  an' 
over  the  hill,  an  into  the  churchyard.  An'  buried  her 
with  her  own  hands  at  night,  no  one  knowin'  till  the 

-w 'L'  u  ^'u  ^.  '*."»*•  ^°'  *•>«  burial  over,  she 
wint  back  an  burned  the  house  to  the  ground— sarve 
the  villam  right  that  lave  the  sick  woman  alone!  An' 
her  own  clothes  she  burned,  an'  put  on  the  clothes  I 

H^H  f^.  1  *"■  ^'n  T  °r  •"*'«'•  A°'  fo'  'hat  thing  she 
cUd,  the  love  o  God  m  her  heart,  ia  it  for  Widdy  Flynn  or 

hrnlnT";  ^'^"■  '"J"'?' '  «"'«  *he  Curd  was  for  iver 
broken-hearted,  for  that  he  was  sick  abed  for  days  an' 
could  not  go  to  the  house  when  the  woman  died,  an'  say 
to  Kosahe,  'Let  me  in  for  her  last  hour.'  But  the  word 
of  Kosahe-shure  'twas  as  good  as  the  words  of  a  praste, 
sawn  the  Cur6  s  prisince  wheriver  he  may  be ! " 
This  was  the  story  of  Rosalie  which  Mrs.  Flynn  told 

wfe'' w  f^x.^^  *'t  *J'^"'  •^°°''  "f  *e  post-ofBce. 
When  she  had  finished,  Charley  went  back  into  the  room 
where  Itesahe  sat  beside  the  sick  man's  couch,  the  hound 
at  ner  feet.    She  came  forward,  surprised,  for  he  had 

,lr      good-bye  but  a  few  minutes  before. 

"  May  I  sit  and  watch  for  an  hour  longer,  mademoiselle  ? " 
he  said.    "  You  will  have  your  duties  in  the  post-office." 
Monsieur— It  is  good  of  you,"  she  answered. 

ior  two  hours  Charley  watched  her  going  in  and  out 
whispering  directions  to  Mrs.  Flynn,  doing  household  duty' 
bringing  warmth  in  with  her.  and  leaving  light  behind  her. 

It  was  afternoon  when  he  returned  to  liis  bench  in  the 
tailor-shop  and  was  received  by  old  Louis  Trudel  in 
peevish  silenoe.  For  an  hour  they  worked  in  silence, 
ana  then  the  tailor  said : 

"  A  brave  girl— that    We  wiU  work  till  uinu  to-night  i » 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  MABK  IN  THE   TAPEB 

ChaudiAkb  was  nearine  the  last  of  its  nine-days'  wonder. 
It  had  filed  past  the  doorway  of  the  tailor-shop ;  it  had 
loitered  on  the  other  side  of  the  street;  it  had  been 
measured  for  more  clothes  than  in  three  months  past — 
that  it  might  see  Charley  at  work  in  the  shop,  cross- 
legged  on  a  bench,  or  wielding  the  goose,  his  eye-glass 
in  his  eye.  Here  was  sensation  indeed,  for  though  old 
M.  Rossignol,  the  Seigneur,  had  an  eye-glass,  it  was  hold 
to  his  eye— a  large  bone-bound  thing  with  a  little  gold 
handle ;  but  no  one  in  Chaudi^re  had  ever  worn  a  glass 
in  his  eye  like  that.  Also,  no  one  in  Chaudiire  had  ever 
looked  quite  like  "  M'sieu'  "—for  so  it  was  that,  after  the 
first  few  days,  (a  real  tribute  to  his  importance  and  sign 
of  the  interest  he  created)  Charley  came  to  be  called 
"M'sieu',"  and  the  Mallard  was  at  last  entirely  dropped. 

Presently  people  came  and  stood  at  the  tailor's  door 
and  talked,  or  listened  to  Louis  Trudel  and  M'sieu' 
talking.  And  it  came  to  be  noised  abroad  that  the 
stranger  talked  as  well  as  the  Curd  and  better  than  the 
Notary.  By-and-by  they  associated  his  eye-glass  with 
his  talent,  so  that  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  be  the  cause 
of  it  Yet  their  talk  was  ever  of  simple  subjects,  of 
everyday  life  about  them,  now  and  then  of  politics, 
occasionally  of  the  events  of  the  world  filtered  to  them 
through  vast  tracts  of  country.  There  was  one  subject 
which,  however,  was  barred ;  perhaps  because  there  was 
knowledge  abroad  that  M'  ;eu'  was  not  a  Catholic, 
perhaps  because  Charley  himself  adroitly  changed  the 
conversation  when  it  veered  that  way. 

Though  the  parish  had  not  quite  made  up  its  mind 
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i^tt  i°^\  '^*"  "*,"  »  """»^''  o'  'Wngi  in  hia  favour 
J«  i^tn^VP^*^  'u"  P"""^  '*«'"*«1  wtSfied;  «econdly. 

I^uU  Tn?/l"»°'"*  ^K?'"*"'  u^''"''  '"'  ""  ""'king  for 
I^uw  Trudel  for  nothing.  These  things  Jo  Portugais 
diligently  impressed  on  the  winds  of  all  who  "odd 

From  above  the  frosted  part  of  the  windows  of  the 
post^fflce.  in  the  corner  where  she  sorted  letters,  Eosalie 
could  look  over  at  the  tailor's  shop  at  an  angk;  could 
sometimes  even  see  M'sieu'  standing  at  the  fong  table 

8h  \P|f':?  .".'  "''^"''  "  ^"  °'  "hears,  or  a  measure 
bhe  watched  the  tailor-shop  herself,  but  it  annoyed  her 
when  she  saw  anv  one  else  do  so.  She  resented-she 
was  a  woman  and  loved  monopoly-all  inquiry  regaidinu 
M  sieu',  so  frequently  addressed  to  her.  ™8^wg 

One  afternoon,  as  Charley  came  out.  on  his  way  to 
nn?.,M°"'^w'*  ^'^T"'  Mo""'"*".  «he  happened  to  be 
rSthe^strertot^"^*'^'  ^'''  '"^  ^"'^P'  ^^ 

m^fm'o'LC"''*''^''  ^P"'-  P""'  '^^  •°''  "»•  ""J*. 

'  Yk*'"''  ^*''  *'°'°®  '"'  °"»>sieur  Mallard." 
"Ah.  It  18  nice  of  you  to  remember  me,"  he  answered. 
..  A/*'  ^°"  *^*'"y  day— often."  Bhe  answered. 
Uf  course,  we  are  neighbours,"  he  responded.    "The 
man— the  horse-trainer- is  quite  well  again  ?" 

"  He  has  gone  home  almost  well,"  she  answered.     She 
placed  pens,  paper,  and  ink  before  him.    "Will  these  do?" 
1  erfectly,   he  answered  mechanically,  and  laid  a  few 
pens  and  a  bottle  of  ink  beside  the  paper 

noi-T°lLrr  IF  *"'?^^  '''?'  ''">■'"  ^^  said-they  had 
often  '°eether  since,  though  seeing  each  other  so 

the  hound"/ "^  '"'^'^  ^°  ''""''^  ""'''®  '"^'"'^  '""'  '°^~ 
"  Of  course,"  he  rejoined. 
"We  should  show  animals  that  we  trust  them,"  she 

r^rhror^°un"r' '"  """^  ""^ ''"  "^'^  •*" 

He  did  not  uiswer.    Presently  his  eye  glanced  at  the 
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pil»r  •gain,  and  waa  arre»ted.  He  ran  hi«  fingers  over 
1^  and  a  cunous  look  flashed  acrosg  his  face.    He  held 

uT.'^k"Pk°,J^,'  ^'^^^  ^"'^'''y'  """J  '~'''ed  through  it 
It  was  thin,  half-foreign  paper,  without  lines,  and  there 
v,-M  a  water-mark  in  it-Iaige,  shadowy.  f.lmy-JSr«M/«„ 

K^L7^'r,^^'^'^tl'^  "">  "»"^  "^'''^  had  belonged  to 
hr^^T-  "°°'''--  ^''i"  ''»'"-n»»rk  waB  made  to  cele^ 
brate  their  marnage-day.    Only  for  one  year  hud  this 

^KlJr  ">''"'''""'  f"  ^^''""^'  '"  it  wasstoppei 

nlH  n?  k'^"""  '•  *"'  *"""^'  *  reminder,  not  only  of  X 
ThJ  ^  i"''  ""  •"  *r'/*"'  Parchment  for  tL  new 
:„l7„i.  ?V"  P,'^"^  °'  P'*'"  8°°'^  P*P«r.  ready  for  pen 
th.  ZiTt  \  '"""■,  {°  '^«  (^'""^'B  brother  in  Pari^ 
the  only  letter  he  would  ever  write,  ever  again  until  he 

thl^^i"'*^ '"'"''"'  •""  '"'1^  ''  "P  '"  the  light  and 
there  was  the  name  over  which  his  letter  must  be  written 

^lifc.fe"'''"'-  *  '"J'  Pf'-'-'ie"'.  obscured,  but  brougbt 
to  life  by  the  raising  of  a  hand 

The  girl  caught  the  flash  of  feeling  in  his  face  saw 
him  hording  the  paper  up  to  the  light,  and  then!' wTth 
an  abstracted  air,  calmly  lay  it  down 

"That  will  do,  thank  you,"  he  said  "Give  me  thp 
1^^'  ^'^Y',  •?''?  ''^PP^"  •'  "P  '"'  him  withou    a 

"How  much  o'f  this  paper  have  you  ? "  he  asked. 

Ihe  girl  looked  under  the  counter.  "  Six  nacketa  "  «hp 
«aid.    "Six,  and  a  few  sheets  over"        ""  P*"''®'^'   «"« 

"I  will  take  it  all.  But  keep  it  for  me,  for  a  week  or 
perhaps  a  fortnight,  will  you  ?  •'    He  did  nit  need  all  thU 

papr  of  this  sort  that  the  shop  contained.     But  he  must 
fl^r^. '""'"""  '^'■•"'^^-^^  ^'^'^  ^P-k  aboutlt 

she'eur''*"  ^°^^  °*"  '"*"'  ""^  '"  **"  ®''^°  *•"«  ^°<»« 
"No.    I  Uke  the  paper,  and  I  will  take  it  all." 

Very  good.  Monsieur." 
Her  heart  was  beating  hard.    All  this  man  did  had 
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qt/TSTu^oiii.i.^.M  --d  to .,.  ..Bo 

d4l.inte.e3terrt£'ehatr^li^^^^^^^ 
alwayi'rSnf  """"'•■'  ^'^  "'''''''^  9-«Wy-     « I  am 
the  wiser  for  rlS'ZtlSffT^  ""'"^  ^°"'<*  ^ 

^^.  -a,  a^JS^;4r^,r5^rf:i^ 

3^fEa:-/i^it-^.»shea. 

3  A  ''''  *"'""^''  'l'"<='''y  *--ds  her.  but  he  did  not 
rouS  t^Z^^-'  '""^  ^''''  «^-'X.    "Don't 

to  the  counter.  ^ilMTnvl:&t'Z-l''^T 
had  bought,  held  it  up  to  the  Lht  Sh«  Iv  ^^""H 
amazement.  ^         °"^  8*^®  a  cry  of 

"Kathleen I"  she  cried. 

said  he  woulA/K^pVi:  Sh^ '^  '''''  '"'^  ''^ 
she  said  again  resentfully  ^''''  "^"^  ^*'''««° ' " 


CHAPTER  XVI 

MADAME   DAUPHIN   HAS   A   MISSION 

One  day  Charley  begaa  to  know  the  gossip  of  the  village 
about  him  from  a  source  less  friendly  than  Jo  Portusais 

a  s^,if 'r^'T^.'^""f"S  '^'^^  '"'y '°  be  measZffo; 
?nlT  V,  .  ^™^'^''''*'  '■'^^^  C^'«^'«y  "  ^^^  things  Jo  had 
told  about  him  were  true,  and  if  it  was  also  true  that  he 
was  a  Protestant,  and  perhaps  an  Englishman.  As  yet 
nf  rl^^'i^*  be*^"  "sked  no  direct  questions,  for  the  people 
K  ,f  ?r^T'  ''^^  '^.'  consideration  of  their  temperament  • 
but  the  Notary's  wife  was  half  English,  and  being  a  figure 
in  the  place,  she  took  to  herself  more  privileges  than  did 
old  madame  Dugal,  the  Cure's  sister  s     -  -"  um 

her  French  and  as  fluent.  Charley  listened  with  quiet 

hf  f  H  ^Vl'"  '^^  ^"^  ^"'■^''^'l  1"^^  ^"l-'We  statement 
sbe  said,  with  a  simper  and  a  sneer— for,  after  all  a 
Notary  s  wite  must  keep  her  position-"  And  now,  what 
IS  the  truth  about  it  ?    And  are  you  a  Protestant » '' 

There  was  a  sinister  look  in  old  Trudel's  eyes  as,  cross- 
legged  on  his  table,  he  listened  to  madame  Dauphin  He 
remembered  the  time,  twenty-five  years  ago.  when  he  had 
proposed  to  this  babbling  woman,  and  had  been  rdeoted 
with  scorn-to  his  subsequent  satisfaction;  for  there  was 
no  visible  reason  why  any  one  should  envy  the  Notary 
n  his  house  or  out  of  it.  Already  Trudel  had  a  re- 
spect for  the  tongue  of  M'sieu'.  He  had  not  talked 
much  the  few  days  he  had  been  in  the  shop,  but,  as  the 
old  man  had  said  to  Filion  Lacasse  the  saddler,  hi^  brain 
was  like  a  pair  of  shears-it  went  clip,  cUp,  cUp  rirfit 
through  everything.  He  now  hoped  that  h  s  new  fp! 
prentice,  with  the  hand  of  a  master-workman,  would^ 
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clip,  clip  through  madame's  inquisitiveness.    He  was  not 
disappointed,  for  he  heard  Charley  say: 

"  One  person  in  the  witness-box  at  a  time,  madame. 
ill!  Jo  Portugais  is  cross-examined  and  steps  down.  I 
dont  see  what  I  can  do!" 

"But  you  are  a  Protestant!"  said  the  woman  snap- 
pishly. This  man  was  only  a  tailor,  dressed  in  fulled 
cloth,  and  no  doubt  his  past  life  would  not  bear  inspec- 
tion; and  she  was  the  Notary's  wife,  and  had  said  to 
people  in  the  village  that  she  would  find  out  the  man's 
history  from  himself. 

"That  is  one  good  reason  why  I  should  not  go  to 
confession  "  he  replied  casually,  and  turned  to  a  table 
where  he  had  been  cutting  a  waistcoat— for  the  first  time 
m  his  life. 

"Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  stand  your  impertinence ? 
Do  you  know  who  I  am  ? " 

Charley  calmly  put  up  his  monocle.     He  looked  at  the 
foolish  httle  woman  with  so  cruel  a  flash  of  the  eye  that 
she  shrank  back. 
"  I  should  know  you  anywhere,"  he  said. 
"Come,  Stdphan!"  she  said  nervously  to  her  boy,  and 
pulled  him  towards  the  door. 

On  the  instant  Charley's  feeling  changed.  Was  he 
then  going  to  carry  the  old  life  into  the  new,  and  rebuke 
a  silly  garish  woman  whose  faults  were  generic  more 
than  personal?  He  hurried  forward  to  the  door  and 
courteously  opened  it  for  her. 
"  Permit  me,  madame,"  lie  said. 

She  saw  that  there  was  nothing  ironical  in  this  polite- 
ness. She  had  a  sudden  apprehension  of  an  unusual 
quality  called  "the  genteel,"  for  no  storekeeper  in 
Chaudiere  ever  opened  or  shut  a  shop-door  for  anybody. 
She  smiled  a  vacuous  smile;  she  played  "the  lady'"' 
terribly,  as,  with  a  curious  conception  of  dignity,  she 
held  her  body  stifif  as  a  ramrod,  and  with  a  prim  meni 
sailed  into  the  street. 

This  gorgeous  exit  changed  her  opinion  of  the  man  she 
had  been  unable  to  catechise.  Undoubtedly  he  had 
snubbed  her— that  was  the  word  she  used  in  her  mind— 
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but  his  last  act  had  enabled  her,  in  the  sight  of  several 
hMarUs  and  even  of  Madame  Dugal,  "to  put  on  Z " 
as  the  charmmg  Madame  Dugal  said  afterwards.  ' 

rhinking  It  better  to  give  the  impression  that  she  had 
had  a  successful  interview,  she  shook  her  head  mysteri- 
ous y  when  asked  about  M'sieu',  and  said  that^'He  L 

When  she  had  gone,  Charley  turned  to  old  Louis 

Quietlv  °hr°fV°  '".f  .y°"%°"«tomers  away,"  he  said 
quietly,      but    there  it  is  I      I  don't  need    to  answer 
questions  as  a  part  of  the  business,  do  I  ? " 
There  was  a  sour  grin  on  the  face  of  old  Trudel     He 

added.  Id  have  been  hung  for  murder,  If  she'd  answered 
the  question:  asked  her  once  as  I  wanted  her  to  ■' 

cLTT    *.°'!,^'>"t  »»i3  shears  with  a  sardonic  gesture. 

Charley  smi  ed.  and  went  to  the  window.  For  a 
minute  he  stood  watching  Madame  DauphinTnd  Eosllie 
at  the  post-office  door.  The  memory  of  his  talk  with 
Eosahe  was  vivid  to  him  at  the  momen  He  wa« 
thinking  also  that  he  had  not  a  penny  in  the  world  to 
pay  for  the  rest  of  the  paper  he  had  bougStHl  turned 
round  and  put  on  his  coat  slowly  ^        Jae  turned 

y,hhtl\^rj°'^  ^'"«  **^  ^°^-"  ''^^^  the  old  man, 
with  a  kind  of  snarl  yet  with  trepidation. 

1  don  t  think  I'll  work  any  more  to-day." 
.r,n^l\^°V    •^°'*^  °f    'he  devil  r     Isn't  Sunday 

"Oh  no-not  that!     I  want  an  understanding  about 


wages 


little  ^«n  *^  ^'*^''  °"'^'  '"^'^  '=<»^«-     He  turned  a 
htUe  green,  for  he  was  very  miserly-for  the  love  of 

ChSev^Lr^"'^  '■"'"'''*  ^'"'*  ^"^  happening  when 

hadbeen  tit  *^  ^°^''  •°"  ""^  ''^^^^  Reside  him.     He 

of  the  ne^^v^*?^  '"T'^  .  ^P^^'  ^^-^  *e  excitement 

the  pubUc  fof^nl^'A'^lJ?'"^  i""'^'""^'^  •'y  the  curiosity  of 
tne  pubUo,  for  he  had  orders  enough  to  keep  him  busy 
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untU  summer,  and  he  had  had  to  give  out  work  to  two 
extra  women  m  the  pariah,  though  he  had  never  before 
had  more  than  one  working  for  him.  But  his  rulinc 
Fassion  was  strong  in  him.  He  always  remembered  with 
satisfaction  that  once  when  the  Curd  was  absent  and  he 
was  supposed  to  be  dying,  a  priest  from  another  parish 
came,  and,  the  ministrations  over,  he  had  made  an  offering 

fiLj^i  ,P""^,,^V''°  V'®  y°™g  P™^'  hesitated,  his 
fingers  had  crept  back  to  the  gold  piece,  closed  on  it,  and 

tUIl  u  f  n  ^"f""  ""^  """^'^^^  ^S^'^-  He  had  then 
peacefully  fallen  asleep.     It  was  a  gracious  memory 

f,-„„;/?!l  r"*^  much  I  don't  want  a  great  deal,"  con- 
tinued Charley  when  the  tailor  did  not  answer,  "but  I 
have  to  pay  for  my  bed  and  board,  and  I  can't  do  it  on 
nothing. 

j^.j  How  have  you  done  it  so  far  ?"  peevishly  replied  the 

"By  working  after  hours  at  carpenteiing  up  there" 
—he  made  a  gesture  towards  Vadrome  Mountain  "  But 
1  cant  go  on  doing  that  all  the  time,  or  I'll  be  like  vou 
too  soon.  ^  J"'* 

"Be  like  mer  The  voice  of  the  tailor  rose  shrUIy. 
Be  like  me !     What's  the  matter  with  me  ? " 

"Only  that  you're  in  a  bad  way  before  your  time,  and 
that  you  mayn't  get  out  of  this  hole  without  stepping 
into  another.    You  work  too  hard,  monsieur  Trudel " 

"  What  do  you  want — wages  ? "  ' 

Charley  inclined  his  head.  "If  you  think  I'm  worth 
toem. 

The  tailor  viciously  snipped  a  piece  of  cloth.  "  How 
oa°  I  pay  you  wages,  if  you  stand  there  doing  nothing  ?" 
This  IS  my  day  for  doing  nothing,"  Charley  answered 
pleasantly,  for  the  tailor-man  amu.sed  him,  and  the 
whimsical  laental  attitude  of  his  past  life  was  being 
brought  to  the  surface  by  this  odd  figure,  with  bif' 
spectacles  pushed  up  on  a  yellow  forehead,  and  shrunken 
hands  viciously  clutching  the  shears. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  not  going  to  work  to- 
day and  this  suit  of  clothes  promised  for  to-monow 
night — for  the  Manor  House  too ! " 


'It 
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With  a  piece  of  chalk  Charley  idly  made  heads  on  brown 
pper.  _  "After  all,  why  should  clothes  be  the  first  thine 
m  one B  mind— when  they  are  some  one  else's!  It's  a 
beautiful  day  outside.  I've  never  felt  the  sun  so  warm 
and  the  air  so  cnsp  and  sweet— never  in  all  my  life  " 

"Then  where  have  you  lived ? "  snapped  out  the'tailor 
with  a  sneer.  "  You  must  be  a  Yankee-they  have  only 
what  we  leave  over  down  there  I  "—he  jerked  his  head 
southward.  "  We  don't  stop  to  look  at  weather  here  I 
suppose  you  did  where  you  come  from  ? " 

Charley  smiled  in  a  distant  sort  of  way.  "Where  I 
came  irom,  when  we  weren't  paid  for  onr  work  we  always 
stopped  to  consider  our  health— and  the  weather.  I 
don  t  want  a  great  deal.  I  put  it  to  you  honestly.  Do 
you  want  me?  If  you  do,  will  you  give  me  enough  to 
live  on— enough  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  a  year,  to  pay 
for  food  and  a  room  ?  If  I  work  for  you  for  nothine  I 
ddn  '"  °'^  *"*'^"  ^°^  nothing,  or  kill  myself  as  you're 
There  was  no  answer  at  once,  and  Charley  went  on- 
1  came  to  you  because  I  saw  you  wanted  help  badly 

1  saw  that  you  were  hard-pushed  and  sick " 

"L''?,^"'*  ^'*'^'"  interrupted  the  tailor  with  a  snarl 
WeU   overworked,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  the 
end.    X  did  the  best  I  could:  I  gave  you  my  hands- 
awkward  enough  they  were  at  first,  I  know,  but " 

the  tailo*  '*^'     "^^^^  '^^'^^^'i  awkward,"  churlishly  cut  in 

"Well,  perhaps  they  weren't  so  awkward,  but  they 
didn  t  know  quite  what  to  do " 

"  Y;ou  knew  as  weU  as  if  you'd  been  taught,"  came 
back  in  a  growl.  -6    ■        tuo 

"  Well,  then,  I  wasn't  awkward,  and  I  had  a  knack  for 
the  work.  What  was  more,  I  wanted  work  I  wanted 
ti  worjc  at  the  first  thing  that  appealed  to  mi.  I  had  no 
partic;alar  fancy  for  tailoring— you  get  bow-legged  in 
timel  —the  old  spirit  was  fighting  with  tha  new— "but 
here  you  were  at  work,  and  there  I  was  idle,  and  I  had 
been  Ul,  and  some  one  who  wasn't  responsible  fur  me— 
a  stranger— worked  for  me  and  cared  for  me.    Wasn't  it 
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natural,  when  you  were  playing  the  devil  with  yourself, 
that  I  should  step  in  and  give  you  a  hand  ?  You've  been 
better  since — isn't  that  so  ? " 

The  tailor  did  not  answer. 

"But  I  can't  go  on  as  we  are,  though  I  want  only 
enough  to  keep  me  going,"  Charley  continued. 

"And  if  I  don't  gi/e  you  what  you  want,  you'll 
leave  ? " 

"No.  I'm  never  going  to  leave  you.  I'm  going  to 
stav  here,  for  you'll  never  get  another  man  so  cheap; 
and  it  suits  me  to  stay — you  need  some  one  to  look 
after  you ! " 

A  curious  soft  look  suddenly  flashed  into  the  tailor's 
eyes. 

"  "Will  you  take  on  the  business  after  I'm  gone  ? "  he 
asked  at  last.  "It's  a  long  time  to  look  ahead,  I 
know,"  he  added  quickly,  for  not  in  words  would  he 
acknowledge  the  possibility  of  the  end. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  Charley  answered,  his  eyes  on  the 
bright  sun  and  the  soft  snow  on  the  trees  beyond  the 
window. 

The  tailor  snatched  up  a  pttem  and  figured  on  it  for 
a  moment.  Then  he  handed  it  to  Charley.  "Will  that 
do?"  he  asked  with  anxious,  acquisitive  look,  his  yellow 
eyes  blinking  hard. 

Charley  looked  at  it  musingly,  then  said : 

"  Yes,  if  you  give  me  a  room  here." 

"  I  meant  board  and  lodging  too,"  said  Louie  Trudel 
with  an  outburst  of  eager  generosity,  for,  as  it  was,  he 
had  offered  about  one-half  of  what  Charley  was  worth 
to  him. 

Charley  nodded.  "Very  well,  that  will  do,"  hs  said, 
and  took  off  his  coat  and  went  to  work.  For  a  long  time 
they  worked  silently.  The  tailor  was  in  great  good- 
humour;  for  the  terrible  trial  was  over,  and  he  now 
had  an  assistant  who  would  be  a  better  tailor  than  him- 
self. There  would  be  more  profit,  more  silver  nails  for 
the  church  door,  and  more  masses  for  his  soul. 

"The  Cur^  says  you  are  all  right.  .  .  .  When  will 
you  come  here  ? "  he  said  at  last. 
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night    I    shall   sleep   here,"   answered 


"To-morrow 
Charley. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Charley  should  come  to  live 
in  the  tailor's  house,  to  sleep  in  the  room  which  the 
tailor  had  provided  for  a  wife  twenty-five  years  before 
— even  for  her  that  was  now  known  as  madame 
Dauphin. 

All  morning  the  tailor  chuckled  to  himself.  When 
they  sat  down  at  noon  to  a  piece  of  venison  which 
Charley  had  prepared  himself — taking  the  frying-pan  out 
of  the  hands  of  Margot  Patry,  the  old  servant,  and  cook- 
ing it  to  a  turn — Louis  Trudel  saw  his  years  lengthen 
to  an  indefinite  period.  He  even  allowed  himself  to 
nervously  stand  up,  bow,  shake  Charley's  hand  jerkingly, 
and  say : 

"M'sieu',  I  care  not  what  you  are  or  where  you  come 
from,  or  even  if  you're  a  Protestant,  perhaps  an  Englishman. 
You're  a  gentleman  and  a  tailor,  and  old  Louis  Trudel 
will  not  forget  you.  It  shall  be  as  you  said  this  morning 
—it  is  no  day  for  work.  We  will  play,  and  the  clothes 
for  the  Manor  can  go  to  the  devil.  Smoke  of  hell-fire  1 
I  will  go  and  have  a  pipe  with  that  poor  wretch  the 
Notary." 

So,  a  wonderful  thing  happened.  Louis  Trudel,  on 
a  week-day  and  a  market-day,  went  to  smoke  a  pipe 
with  Narcisse  Dauphin,  and  to  tell  him  that  M.  Mallard 
was  going  to  stay  with  him  for  ever,  at  fine  wages.  He 
also  announced  that  he  had  paid  this  whole  week's  wages 
in  advance;  but  he  did  not  tell  what  he  did  not  know 
— that  half  the  money  had  already  been  given  to  old 
Margot,  wliiose  sen  lay  ill  at  home  with  a  broken  leg, 
and  whosa  children  were  living  on  bread  and  water. 
Charley  h\A  slowly  drawn  from  the  woman  the  story 
of  her  life  m  he  sat  by  the  kitchen  fire  and  talked  to  har, 
while  her  nuwter  was  talking  to  the  Notary. 
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THE  TAILOR  MAKES    A   MIDNIGHT  FORAY 

SmcK  the  day  Charley  had  brought  home  the  paper 
bought  at  the  post-office,  and  water-marked  Kathleen, 
he  had,  at  odd  times,  written  down  his  thoughts,  and 
promptly  torn  the  paper  up  again  or  put  it  in  the  fire. 
In  the  repression  of  the  new  life,  in  which  he  must  live 
wholly  alone,  so  far  as  all  past  habits  of  mind  were 
concerned,  it  was  a  relief  to  scribble  down  his  passing 
thoughts,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  when  the  necessity 
for  it  was  less.  Writing  them  here  was  like  the  burst- 
ing of  an  imprisoned  stream ;  it  was  relaxing  the  cease- 
less eye  of  vigilance ;  freeing  an  imprisoned  personality. 
This  personality  was  not  yet  merged  into  that  which 
must  take  its  place,  must  express  itself  in  the  involuntary 
acts  which  tell  of  a  habit  of  mind  and  body — no  longer 
the  imitative  and  the  histrionic,  but  the  inherent  and 
the  real. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  that  old  Louis  agreed  to 
give  him  wages,  and  went  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  the 
Notary,  Charley  scribbled  down  his  thoughts  on  this 
matter  of  personality  and  habit. 

"  Who  knows,"  he  wrote,  "  which  is  the  real  self  ?  A 
child  comes  into  the  world  gin-begotten,  with  the  instinct 
for  liquor  in  his  brain,  like  the  scent  of  the  fox  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  hound.  And  that  seems  the  real.  But 
the  same  child  caught  up  on  the  hands  of  chance  is  car- 
ried into  another  atmosphere,  is  cared  for  by  gin-hating 
minds  and  hearts:  habit  fastens  on  him — fair,  decent, 
and  temperate  habit — and  he  grows  up  like  the  Cur^ 
yonder,  a  brother  of  Aaron.  Which  is  the  real  ?  Is  the 
instinct  for  the  gin  killed,  or  covered  ?  Is  the  habit  of 
lis 
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good  living  mere  habit  and  mere  acting,  "a  which  the  real 
man  never  lives  his  real  lite,  or  is  it  the  real  life  ? 

"  Who  knows  1  Here  am  I,  born  wi  th  a  question  in  my 
mouth,  with  the  ever-present  non  vus-.unus  in  me.  Hera 
am  I,  to  whom  life  was  one  pour  futility ;  to  whom  brain 
was  but  animal  intelligence  abnormally  developed;  to 
whom  speechless  sensibility  and  intelligence  was  the 
only  reality;  to  whom  nothing  from  beyond  ever  sent 

a  flash  of  conviction,  an  intimation,  into  my  soul not 

one.  To  me  God  always  seemed  a  being  of  dreams,  the 
creation  of  a  personal  need  and  helplessness,  the  despair- 
ing cry  of  the  victims  of  futility—  And  here  am  I  flung 
like  a  stone  from  a  sling  into  this  field  where  men  believe 
in  God  as  a  present  and  tangible  being;  who  reply  to  all 
life's  agonies  and  joys  and  exultations  with  the  words 
'Cest  le  bon  Diew.'  And  what  sliall  I  become?  Will 
habit  do  its  work,  and  shall  I  cease  to  be  mef  Shall  I, 
in  the  permanency  of  habit,  become  like  unto  this  tailor 
here,  whose  life  narrows  into  one  sole  cause ;  whose  only 
wish  is  to  have  the  Church  draw  the  coverlet  of  forgive- 
ness and  safety  over  him ;  who  has  solved  all  questions 
in  a  blind  belief  or  an  inherited  pjr  'isposition— which  ? 
This  stingy,  hard,  unhappy  man— iiou-  should  he  know 
what  I  am  denied !  Or  does  he  know  ?  Is  it  all  illusion  ? 
If  there  is  a  God  who  receives  such  devotion,  to  the 
exclusion  of  natural  demand  and  spiritual  anxieties,  why 
does  not  this  tailor  '  let  his  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  his  good  works,  and  glorify  his  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  ? '  That  is  it.  Therefore,  wherefore,  tailor- 
man  ?  Therefore,  wherefore,  God  ?  Show  me  a  sign  from 
Heaven,  tailor-man ! " 

Seated  on  his  bench  in  the  shop,  with  his  eyes  ever 
and  anon  raised  towards  the  little  post-office  opposite,  he 
wrote  these  words.  Afterwards  he  sat  and  thought  till 
the  shadows  deepened,  and  the  tailor  came  in  to  supper. 
Then  he  took  up  the  pieces  of  paper,  and,  going  to  the  fire, 
which  was  still  lighted  of  an  evening,  thrust  them  inside. 

Louis  Tiudel  saw  the  pnrer  burning,  and,  glancing 
down,  he  noticed  that  one  piece — the  last — had  slipped 
to  the  floor  and  was  lying  under  the  table.    He  saw  the 
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SJllSLn^  in  Charley;,  hand.    Forthwith  hi.  natu«l 

r/^?h  VnS^r  h:s  ''-^  »*'>-—- 

thn,!f°^'*®^/5°*'P*'^.'°  P"'  ^"""l  i»  *e  fire,  the  taUor 

Srtht^nS  t'rSe.''"'^  ^"^•'*''  ^'^^  P'-  "'  ^P«' 

f„r^?h«  ^'^'''  •''*  J*''"""  *""«P'  "Jown  into  the  shop,  felt 

to  ms  room.    All  kinds  of  thoughts  had  raced  through 

letter' '^hTn^"'""'-  J'  '^•''  •"  ^'"«''  Aap's  and7i 
leWM   then  he  would  aain  son-e  facts  about  the  man's 

!«  fwfr  ^f  °*''?r  ^^<="^«<^  ■*  '«"er  and  never  sent 
one  therefore  it  was  little  likely  to  be  a  letter. 
It  not  a  letter,  then  what  could  it  be  ?    Perhans  the 

mentZ  w°^"?l?  '"'•*  "  '^^  "^  ^^e  EngUrgo'^eS! 
™ri»hi»  ^a\there  not  disaffection  in  tome  of  the 
l^^lL  K^  n'^^P"  '^  ""'  "  P'^"  °f  ™bbery  I  To  such 
?hnf   ^     ,  hallucination  did  his  weakened  mind  come 

rt«Ur  tn  !?"  '^■e^'i^  '««"ng  he  had  had  for  thS 
!^^?  ^!i.  'l"  ^^^  "^"""^^  ^<»'  him  without  pay.  Sus- 
picion the  bane  of  sick  old  age,  was  hot  on^hL  He 
remembered  that  M'sieu'  had  put  an  arm  ?hrCh  S 
when    they   went   upstairs,   and    that   now   incfeaMd 

murfr  h,^  ■ '°v  °^,'''""^'  P^'''*P«'  """l  'hen  to  rob  and 

was  well  hS  TnH  .r'"'^-    '^^'°^  9°^'  •>'«  '^o-Jy  •»<">«? 
^r^li^f  i:  *?'^ 'he  rest  was  safe  in  the  bank  far  away! 

It  wL  flL  ^'?  1°  •"'  r""  ''''h  'he  paper  in  his  hand 
It  was  the  iMt  sheet  of  what  Charley  had  written  and 
rlr^  accidentally  brushed  off  on  th^  floor     It  wks°n 

lu^^iZi' \°''''°8  **?"  ^"l^^^  '=^°««' he  slowly  deoipher^S 
the  crabbed,  characteristic  handwriting. 

His  eyes  dilated,  his  yellow  cheek,  took  on  snobi 

of  unh^thy  red,  his  hand  trembled.     Ange"   s^^^ 

to  himself.    Twice  or  thrice,  as  the  paper  lay  in  one 
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hand,  he  struck  it  with  the  clenched  fist  of  the  other 
muttering  and  distraught. 

"ThU  tailor  hen.  .  .  .  ThU  stingy,  hard,  unhappy 
man.  .  .  .  If  there  U  a  Ood/  .  .  .  There/ore,  wherefore, 
tailifi^ant  .  .  .  Therefore,  where/ore,  Oodf  .  .  .  Show 
me  a  ai(/n/rom  Heaven,  tailor-man  I " 

Hatred  of  himself,  blasphemy,  the  profane  and  hellish 
humour  of-of  the  infidel !  A  Protestant  heretic— he 
was  already  damned;  a  robber— you  could  put  him  in 
jail;  a  spy— you  could  shoot  him  or  tar  and  feather 
mm ;  a  murderer— you  could  hang  him.  But  an  infidel— 
this  was  a  deadly  poison,  a  black  danger,  a  being  capable 
of  all  cnmes.  An  infidel—"  Therefore,  wherefore,  tailor- 
man  f.  .  .  Therefore,  wherefore,  Oodl  .  .  .  Show  me  a 
sign  from  Heaven,  tailor-7nan  I " 

The  devil  laughing— the  devil  incarnate  come  to  mock 
a  poor  tailor,  to  sow  plague  through  a  parish  where  all 
were  at  peace  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

The  tailor  had  three  ruling  passions — cupidity,  vanity, 
and  religion.  Charley  had  now  touched  the  three,  and 
the  whole  man  was  alive.  His  cupidity  had  been  flattered 
by  the  unpaid  service  of  a  capable  assistant,  but  now  he 
saw  that  he  was  paying  the  devil  a  wage.  His  vanity 
was  overwhelmed  by  a  satanic  ridicule.  His  religion  and 
his  God  had  been  assaulted  in  so  shameful  a  way  that  no 
pumahment  could  be  great  enough  for  the  man  of  hell. 
In  religion  he  was  a  fanatic ;  he  was  a  demented  fanatic 
now. 

He  thrust  the  paper  into  his  pocket,  then  crept  out 
mto  the  haU  and  to  the  door  of  Charley's  bedroom.  He 
put  his  ear  to  the  door.  After  a  moment  he  softly 
raised  the  latch,  and  opened  the  door  and  listened  again 
M  sieu'  was  in  a  deep  sleep. 

Louis  Trudel  scarcely  knew  why  he  had  listened,  why 
he  had  opened  the  door  and  stood  looking  at  the  figure  in 
the  bed,  scarcely  definable  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the 
room.  If  he  had  meant  harm  to  the  helpless  man,  he 
had  brought  no  weapon ;  if  he  had  been  curious,  there 
the  man  was  peacefully  sleeping  I 

Hia  sick  morbid  imagination  was  so  alive,  that  he 
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w7^^  aV  "•"^^  ^u^  ''i'^-  ^»  '•«  '""O'J  'here  lietening 
hatred  and  horror  in  hiH  heart,  a  voice  said  to  hiu,,  "  r/S[ 

Y«f  ht  Tr'i":^  ?"  n'"'^"  •'^P'  ""SinK  in  his  eart 
mfnH  f.  u  "°'  bought  of  murder.  Tire  fancied  com- 
H-  1,  i  fJ  "t!  ^?  "".'  tempt-ition  towards  such  a  deed. 
He  had  thought  of  raising  the  parish,  of  condign  punish- 

I»»/7'  *'  '"S/ntered  his  mind  and  stayed  there.  "  17,01, 
shed  not  had  been  the  first  instigation  to  "  Than  >haH." 
It  haunted  him  as  he  returned  to  his  room,  undressed 
himself,  and  went  to  bed.  He  could  not  sleep.  -Zl 
mta  synfromUcaven,  tailor-man  I "  The  challenge  had 
been  to  himself.  He  must  respond  to  it.  The  duty  lay 
with  him;  he  must  answer  this  black  infidel  for  the 
Church,  for  faith,  for  God. 

...^^T'^  u-  "'"'iSht  of  it,  the  more  Charley's  face 
came  before  him,  with  the  monocle  shining  and  hard 
in  the  eye.  The  monocle  haunted  him.  That  was  the 
infidels  sign.  '•  8l.o,n  „„  „  sip,  from  Heaven,  tailor- 
man!"    What  sign  should  he  show ? 

Presently  he  sat  up  straight  in  bed.  In  another  minute 
he  was  out  and  dressing.  Five  minutes  later  he  was  on 
his  way  to  the  parish  church.  When  he  reached  it  he 
took  a  tool  from  his  pocket  and  unscrewed  a  small  iron 
cross  from  the  front  door.  It  was  a  cross  which  hod 
been  blessed  by  the  Pope,  and  had  been  brought  to  Chau- 
difere  by  the  beloved  mother  of  the  Cur.!,  now  dead 

When  I  have  done  with  it  I  will  put  it  back,"  he  said 
as  he  thrust  it  inside  his  shirt,  and  hurried  stealthily 
back  to  his  house.  As  he  got  into  bed  he  gave  a  noise- 
less, mir  hless  laugh.  All  night  he  lay  with  his  yellow 
eyes  wide  open,  gazing  at  the  ceiling.  He  was  up  at 
dawn,  hovenng  about  the  fire  in  the  shop. 
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THE  BTEALINQ   OF  THE   CROSS 

If  Charley  had  been  less  engaged  with  hia  own  thoughts, 
he  would  have  noticed  the  curioua  baleful  look  in  the 
eyes  of  the  tailor;  but  he  was  deeply  absorbed  in  a 
struggle  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  Louis  Trudel. 

The  old  fever  of  thirst  and  desire  was  upon  him.  All 
morning  the  door  of  Jolicoeur's  saloon  was  opening  and 
shutting  before  his  mind's  eye,  and  there  was  a  smell  of 
liquor  everywhere.  It  was  in  his  nostrils  when  the  hot 
steam  rose  from  the  clothes  he  was  pressing,  in  the  thick 
odour  of  the  fulled  cloth,  in  the  melting  snow  outside 
the  door. 

Time  and  again  he  felt  that  he  must  run  out  of  the 
shop  and  away  to  the  little  tavern  where  white  whisky 
was  sold  to  unwise  habitants.  But  he  fought  on.  Here 
was  the  heritage  of  his  past,  the  lengthening  chain  of 
slavery  to  his  old  self — was  it  his  real  self  ?  Here  was 
what  would  prevent  him  from  forgetting  all  that  he  had 
been  and  not  been,  all  the  happiness  ho  might  have  had, 
all  that  he  had  lost — the  ceaseless  reminder.  He  was 
still  the  victim  to  a  poison  which  gave  not  only  a  struggle 
of  body,  but  a  struggle  of  soul — if  he  had  a  soul  I 

"  If  he  had  a  soul  I"  The  phrase  kept  repeating  itself 
to  him  even  as  he  fought  the  fever  in  his  throat,  resisting 
the  temptation  to  take  that  medicine  which  the  Cure's 
brother  had  sent  him. 

"  If  he  had  a  soul ! "  The  thinking  served  as  an  anti- 
dote, for  by  the  ceaseless  iteration  his  mind  was  lulled 
into  a  kind  of  drowse.  Again  and  again  he  went  to  the  pail 
of  water  that  stood  uu  the  wiuuow-siil,  and  lifting  it  to 
his  lips,  drank  deep  and  full,  to  quench  thi'  rearing  thirst. 
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and  ItSthlS^yJeVow'^r  ^f  ?^«'«'.  «««* 
face  and  hands  butS  mJnT.  i"  ^^**  *'*'''°««  "« »>« 

those  who  could  reTitoSiJ^tar^  "'''"^'^- 
the  parish  church.  TesterdaVfhp  !  J"?'/ ^ommunion  in 
with  a  pious  hilarity  Thp3of  t  ^^^l''  ^'*  "'««''  al^™ 
beyond  the  door"  the  «3^''5T''  ^^^  '^«°  "w^ded 
dressed  AalS  TheThl^  T  ^''^  *"^'  "^  '^^^^7 
chill  to  the   seemlv  t^  had,  however,  come  a  suddei 

blessed  by  the  ShliZTT^  /'"'«  ^°»  «««« 
the  church!  ^  ^^°  ^*°^™  fr°°»  tbe  door  of 

p£t  tirSr¥tf:rhuS  ^i^^r-  r  \'^ 

Cure  realise  thl  tLVh  £  tv  /"''  ^"^  i*'*'  ""^  '^e 
never  omitted  ^rEtS-ttdSs^"-^^  ''"'  ^'"^  ""^ 
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have  been  the  thief.    He  was  not  a  Catholic,  and — who 
could   tell?     Who  knew  where  he  came  from?    Who 

knew  what  he  had  been  ?    Perhaps  a  jail-bird— robber 

murderer!    Charley,  however,  stitched  on,  intent  upon 
his  own  struggla. 

The  procession  passed  the  doorway :  men  bearing  ban- 
ners with  sacred  texts,  acolytes  swinging  censers,  a  figure 
of  the  Man-Christ  carved  in  wood  borne  aloft,  the  Cur^ 
under  a  silk  canopy,  and  a  long  line  of  habitants  following 
with  sacred  song.  People  fell  upon  their  knees  in  the 
street  as  the  procession  passed,  and  the  Curb's  face  was 
bent  here  and  there,  his  hand  raised  in  blessing. 

Old  Louis  got  up  from  his  bench,  and,  putting  on  a 
coat  over  his  wool  jacket,  hastened  to  the  doorway,  knelt 
down,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  said  a  prayer. 
Then  he  turned  quickly  towards  Charley,  who,  looking  at 
the  procession,  then  at  the  tailor,  then  back  again  it  the 
procession,  smiled. 

Charley  was  hardly  conscious  of  what  he  did.  His 
mind  had  ranged  far  beyond  this  scene  to  the  large  issues 
which  these  symbols  represented.  Was  it  one  universal 
self-deception?  Was  this  "religion"  the  pathetic,  the 
soul-breaking  make-believe  of  mortality  ? 

So  he  smiled— at  himself,  at  his  own  soul,  which  seemed 
alone  in  this  play,  the  skeleton  in  armour,  the  thing  that 
did  not  belong.  His  own  words  written  that  fateful  day 
before  he  died  at  the  C6te  Dorion  came  to  him : 

"Sacristan,  acolyte,  player,  or  preacher, 

Each  to  his  office,  but  who  holds  the  key  ? 

Death,  only  Death,  thou,  the  ultimate  teacher, 

Wilt  show  it  to  me  ! " 

He  was  suddenly  startled  from  his  reverie,  through 
which  the  procession  was  moving— a  cloud  of  witnessea 
It  was  the  voice  of  Louis  Trudel,  sharp  and  piercing : 
"Don't  you  believe  in  God  and  the  Son  of  God ? "  ' 
"God  knows!"  answered  Charley  slowly  in  reply— an 
involuntary  exclamation  of  helplessness,  an  automatio 
phrase  deflected  from  its  first  significance  to  meet  a 
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casual  need  of  the  mind  Yak  if  ««»»,. j  ij 
a  sardonic,  even  vulmr  humour  ^^f^'^f  "  ""'  ^^^ 
Trudel,  who  snatched  unH^f-  ^%  '*  ^"""'^  I^^is 
rushed  fomJd  with  a  sn^ari  SnZ°  'T.  '^^  ^'^  ""d 
that  he  did  nr^i^  ui^iT^lt""^  ^^"^t^ 
sudden  onslaught     Ha  Hir?  n^f  „  f    Prepared  for  the 

but  stared  at  the Llor  who  w?th?n",^  f"P.  ^/.^'^'^  «^««- 
short  with  the  irorTSed  °°'  °^  ''""•  *'°PP«<» 

the'TnoSicTS^S'S  an'^Saf.^  ^""-^°' 

incident.  Precipitate  the  crisis  upon  the  wrong 

saw  the  ironTaiStdlXrf  ;Su'':  &  f  l!^ 

ru-Th-sirtt'taS/S'^^^^^^^^^ 

M'sieu'  was  speakine  tho,.ah  ,P      J^^  ^"^  *^«°  *«* 

Charle/s  & '^otlt^L'  ^SX^-^lC- 
pardon,  monsieur,"  he  said  across  the  rSm  to  oM^t/°"' 

in^aTranrS^a^'  ''\    'Zef^:^'^^^^^ 
Heaven  -wanted  tTLclTdlVtr'^**  «  sign  from 

cia^hS^Ss'S/"^  ''^  ''^"'^  --^-ely 
Charley  wondered  bitterlv  if  X  hf/    ?^^  musingly. 
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had  found  —  an  intolerant  belief  and  an  inexpensive 
security,  to  be  got  through  yielding  his  nature  to  the 
great  religious  dream.  And  what  perfect  tranquillity, 
what  smooth  travelling  found  therein. 

Gazing  across  the  street  towards  the  little  post-ofBce, 
he  saw  Eosalie  Evanturel  at  the  window.  He  fell  to 
thinking  about  her. 

EosaUe,  on  her  part,  kept  wondering  what  old  Louis's 
violence  meant. 

Presently  she  saw  a  half-dozen  men  come  quickly 
down  the  street,  and,  before  thoy  reached  the  tailor-shop, 
stand  in  a  group  talking  excitedly.  Afterwards  one 
came  forward  from  the  others  quickly — Filion  Lacasse 
the  saddler.  He  stopped  short  at  the  tailor's  door. 
Looking  at  Charley,  he  exclaimed  roughly: 

"  If  you  don't  hand  out  the  cross  you  stole  from  the 
church  door,  we'll  tar  and  feather  you,  M'sieu'." 

Charley  looked  up,  surprised.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  him  that  they  could  associate  him  with  the  theft. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  cross,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  You're  the  only  heretic  in  the  place.  You've  done  it 
Who  are  you  ?    What  are  you  doing  here  in  Chaudifere  ? " 

"Working  at  my  trade,"  was  Charley's  quiet  answer. 
He  looked  towards  Louis  Trudel,  as  though  to  see  how 
he  took  this  ugly  charge. 

Old  Louis  responded  at  once.  "Get  away  with  you, 
Filion  Lacasse,"  he  croaked.  "Don't  come  here  with 
your  twaddle.  M'sieu'  hasn't  stole  the  cross.  What 
does  he  want  with  a  cross  ? — he's  not  a  Catholic." 

"  If  he  didn't  steal  the  cross,  why,  he  didn't,"  answered 
the  saddler ;  "  but  if  he  did,  what'll  you  say  for  yourself, 
Louis  ?  You  call  yourself  a  good  Catholic — bah !— when 
you've  got  a  heretic  living  with  you ! " 

"  What's  that  to  you  ? '  growled  the  tailor,  and  reached 
out  a  nervous  hand  towards  the  iron.  "  I  served  at  the 
altar  before  you  were  born.  Sacri!  I'll  make  your  grave- 
clothes  yet,  and  be  a  good  Catholic  when  you're  in  the 
churchyard.  Be  off  with  you.  Ach ! "  he  sharply  added, 
when  Filion  did  not  move,  "  I'll  cut  your  hair  for  you ! " 
He  scrambled  off  the  bench  with  his  shears. 
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you 'lSeuT)?°'  "P  "^"^''^  '"""  ''^  ''-^'  ^'•'l- "  Thank 

aWplw""'  »°«'=«,''l'at  an  evil  look  was  in  Loui. 
TVudelB  face  m  it  turned  towards  him,   but  Eosal  e 

^tC^fl  "*T^"^f  ?''•''«•  '^'^  *':  ""d  «he  stole  Uck 
to  the  post-office  ill  at  ease  and  wonderinc 

wh7„  tV  '/*^  '''^  T'"''"'*  '''^  tailor's  shop,  and  even 
when  the  door  was  shut  in  the  evening,  hereves  were 
fastened  on  the  windows.  "^  '         ^ 


f'^^^rf^^if'. 


■-r^r'y-  -,,T-^; 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE   SIGN   FBOM   HEAVEN 

Thk  agitation  and  curioslly  possessing  Rosalie  all  day 
neld  her  in  the  evening  when  the  wooden  shutters  of 
the  tailors  shop  were  closed  and  only  a  flickering  light 
showed  throngh  the  cracks.  She  was  restless  and  uneasy 
dunng  supper,  and  gave  more  than  one  unmeaning  re- 
sponse to  the  remarks  of  her  crippled  father,  who,  drawn 
up  for  supper  in  his  wheel-chair,  was  more  than  usually 
inclined  to  gossip.  ' 

Damase  Evanturel's  mind  was  stirred  concerning  the 
loss  of  the  iron  cross;  the  threat  made  by  Filion  Lacasse 
and  his  companions  troubled  him.  The  one  person  be- 
side the  Cur^,  Jo  Portugais,  and  Louis  Trudel.  to  whom 
Maieu  talked  much,  was  the  postmaster,  who  sometimes 
m  ■■  nun  of  an  evening  as  he  was  taking  the  air.  More 
than  once  he  had  walked  behind  the  wheel-chair  and 
pushed  it  some  distance,  making  the  little  crippled  man 
gossip  of  village  matters. 

As  the  two  sat  at  supper  the  postmaster  was  inclined 
to  take  a  serious  view  of  M'sieu's  position.  He  railed 
at  Fihon  Lacasse ;  he  called  the  suspicious  habitants  clod- 
hoppers, who  didn't  know  any  better— which  was  a  tribute 
to  his  own  superior  birth;  and  at  last,  carried  away  by 
a  feverish  curiosity,  he  suggested  that  Rosalie  should  go 
and  li  ok  through  the  cracks  in  the  shutters  of  the  tailor- 
shop  and  find  out  what  was  going  on  within.  This  was 
indignantly  rejected  by  Rosalie,  but  the  more  she  thought, 
the  more  uneasy  she  became.  She  ceased  to  reply  to  her 
father's  remarks,  and  he  at  last  relapsed  into  gloom,  and 
said  that  he  was  tired  and  would  go  to  bed.  Thereupon 
she  wheeled  him  inside  his  bedroom,  bade  him  good-nightk 
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md  left  him  to  his  moodinew,  which,  however,  was  soon 
absorbed  m  a  deep  sleep,  for  the  miAd  of  the  h'Sle  ^y 
postmaster  could  no  more  hold  trouble  or  thought  thS 

tv.^!?  — *'  S"'^''®  ''*8*°  *°  ^  tortured.  What  were 
they  dowg  m  the  house  opposite  1 

Go  and  look  through  the  windows?  But  she  had 
rr  ^^^^^^P^oplei"  her  life !  Yet  would  1 1  spy- 
S!  ™.yw\'^  l'  ^^  ^'  pardonable?  In  the  interes?^f 
tailor,  who  had  been  threatened  by  the  saddler  and  con- 

Louis  and  FilionLacasse,  would  it  not  be  a  humane  thing 
K  f  ^-^  ^^""Sht  be  foolish  and  feminine  to  be  anxious 

hiift "°' ""°  "^"'  '^"'^  ^- ''  -*.  'i^-^-; 

The  mystery  inflamed   her   imagination.      Charley's 

^ZfT.l^^'i  ^'.T'  '^''^'^^  ^y  °ld  Louis  and 
afterwards  threatened  by  the  saddler  seemed  to  herin- 

lPs^'l?f  ".1°  T  'V  °^  <l''?g«'-the  courage  of  the  hop^- 

ivmmthV  '^^'-  •  ^"''"""^  ^''  ^'"^  overflowed  wUh 
sympathy  Monsieur  was  not  a  Catholic  perhaps  ?  Well 
so  much  the  more  be  should  be  befriended,  for^he  was   o 

TprnllT"  "^T  ?°u^  Y^^^'^-  "  ■»  »«°  ^as  bora 
^n^U  .  v.'~°''  .E°gi'?h-he  could  not  help  it,  and 
should  not  be  punished  in  this  world  for  it.  since  he  wm 
sure  to  be  punished  in  the  next. 

,v,=?^.ffi'"''l!'  ^^f '""^  °'°''^  ^""^  '°°''e  excited.  The 
post-office  had  been  long  since  closed,  and  her  father 
was  asleep-she  could  hear  him  snoring.     It  was  ten 

uS'J'hVr'r.  ''''  f""  "  ^'Sht  in  th^e  tailor's  shop 
Usually  the  hght  went  out  before  nine  o'clock.  She 
went  to  the  post-office  door  and  looked  out.  The  streets 
were  empty;  there  was  not  a  light  burning  anywhere 
save  in  the  house  of  the  Notary.  Down  towards  the 
river  a  sleigh  was  making  its  way' over  the  thin  snow  of 
spring,  and  screeching  on  the  stones.  Some  late  revellers 
wTt^hrr'IM'"' "  "'•^  '^'T  Couronnes,  were  roar! 
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"For  I  am  Koger  Bontemtw, 
Qai.gai,  gai  I 
With  drink  I  am  full  and  with  joy  cmtmt, 
Chi,  gaitment  I " 

The  chanson  died  away  as  she  stood  there,  and  still 
the  light  was  burning  in  the  shop  opposite.  A  thought 
suddenly  came  to  her.  She  would  go  over  and  see 
if  the  old  housekeeper,  Mareot  Patry,  had  gone  to  bed. 
Here  was  the  solution  to  the  problem,  the  satisfaction 
of  modesty  and  propriety. 

She  crossed  the  street  quickly,  hurried  round  the 
comer  of  the  house,  and  was  passing  the  side-window  of 
the  shop,  when  a  crack  in  the  shutters  caught  her  eye. 
She  heard  something  fall  on  the  floor  within.  Could  it 
be  that  the  tailor  and  M'sieu'  were  working  at  so  late 
an  hour?  She  had  an  irresistible  impulse,  and  glued 
her  eye  to  the  crack. 

But  presently  she  started  back  with  a  smothered  cry. 
There  by  the  great  fireplace  stood  Louis  Trudel  pick- 
ing up  a  red-hot  cross  with  a  pair  of  pincers.  Gr.isping 
the  iron  firmly  just  below  the  arms  of  the  cross,  the 
tjulor  held  it  up  again.  He  looked  at  it  with  a  wild 
triumph,  yet  with  a  malignancy  little  in  keeping  with 
the  object  he  held — the  holy  relic  he  had  stolen  from  the 
door  of  the  parish  church.  The  girl  gave  a  low  cry  of 
dismay. 

She  saw  old  Louis  advance  stealthily  towards  the  door 
of  the  shop  leading  into  the  house.  In  bewilderment, 
she  stood  still  an  instant,  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse, 
she  ran  to  the  kitchen-door  and  tried  it  softly.  It 
was  not  locked.  She  opened  it,  entered  quickly,  and 
found  old  Margot  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  in 
her  night-dress. 

"Oh,  Bosalie,  Rosalie!"  cried  the  old  woman,  "some- 
thing's going  to  happen.  M'sieu'  Trudel  has  been  queer 
all  evening.  I  peeped  in  the  key-hole  of  the  shop  just 
now,  and " 

"Yes,  yes,  I've  seen  toa  Come!"  said  Rosalie,  and 
going  quickly  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  passed  through 
to  another  room.    Here  she  opened  another  door,  leading 
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S^t..n  ^  '"tween  the  shop  and  the  houae.  Entering 
reddish  g  ow  of  the  iron  cross  held  by  old  Louis.     She 

Jn7^Sl  ''  fJi^huT'ed  now,  and  came  to  the  laid- 
mg.  She  saw  the  door  of  Charley's  room  open-all  the 
^lage  knew  what  room  he  slept  fn-and  the  moonlight 
was  streaming  in  at  the  window.  "iwmigni 

.f^^A-  ^"^  '•»«  sleeping  man  on  the  bed,  and  the  tailor 
l^tn\r'^-'^i    Charley  was  lying  with  one  ar^ 

As  she  rushed  forward,  divining  old  Louis's  purpose 
the  fiery  cross  descended,  and  a  voice  cried.  -ShZZ 
a  ngn  from  Heaven,  tailor-man  /'" 

This  voice  was  drowned  by  that  of  another  which 
gasping  with  agony  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  as  the  b^dy' 
sprang  upright,  cried, "  God  !-oh  God ! "  ' 

Eosahe's  hand  grasped  old  Louis's  arm  too  late.  The 
tailor  sprang  back  with  a  horrible  laugh,  strikine  her 
aside,  and  rushed  out  to  the  luiidin<r  """x^g  aer 

in^  ^\^°^f''^'  Mousieu'- ! "  cried  Rosalie,  and,  snatch- 
ing  a  scarf  from  her  bosom,  thrust  it  in  upon  the  ex- 
coriated breast,  as  Charley,  hardly  realising  what  ^d 
happened,  choked  back  moans  of  p^n. 

"  What  did  he  do  ?  "  he  gasped. 
__  "The  iron  cross  from  the  church  door!"  she  answered 
A  minute,  one  mmute.  Monsieur ! " 

tt«lH  "f  .r  }^^  I't™  '""^  f""  head  forwards  to 
the  bottom,  at  the  feet  of  Margot  Patry 

Rosalie  paid  no  heed  to  the  fallen  man.    «  Oil !  flour ! 

Quick  r  sheered.    "  Quick  I  Quick  1"     She  stepped  over 

the  body  of  the  tailor,  snatched  at  Margot's  arm   and 

dragged  her  into  the  kitchen.    "  Quick !    Oil  and  flour  < " 

and  whSng."'"'"  ^  *"''  ^^^"^  '^^^  "''''  """^'"S 

"He  tried  to  kiU  Monsieur,"  cried  Rosalie.      "He 

buMed  him  on  the  breast  with  the  holy  cross !" 

With  oU  and  flour  she  hurried  back,  over  the  body  of 
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the  tailor,  up  the  stairs,  and  into  Charley's  room. 
Charley  was  now  out  of  bed  and  half  dressed,  thoush 
choking  with  pain,  and  preserving  conaciousnesa  only 
by  a  great  effort. 

"  Good  mademoiselle ! "  he  said. 

She  took  the  scarf  off  gently,  soaked  it  in  oil  and 
splashed  it  with  flour,  and  laid  it  quickly  back  on  the 
burnt  flesh. 

Margot  came  staggering  into  the  room. 

"I  cannot  rouse  him.  I  cannot  rouse  him.  He  is 
dead  I    He  is  dead !  "  she  whined. 

Charley  swayed  forward  towards  the  woman,  recovered 
himself,  and  said : 

"  Now  not  a  word  of  what  he  did  to  me,  remember. 
Not  one  word,  or  you  will  go  to  jail  with  him.  If  you 
keep  quiet,  I'll  say  nothing.  He  didn't  know  what  he 
was  doing."  He  turned  to  Eosalie.  "Not  a  word  of 
this,  please,"  he  moaned.    "  Hide  the  cross." 

He  moved  towards  the  door.  Bosalie  saw  his  purpose, 
and  ran  out  ahead  of  him  and  down  the  stairs  to  where 
the  tailor  lay  proae  on  his  face,  one  hand  still  holding 
the  pincers.  The  little  iron  cross  lay  in  a  dark  comer. 
Stooping,  she  lifted  up  the  tailor's  head,  then  felt  his 
heart. 

"  He  is  not  dead  1 "  she  cried.  "  Quick,  Margot,  some 
water,"  she  added,  to  the  whimpering  woman.  Margot 
tottered  away,  and  came  again  presently  with  the  water. 

"  I  will  go  for  some  one  to  help,"  Rosalie  said,  rising 
to  her  feet,  as  she  saw  Charley  come  slowly  down  the 
staircase,  his  face  white  with  misery.  She  ran  and  took 
his  arm  to  help  him  down. 

"  No,  no,  dear  mademoiselle,"  he  said ;  "  I  shall  be  all 
right  presently.  You  must  get  help  to  carry  him  up- 
stairs.    Bring  the  Notary ;  he  and  I  can  carry  him  up." 

"You,  Monsieur !  You !  It  would  kill  you !  You  are 
terribly  hurt." 

"  I  must  help  to  carry  him,  else  people  wUl  be  asking 
questions,"  he  aswered  painfully.  "  He  is  going  to  die. 
It  must  not  be  known — you  understand!"  His  eyes 
searched  the  floor  until  they  found  the  cross.    Bosalie 
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moaning  old  womln.    Hfi^nTA*"  '^u"  °">'fri"g«d 
She  nodded.    "Yes  ves  M'.iW  t  «„ii 

cro«.and  flying  aS  the  ,t™«?^.f"^.  ^'^  *^«  1«» 
Poet-offioe,  th^e/ranTthe  U*rf  theTo^!""'"  '"" 


CHAPTER  XX 


t:<ie  return  of  the  tailor 


Twenty  minutes  later  the  tailor  was  lyiug  in  his  bed, 
breathing,  but  still  unconscious,  t)ie  Notary,  M'sieu', 
and  the  doctor  of  the  next  parish,  who  by  chance  was  in 
Chaudiire,  beside  him.  Charley's  face  was  drawn  and 
haggard  with  pain,  for  he  had  helped  to  carry  old  Louis 
to  ted,  though  every  motion  of  his  arms  gave  him  untold 
agony.  In  tbj  doorway  stood  Bosalie  and  Margot 
Patry. 

"  Will  he  live  ?"  asked  the  Notary. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "  A  few  hours,  perhaps. 
He  fell  down-stairs  ? " 

Charley  nodded.  There  was  silence  for  some  time,  as 
the  doctor  went  on  with  his  ministrations,  and  the  Notary 
sat  drumming  his  fingers  on  the  little  table  beside  the 
bed.  The  two  women  stole  away  to  the  kitchen,  where 
Bosalie  again  pressed  secrecy  on  Margot.  In  the  interest 
of  the  cause  she  had  even  threatened  Margot  with  a 
charge  of  complicity.  She  had  heard  the  phrase  "  acces- 
sory before  the  fact,"  and  she  used  it  now  with  good 
effect 

Then  she  took  some  fresh  flour  and  oil,  and  thrust  them 
inside  the  bedroom  door  where  Charley  now  sat  clench- 
ing his  hands  and  fighting  down  the  pain.  Careful 
as  ever  of  his  pergonal  appearance,  however,  he  had 
brushed  every  speck  of  flour  from  his  clothes,  and 
buttoned  his  coat  up  to  the  neck. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed,  and  then  the  Cur6  appeared. 
When  he  entered  the  sick  man's  room,  Charley  followed, 
and  again  Bosalie  and  old  Margot  came  and  stood  within 
tba  doorway. 
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T^cZT'^  ^'"'"  "'""•'  Monsieur." 
Jjl„wa3  in  the  kitchen  with  Mai^ot.  who  wa.  no. 

'  ""■  helped  MW  and  me     Ci'r '^''' ''"V"'' nie.    She 

to  me,"  she  whimpered:  '"  "  "  8°°''  P'^-  ""d  ki"d 

am  deeply  LhieTat  wW  f^"  '''T  *°  Charley.  -J 
courteously.^" I  Lot  vouhav?^'''  V":'^''^'"  »»«  ««id 
the  beloved  little  cm! '^  '  '"'''  """'•''8  ">  *»«  ^th 

c£  iSTeiitirrCdo^Sr^'-'^'k  •"•*  '•>•» 

his  patient  ^"®  °°°'°'  '^as  busy  with 

8p^'.S\fshin°J'lhaf  Ihi'^rT"'"  ^'-l  Charley  in  re- 
tLn  on  hk  face  '^  '^'''''''  ^^'^  ""^^^he^ 

are^ll^-rsSaSuS  "  ^f'Tl'"''  «-  "^ou 
See,  Vaudrey/'headded  to  ;h„  /  .  ^li^  ^^'^  "'  ^<Jeed. 
patient  here  I"  ""^  ''°°"»"'    y°"  have  another 

inl%lil^!-^!^«'-Z^,,f'^'oro.rneo.er  and  peered 
"  I^k  at  thb  sweat ! "  17'' .  !>°°"8^  ' "  •>«  ^ii 
pe^iration  on  Siy.teC^  '^VS^re^ry^' 

"  Severe  pains  all  through  my  body."  Charley  answemi 
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■imply,  for  it  leemed  euier  to  tell  tht  truth,  u  near  u 
might  be. 

"  I  must  look  to  you,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Go  and  he 
down,  and  I  will  come  to  you." 

Charley  bowed,  but  did  not  move.  Just  then  two 
things  drew  the  attention  of  all:  the  tailor  showed 
returning  consciousness,  and  there  was  noise  of  many 
voices  outside  the  house  and  the  tramping  of  feet  below- 
stairs. 

"Go  and  tell  them  no  one  must  come  up,"  said  the 
doctor  to  the  Notary,  and  the  Cur6  made  ready  to  say 
the  last  offices  for  the  dying. 

Presently  the  noise  below-stairs  diminished,  and  the 
priest's  voice  rose  in  the  office,  vibrating  and  touching. 
The  two  women  sank  to  their  knees,  the  doctor  followed, 
his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  dying  man.  Presently,  how- 
ever, Charley  did  the  same;  for  something  penetrating 
and  reasonable  in  the  devotion  touched  him. 

All  at  once  Louis  Trudel  opened  his  eyes.  Staring 
round  with  acute  excitement,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  Cur6, 
then  upon  Charley. 

"Stop— stop,  m'sieu'  le  Our6!"  he  cried.  " There s 
other  work  to  do ! "  He  gasped  and  was  convulsed,  but 
the  pallor  of  his  face  wes  alive  with  fire  from  the 
cUstempered  eyes.  He  snatched  from  his  breast  the 
paper  Charley  had  neglected  to  bum.  He  thrust  it  into 
the  Curb's  hand. 

"See— see!"  he  croaked.  "He  is  an  infidel — black 
infidel— from  hell!"  His  voice  rose  in  a  kind  of  shriek 
piercing  to  every  comer  of  the  house.  He  pointed  at 
Charley  with  shaking  finger. 

"He  wrote  it  there — on  that  paper.  He  doesn't — 
believe  in  God." 

His  strength  failed  him,  his  hand  clutched  tremblingly 
at  the  air.  He  laughed,  a  dry,  crackling  laugh,  and 
his  mouth  opened  twice  or  thrice  to  speak,  but  gasping 
breaths  only  came  forth.  With  a  last  effort,  however— 
as  the  priest,  shocked,  stretched  out  his  band  and  said, 
"Have  done!  Have  done,  Trudel  I  "—he  cried,  in  a 
voice  that  quavered  shrilly: 
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earth.  "*  "*°  °°ne  for  hia  faith  on 


CHAPTER   XXI 


THE  CUKfi  HAS   AN   mSPIBATION 

WHTTlt  and  malicious  faces  peered  through  the  doorway. 
There  was  an  ugly  murmur  coming  up  the  staircase. 
Many  hahitanti  had  heard  Louis  Trudel's  last  words,  and 
bad  passed  them  on  with  vehemtuit  exaggeration. 

Chaudifere  had  been  touched  in  its  most  superstitious 
corner.  Protestantism  was  a  sin,  but  atheism  was  a 
crime  against  humanity.  The  Protestant  might  be  the 
victim  of  a  mistake,  but  the  atheist  was  the  deliberate 
son  of  darkness,  the  source  of  fearful  dangers.  An 
atheist  in  their  midst  was  like  a  scorpion  in  a  flower- 
bed—no one  could  tell  when  and  where  he  would  sting. 
Rough  misdemeanours  among  them  had  been  many,  there 
had  once  been  a  mui-der  in  the  parish,  but  the  undefined 
horrors  of  infidelity  were  more  shameful  than  crimes  the 
eye  could  see.  , 

To  the  minds  of  these  excited  people  the  tailor-mans 
death  was  due  to  the  iufidel  before  them.  They  were 
ready  to  do  all  that  might  become  a  Catholic  intent  to 
avenge  the  profaned  honour  of  the  Church  and  the  faith. 
Bodily  harm  was  the  natural  form  for  their  passion  to 

"  Bring  him  out !  Let  us  have  him  1 "  they  cried  with 
fierce  gestures,  to  which  Rosalie  Evanturel  turned  a 
pained,  indignant  face.  ,  ,  .   , 

As  the  Cur^  stood  with  the  paper  in  his  hand,  his  face 
set  and  bitter,  Rosalie  made  a  step  forward.  She  meant 
to  tell  the  truth  about  Louis  Trudel,  and  show  how  good 
this  man  was,  who  stood  charged  with  an  imaginary  crime. 
But  she  met  the  warning  eye  of  the  man  himself,  caln^ 
and  resolute,  she  saw  the  suffering  in  the  face,  endured 
in 
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""ght  be  the  b^st^n  the  eld     Sh°",'^ '^'^ '-hi""  P^n 

were  alive  in  him,  SnW  hT'°  ^''^'^  °^  -"S 
before  him.  Hi.  first  imn,,?^  *  """"^  against  the  niM 
fete  at  the  hands  S  h^K  *?  ^«' CtarJev  taie^ 
might  be.  But  aa  he  lookXt  th«  '"'^'^'■''  "^•'^^^^  i' 
their  first  meeting,  and  remembpJS  ff  ^"'  "'  ^^  ^called 
he  had  lived  amfkg  ther^SSb,;  ""Z^'  «"'«'«fe 
'nK-i!?"''^"  of  creed  and ^Zt  foil' /""^  unselfish- 
unbidden  rushed  into  his  eyes   ^^^^"  down,  and  tears 

thus  he  reasoned  sw™   ^^"^  ™J"'«'°«  imagiing.    F^' 

the  fiuI^redCLlL't^^^^^^^    -^  flock  of 
him,  Who  again  had  rece  ved  t^em  fZ"'"'"  ^T'  »^fore 
fold-a  family  of  faithful  o!^hff°^  *  ?"*''*i«'' of  the 
never  strayed  into  forbidden  4^i'"'  x7^°««   thoughts 
more  than  keep  them  fSj'lf^^"'-    ^*  ^"^  ^one  no 
wandering- counselling    admonlirT'  "'«'»  ^om 
huiying.  giving  in  marriage  a^d  hi.  ?'    ^"P^^^^g.  and 
on    their  lastVeat  jSy  with  tT"*'  T^^^g  ^^em 
Church  upon  them      Rnf     ■'^      ^  ^"^  <*'*'  of  Holv 
We.hadhrbro5-alost   ":r.°T'  "«^«'-  '"  all  S 
to-night,  he  coulf  noV^t'o  s  "pe^  '"l""    ^^  ^e  dfed 
at  heaven's  gate  «  S««  t  k  ?*''*'"'  "hen  he  arrivw) 

Throne  he  c^uTd  n^itmZ'lV"^'!,"  ^efS 
aU  the  world  and  preach  the  go?Jlt„«?*^'  "^°  ^'''''''o 
he  could  not  say,  "lord  bVlht^  T''^'  P'eature"— 
in  the  wildemes^n  the'daftdT°,^  'T^  '^^  -^-l 
no  God  to  worship,  denial  and  in '°"*.^««»'  having 
P'd  behold,  I  took^im  to  my  bSt    "  i".'^'.'"'''''^ 

«««  it  .«.  that  the  Curd  d«a.ed  a  d.«^  '  H, 
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would  set  his  life  to  saving  this  lost  souL  He  would 
rescue  him  from  the  outer  darkness. 

His  face  suffused,  he  handed  the  paper  in  his  hand 
hack  to  the  man  who  had  written  the  words  upon  it. 
Then  he  lifted  his  hand  against  the  people  at  the  door 
and  the  loud  murmuring  behind  them. 

"  Peace — peace ! "  he  said,  as  though  from  the  altar. 
"  Leave  this  room  of  death,  I  command  you.  Go  at  once 
to  your  homes.  This  man  " — he  pointed  to  Charley — "  is 
my  friend.  Who  seeks  to  harm  him,  would  harm  me. 
Go  hence  and  pray.  Pray  for  yourselves,  pray  for  him, 
and  for  me;  and  pray  for  the  troubled  soul  of  Louis 
Trudel.     Go  in  peace ! " 

Soon  afterwards  the  house  was  empty,  save  for  the 
Cur^,  Charley,  old  Margot,  and  the  Notary. 

That  night  Charley  sat  in  the  tailor's  bedroom,  rigid 
and  calm,  though  racked  with  pain,  and  watched  the 
candles  flickering  beside  the  dead  body.  He  was  think- 
ing of  the  Curb's  last  'vords  to  the  people. 

"  I  wonder — I  wonder,"  he  said,  and  through  his  eye- 
glass he  stared  at  the  crucifix  that  threw  a  shadow  on 
the  dead  man's  face.  Morning  found  him  there.  As 
dawn  crept  in  he  rose  to  his  feet.  "  Whither  now  ? " 
he  said,  like  one  in  a  dream. 
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temperament,   in    whioh   Tv.^^  ^^^  '^''ome  a  life  of 
»>echanicaL    She  dfd  ht  dS  H  T    '"^"l-ntar;  U 

Thw  grew  from  day  to  d^^mfn  ^''^pactical  action. 

wherein  she  had  secretly  p"Ld''  '"  ."'"  ''"g'""!  days 
«  tt  a  dream,  but  a  dream  »„/  g^atpart,  she  moved 
«ny  charge  taking  Ice^n  hp/""""'  """  "»  one  Iw 

sh7h"!dtH"^ "-  ''«X"^^^^^^^  '"  '^'^ 

^n,s  Trudel  fell  downsTa^'^bnt  ww"'*  ^°^''  'hen 
to  tell  than  that  she  had^'n  ?  ?u  '.  ""ore  was  there 
word  to  the  Curd   and  tL.    1,^°''  ^^^  ^°^rY,  and  sm! 

j;  ^l^rff,"  *rb."  "J'lS  te"^ '—'  >«-.. 

M  set  to  serv...     Secrerv  ^        *'  S°°^  «nd  they  mav 

bei:;  5  t'Lt7;'x  """^  "^^  °'-« ^  dt  r^i": 
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vho  hid  the  matter  in  her  heart  —  the  exquisite 
tragedy  and  glory  of  Christendom — there  was  a  delicate 
feeung  of  guilt,  the  guilt  of  the  hidden  though  lofty 
and  beautiful  thing. 

If  secrecy  was  guilt,  then  Charley  and  Bosalie  were 
bound  together  by  a  hond  as  strong  as  death:  Bosalie 
held  the  key  to  a  series  of  fateful  days  and  doings. 

In  ordinary  course,  they  might  have  known  each  other 
for  five  years  and  not  have  come  to  this  sensitive  and 
delicate  association.  With  one  great  plunge  she  had 
sprung  into  the  river  of  understanding.  In  the  moment 
that  she  had  thrust  her  scarf  into  his  scorched  breast, 
in  that  little  upper  room,  the  work  of  years  had  been 
done. 

As  long  as  he  lived,  that  mark  must  remain  on  M'sieu's 
breast — the  red,  smooth  scar  of  a  cross !  She  had  seen  the 
sort  of  shining  scar  a  bad  burn  makes,  and  at  thought  of 
it  she  flushed,  trembled,  and  turned  her  head  away,  as 
though  some  one  were  watching  her.  Even  in  the  night 
she  flushed  and  buned  her  face  in  the  pillow  when  the 
thought  flashed  through  her  mind ;  though  when  she  had 
soaked  the  scarf  in  oil  and  flour  and  laid  it  on  the  angry 
wound  she  had  not  flushed  at  all,  was  determined,  quiet, 
and  resourceful. 

That  incident  had  made  her  from  a  girl  into  a  woman, 
from  a  child  of  the  convent  into  a  child  of  the  world. 
She  no  longer  thought  and  felt  as -she  had  done  before. 
What  she  did  think  or  feel  could  not  easily  have  been 
set  down,  for  her  mind  was  one  tremulous  confusion  of 
unusual  thoughts,  her  heart  was  beset  by  new  feelings, 
her  imagination,  suddenly  finding  itself,  was  trying  its 
wings  helplessly.  The  past  was  full  of  wonder  and  event, 
the  present  full  of  surprises. 

There  was  M'sieu'  established  already  in  Louis  Trudel's 
place,  having  been  granted  a  lease  of  the  house  and  shop 
by  the  Curd,  on  the  part  of  the  parish,  to  which  the  pro- 
perty had  been  left ;  receiving  also  a  gift  of  the  furniture 
and  of  old  Margot,  who  remained  where  she  had  been  so 
many  years.  She  could  easily  see  Charley  at  work — pala 
and  siufering  still — for  the  door  was  generally  open  in  the 
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shining  thing  all  fire  no   «  - '  ^T'**^  *°  ^^'''y  «ye.  a 

up.  and  a  few  still  beW??^h  had  ney^r  been  cleared 
They  were  of  those  wtte^tH-^'''"  ""^  '^''^  it 
which  would  yet  be  woTked  «rSn  f ,,"  '°£  1'  <^"1'  'hings 
3hop.  These  were  They  toThn™  llf^l."^  ^  "»«  "^°'^ 
ambition  did  not  apceaL  wrT,^  "'■*.  ^"'^ »  beautiful 
were  an  infidel,  then^^thl  m^^tlTlt  l^t'  l^  *>>«  """^ 
into  the  fold;  but  a  few  were  !hi?^  *•'  ''^  ^«  b™»ght 
g^Je.  presence.  "  WhrislVS^  ^f -^^J 

c^fiJ-CpllrtasTU"^"-     ">« 

and   she  carried  tCfey  of T^t"^  '"•  ''«'  •^^room, 
Every  day  she   went  and    l<^kelT  i?  ^"  ^^''■ 
ghostly  tokea    To  her  it  wa?ri   l  , "'  *^  "'  s°me 
natural  things,  but  of   1  fe  1„  "j.f  ""^"l-  "o*  of  super- 
It  was  M'sieu-   it  wa^  hewel     i    1°^/?"'"^'  '°  ^er. 
raged  inwardly  that   Mar^o/'i'  ".^  '^"'■  secret-^he 
that  secret.    If  it  were  on?^  iLf  "'''   '''.'''«  "   P^rt  of 
-between  M'sieu' aid  Lrseifl^irM  "^f  1"°  ^^'^^^ 
suddenly,  for  she  was  goS  to  Sv    7/^  V^!  P*"^^'* 
ow^y  rfw/     She  was  not  wL»-q     ^'   \  '^^^''^S""'   ""^'^ 
yet  in  the  past  few  weeks  The  hf/^"!?.'"  "''^  '^at; 
e1;!£S«  things   SSnttEf  Ss'^rl^Pji'e 

secpi/rd'  n\S^ot  'Sin  t^  r  V"  t^^"^' 

sef>:^ytfri;'^Lf-ri'^°°^^^^^^^^^ 
was  sup'posed^to  be  in  i'by  Tn'^  .T\'\Chaudi6«> 
of  not  being  seen  were  in  h      »  °*''"'^'  *«  c^^aaces 
"«    een  were  in  her  favour.    She  received 
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the  final  impetus  to  her  resolution  by  a  quarrelsoma 
Md  threatening  remark  of  Jo  Portugais  to  some 
sharp-tongued  gossip  in  the  post-office.  She  was  glad 
that  Jo  should  defend  M'sieu',  but  she  was  jealous  of 
his  friendship  for  the  tailor.  Besides,  did  there  not 
appear  to  be  a  secret  between  Jo  and  M'sieu'?  Was 
it  not  possible  that  Jo  knew  where  M'sieu'  came  from, 
and  all  about  him  ?  Of  late  Jo  had  come  in  and  gone 
out  of  the  shop  ottener  than  in  the  past,  had  even  brought 
her  bunches  of  mosses  for  her  flower-pots,  the  first 
budding  lilacs,  and  some  maple-sugar  made  from  the 
trees  on  Vadrome  Mountain.  She  remembered  that  when 
she  was  a  girl  at  school,  years  ago — ten  years  ago — Jo 
Portugais,  then  scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  a  cheerful, 
pleasant,  quick-tempered  lad,  had  brought  her  hunches 
of  the  mountain-ash  berry  ;  that  once  he  had  mended  the 
broken  runner  of  her  sled;  and  yet  another  time  had  sent 
her  a  birch-bark  valentine  at  the  convent,  where  it  was 
confiscated  by  the  Mother  Superior.  Since  those  days  he 
had  become  a  dark  morose  figure,  living  apart  from  men, 
never  going  to  confession,  seldom  going  to  Mass,  unloving 
and  unlovable. 

There  was  only  one  other  person  in  the  parish  more 
unloved.  That  was  thi.  woman  called  Paulette  Dubois, 
who  lived  in  the  little  house  at  the  outer  gate  of  the 

Manor.    Paulette  Dubois  had  a  bad  name  in  the  parish 

so  bad  that  all  women  shunned  her,  and  few  men  noticed 
her.  Yet  no  one  could  say  that  at  the  present  time  she 
did  not  live  a  careful  life,  justifying,  so  far  as  eye  could 
see,  the  protection  of  the  Seigneur,  M.  Eossignol,  a  man 
of  queer  habits  and  queerer  dress,  a  dabbler  in  phy- 
sical science,  a  devout  Catholic,  and  a  constant  friend  of 
the  Cur4  He  it  was  who,  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
drive  Paulette  out  of  the  parish,  had  said  that  she  should 
not  go  unless  she  wished  4.  that,  having  been  bom  in  Chau- 
di^re,  she  had  a  right  to  live  there  and  die  there ;  and  if 
she  had  sinned  there,  the  parish  was  in  some  sense  to 
blame.  Though  he  had  no  lodge-gates,  and  though  the 
seigneury  was  but  a  great  wide  low-roofed  farm-house, 
with  an  observatory,  and  a  chimney-piece  dating  from 
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uasea.    Tlje  one  dwlifced  tha  other  becainB  .1,- ».Vi! 

Pl.!f^  »°r  letters  at  the  moment  that  the  office  Wicket  wm 

to.    door  ond  looked  ou.    She  tStTS-i?^ 

the  letter  Paulette  hadTro^S  i  '  the' 1^°,::  oTi? 
was  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  man  at  Montred     Sh« 

Kff  ''/".K*  '^'■"^  °f  *"«•  ^  ^he  had  Iver  done 
tte  letters  of  this  woman  who  waa  without  the  pak 

Son      "  '""''      '"^''''^'  ""  "'  °*  forbidden  iiTp^ 

She  put  the  letter  back,  went  to  the  door  again,  and 
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leokad  out.  It  was  now  time  to  go.  Drawing  a  hood 
over  her  head,  she  stepped  out  into  the  night.  There  was 
a  little  frost,  though  spring  was  well  forward,  and  the 
smell  of  the  rich  earth  and  the  budding  trees  was 
sweet  to  the  sense.  The  moon  had  just  set,  but  the 
stars  were  shining,  and  here  and  there  patches  of 
snow  on  the  hill -side  and  in  the  fields  added  to  the 
light.  Yet  it  was  not  bright  enough  to  see  far,  and  as 
Kosalie  moved  down  the  street  she  did  not  notice 
a  figure  at  a  little  distance  behind,  walking  on  the  new- 
spnnging  grass  by  the  road-side.    All  was  quiet  at  the 

tavern;  there  was  no  light  in  the  Notary's  house aa 

a  rule,  he  sat  up  late,  reading;  and  even  the  fiddle  of 
Maximilian  Cour,  the  baker,  was  silent  The  Curb's  win- 
dows were  dark,  and  the  church  with  its  white  tin  spire 
stood  up  sentinel-like  above  the  village. 

Boaalie  had  the  fateful  cross  in  her  hand  as  she  softly 
opened  the  gate  of  the  churchyard  and  approached  the 
great  oak  doors.  Taking  a  screw -driver  and  some 
screws  from  her  pocket,  she  felt  with  a  finger  for  the 
old  screw-holes  in  the  door.  Then  she  began  her  work, 
looking  fearfully  round  once  or  twice  at  first.  Presently, 
however,  because  the  screws  were  larger  than  the  old 
ones,  it  soon  became  harder;  the  work  called  forth 
more  strength,  and  drove  all  thought  of  being  seen  out 
of  her  mind  for  a  space.  At  last,  however,  she  gave 
the  final  tiurn  to  the  handle,  and  every  screw  was  in 
its  place,  its  top  level  and  smooth  with  the  iron  of  the 
cross.  She  stopped  and  looked  round  again  with  an 
uneasy  feeling.  She  could  see  no  one,  hear  no  one,  but 
she  began  to  tremble,  and,  overcome,  she  fell  on  her 
knees  before  the  door,  and,  with  her  fingers  on  the  foot 
of  the  little  cross,  prayed  passionately ;  for  herself,  for 
Monsieur. 

Suddenly  she  heard  footsteps  inside  the  church.  They 
were  coming  towards  the  doorway,  nearer  and  nearer. 
At  first  she  was  so  struck  with  terror  that  she  could  not 
move.  Then  with  a  little  cry  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
rushed  to  the  gate,  threw  it  open,  ran  out  into  the  road, 
and  wildly  on  towards  home.    She  did  not  stop  for  at 
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!h^ «-  .  ^^^^^  J?"^"'  T""''"^  ""d  looking  btek 
!n!r  "  ^^t  *=•"•«=•»  '^°°''  »  pole  round  light  Wkh 
another  crj  ahe  sped  on,  oad  did  not  Mufe  till  .h- 
reached  the  house.    Then   bunting  in  anTCkki  t^ 

in^henllirw  «h-  ""^'"^  ''^  Payers,  and  buSedhwX 
in  the  pillow,  shivering  and  overwrought. 

an,l  Tn  P°'f "^-  ''''%^'"'  ''•""■'1  "^r*  'hose  of  the  Cnri 
W  i  ^""'"fc""'-     The  Cure  had  sent  for  Jo  to  do  wme 

ft  tha°fil."F""  *  ';l''«  ''"'^'  '"  ^  "«•!  the  next  day 
tor  the  first  time.  The  carpenter  and  the  carver  in  wood 
who  were  responsible  for  the  work  had  fallen"  cTims  to 
white  whisky  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  r  task  and  L^ 

f^°jfT»r  '^,''''"""'  •'y  ^"^  Cur.?;  who  then  int 
for  Jo.     Rosalie  had  not  seen  the  light  at  the  shrine 

as^U^was  on  the  side  of  the  church 'farthest  fVm  the 

doJr'^lhi'''?"'/?"'?'''"''  ^^^  "^°  '='«"«  '"'"rds  the  front 
door  the  Curds  lantern  in  his  hand.  Openinff  th- 
door,  Jo  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  s^aLur! 
flying  down  the  road.  As  the  Curd  came  out  art^Sy 
cZ'T«  rseT  tolj  *°  H*"'^  *'  P""«  where'r  a 

rostXp"A'th:  itterj* '""' "  '''""^•'-8  ""y.  -d 

jftL^^°»S8*??'"  ^^  '"''■  "°"'-  "«le  cross  again !  " 

Jo  nodded.    "  So  It  seems,  monsieur,"  he  said. 

At  that  instant  he  saw  a  hood  lying  on  the  trmimH 

Si*"  *\^"!:^  ^'^^  "P  'he  lante™!  J^erTngTtho 
Lule^ross.  he  hasUly  picked  it  up  and  tCist  ft  tsSe 

>.»!!f'^°*V*'7  strange!"  said  the  Curd.     "It  must 

wh7n  ^entrd:^'"''  ^'  '^"^  ^°^^'^«-    ^'  ^  -'  ^^ 
;■  We  entered  by  the  vestry  door,"  said  Jo. 
Ah,  true— true,"  responded  the  Curd. 

for  someThbg^y  "^"'•"  "^^  '"■  "  ^^  -°''  — * 
vnJ'jt  ^"""^  turned  and  looked  at  Jo  curiously.  "Are 
of  h,  ™  1°  "T""''""'-  -^^ '  Nonsense;  it  is  the  work 
of  human  hands-very  human  hands."  he  added  sadly 
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"  There  it  nothing  to  show,'  said  the  Cur^,  leeing  Jo'a 
glance  round. 

"A»  Tou  lee,  m'aieu'  le  Cnri" 

"  WeU,  it  is  a  mystery  which  time  no  doubt  will  clear 
up.  Meanwhile,  let  ns  be  thankful  to  God,"  said  the 
Cxai. 

They  parted,  the  Cur4  going  through  a  side-gate  into 
his  own  garden,  Jo  passing  out  of  the  churchyard-gate 
through  which  Bosulie  had  gone.  IT.-  looked  down  the 
road  towards  the  village. 

"Weill"  said  a  voice  in  his  ear.  Paulette  Dubois 
stood  before  him. 

"  It  was  you,  then,"  he  said,  with  a  glowering  look. 
"  What  did  you  want  with  it  ? " 

"  What  do  you  want  with  the  hood  in  your  coat  there  ?" 
She  threw  her  head  back  with  a  spiteful  laugh. 

"  Whose  do  you  think  it  is  1 "  he  said  quietly. 

"You  and  the  schoolmaster  made  verses  about  her 
once." 

"  It  was  Rosalie  Evanturel  ?  "  he  asked,  with  aggravat- 
ing composure. 

"  You  have  the  hood — look  at  it !  You  saw  her  lun- 
ning  down  the  road ;  I  saw  her  come,  watched  her,  and 
saw  her  go.  She  is  a  thief — pretty  Bosalie — thief  and 
postmistress  I    No  doubt  she  takes  letters  too." 

"  The  ones  you  wait  for,  and  that  never  come— eh  ?  " 

Her  face  darkened  with  rage  and  hatred.  "  I  will  tell 
the  world  she's  a  thief  I"  she  sneered. 

"  Who  will  believe  you  ? " 

"You  will."  She  was  hard  and  fierce,  and  looked  him 
in  the  eyes  squarely.  "  You'll  give  evidence  quick  enough, 
if  I  ask  you." 

"  I  wouldn't  do  anything  you  asked  me  to — nothing,  if 
it  was  to  save  my  life." 

"  I'll  prove  her  a  thief  without  you.    She  can't  deny 

"If  you  try  it,  I'll "    He  stopped,  husky  and 

shaking. 

"You'll  kill  me,  eh ?  You  killed  him,  and  you  didn't 
hang.     Oh  no,  yoa  wouldn't  kill  me,  Jo,"  she  added 
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ouiold^  Id  »  chMged  voice.    "You've  h«l  enongh  of 

hnng-«h    aurel"     Sh«  .uddenly  oMne  cloae  to  him. 
..?*?  y?">'«  ««  •»  bad.  Jo?"   she  wid  •nxioiuly. 

,,v"*("  ye««— do  you  hate  me  so  bad  as  <**»/" 
Youlteep  your  tongue  off  Bosalie  Evanturel,"  he  Mid 
and  turned  on  his  heel.  ' 

She  caught  his  arm.  "We're  both  bad,  Jo.  Can't  we 
be  friends  ?    she  said  eagerly,  her  voice  shakins. 

He  did  not  reply.  ^ 

hei'Sth  ^''^  *  **"°'"  too  hard!"  she  said  between 

"  Threats  I  Pah  I "  he  rejoined.  "  What  do  you  think 
1  m  made  of  7 

"  I'll  find  that  out ! "  she  said,  and,  turning  on  her  heel 
ran  down  the  road  towards  the  Manor  House. 

'  What  had  Hosalie  to  do  with  the  cross?"  Jo  said  to 
himself  "This  is  her  hood."  He  took  it  out  and  looked 
at  It.  "  It  8  her  hood— but  what  did  she  want  with  the 
cross  I 

He  hurried  on,  and  as  he  neared  the  post-office  he  saw 
the  figure  of  a  woman  in  the  road.  At  first  he  thoueht 
It  might  be  Eosalie,  but  as  he  came  nearer  he  saw  it 
was  not.  The  woman  was  muttering  and  oryine  She 
wandered  to  and  fro  bewUderedly.  He  came  up.  caught 
her  by  the  arm,  and  looked  into  her  face. 

It  was  old  Maigot  Patry. 


M 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  WOMAN   WHO   DID  NOT  TEL.: 

"  Oh,  m'sieu',  I  am  afraid." 

"  Afraid  of  what,  Margot  ? " 

"  Of  the  last  moment,  m'sieu'  le  Cur^." 

"  There  will  be  no  last  moment  to  your  mind— Vdu  \  U 
not  know  it  when  it  comes,  Margot." 

The  woman  trembled.  "  I  am  not  sorry  to  die.  But  I 
am  afraid;  it  is  so  lonely,  m'sieu'  le  Curd." 

"God  is  with  us,  Margot." 

"When  we  are  born  we  do  not  know.  It  is  on  the 
shoulders  of  others.  When  we  die  we  know,  and  we  have 
to  answer. 

"Is  the  answering  so  hard,  Margot? " 

The  woman  shook  her  head  feebly  and  sadly,  but  did 

"You  have  been  a  good  mother,  Margot." 

She  made  no  sign. 

"  You  have  been  a  good  neighbour ;  you  have  done  unto 
others  as  you  would  be  done  by." 

She  scarcely  seemed  to  hear. 

"You  have  been  a  good  servant— doing  your  duty  in 
season  and  out  of  season  ;  honest  and  just  and  faithfuL" 

Ihe  woman  a  lingers  twitehed  on  the  coverlet,  and  she 
moved  her  head  restlessly. 

The  Cur6  almost  smiled,  for  it  seemed  as  if  Marcot 
were  finding  herself  wanting.  Yet  none  in  Chaudifre 
but  knew  that  she  had  lived  a  blameless  life— faithful 
fnendly,  a  loving  and  devoted  mother,  whose  health  had' 
been  broken  by  sleepless  attendance  at  sick-beds  by  nieht 
whik  doing  her  daUy  work  at  the  house  of  the  late  L^iis' 
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of  the  Church."  "  '""^''  '^*°  »  ^ood  danghti 

from\^S\f  Jl?'  "^^  »  *he  pause  some  one  ro«, 

turnll  £•  eyes  ZaSS^-  ^•'A,""""'"  •  W  »<* 
go  ?  "  asked  the  Curd  ^  ^°"  '""''  ^^  *^ 

«sM°;U  Vtha't  Sitr'R ''r^^*^  \T.^'y-  She  had 
in  the^mv^th  her  It  wn^?f  •'"  •"■  ^?«"'  ^'""J'l  be 
Rfr«j^  JCl  I,  J  '  '^°"'<'  ^eem  as  thoueh  she  warn 

V(^r  the  7^rf  »ot  ^"i'"""^  "Sht  to  make  demand. 
«mS'   TheCuTon't''^  ?""''  should  wi^L^ 

teU^ir"        ^'"■^'"  "^"^  '''^  "Jyi^g  *o°»an,  "must  I 

"All  what,  Margot?" 

"All  that  is  sin?" 

"There  is  no  must,  Margot" 

"If  you  should  ask  me,  m'sieu' " 

«.p.1.s;s.'i:°3 " — "• »" "  "• 
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"You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  aioB  of  othen;  it 
is  enough  to  repent  of  your  own  sins.  The  priest  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  sins  but  those  confessed  by  the 
sinner  to  himself.  Tour  own  sins  are  your  sole  concern 
to-night,  Margot." 

The  woman's  face  seemed  to  clear  a  little,  and  her  eyes 
wandered  to  the  man  at  the  window  with  less  anxiety. 
Charley  was  wondering  whether,  after  all,  she  would 
have  the  courage  to  keep,  her  word,  whether  spiritual 
terror  would  surmount  the  moral  attitude  of  honour. 
He  was  also  wondering  how  much  right  he  had  to  put 
the  strain  upon  the  woman  in  her  desperate  hour. 

"  How  long  did  the  doctor  say  I  could  live  1 "  the 
woman  asked  presently. 

"  1111  morning,  perhaps,  Margot." 

"  I  should  like  to  live  till  sunrise,"  she  answered — "till 
after  breakfast.  Eosalie  makes  good  tea,"  she  added 
musingly. 

The  Cur^  almost  smiled.  "  There  is  the  living  bread 
my  daughter."  ' 

She  nodded.  "  But  I  should  like  to  see  the  sunrise 
and  have  Bosalie  bring  me  tea,"  she  persisted. 

"  Very  weU,  Margot.    We  will  ask  God  for  that." 

Her  mind  flew  back  again  to  the  old  question. 

"Is  it  wrong  to  keep  a  secret?"  she  asked,  her  face 
turned  away  from  the  man  at  the  window. 

"  If  it  is  the  secret  of  a  sin,  and  the  sin  is  your  own 

yes,  Margot." 

"  And  if  the  sin  is  not  your  own  ?  " 

'  If  you  share  the  sin,  and  if  the  secret  means  injury 
to  others,  and  a  wrong  is  being  done,  and  the  law  can 
right  that  wrong,  then  you  must  go  to  the  law,  not  to 
your  priest." 

The  Curb's  look  was  grave,  even  anxious,  for  he  saw 
that  the  old  woman's  mind  was  greatly  disturbed. 

But  her  face  cleared  now,  and  stayed  so.    "It  has  all 
been  a  mix  and  a  muddle,"  she  answered ;  "  and  it  hurt 
my  poor  head,  m'sieu"  le  Cur^,  but  now  I  think  I  under- 
stand.    I  am  not  afraid ;  I  will  confess." 
The  Curd  had  made  it  clear  to  her  that  she  could  cany 
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h^'^o?::'^?^  w\tt.''}"%°'°«/-«J  *»••  work  it 

«ud'X'^"  Mad«„oiseUe  Eoealie  about  the  tea."  ha 
goS'S^J.Xt^ «"--*«-%.    -Thank  yon. 

others  about  her  bid  '  *°'*  '^'  ^"^^'^  «^'«'  «nd 

^' Is  it  near  sunrise  ?"  she  whimpered 

aweid1hi"«rdttinfo;L^,f  '.?^  J'^^''  g-'''"  - 
the  first  golden  rkys^  "^^  '^«  •''^^  a°d  ktting  in 

tow^a^^**  ''•^  '•°°-  -*  «»  -P  of  tea,  and  came 

the%t1"^°'  '""^"^  ■*'  '""^  S'-^''  -'  'he  tea.  and  then  at 

to  say.  "I  never  had-so  much-auS'on  '^^T^'^ 
fore;  have  I-EosaJe?"  "">ch-attention-be- 

go„^!"JL'Sor„l"gtirrh;'r'?^  tn''-'^  - 
the  kst  moment,  asft  werand  1h«  Lh  ^^^  """^  ""  "» 
gMy  and  with  a  kind  of  pridl  ^  ^°"'  '^'^ay  almost 

Bosahe  also  had  a  hidden  pride-  the  «w.«f  „ 
W  very  own-hers  and  M'sied^r  ^"^  ""^ 


CHAPTEE  XXIV 


THE  SEIGNEUR  TAKES  A   HAND   IN   THE  GAME 


It  was  St.  Jean  Baptiste's  day,  and  French  Canada  was 
en  ftte.  Every  seigneur,  every  cur6,  every  doctor,  every 
notary — the  chief  figures  in  a  parish — and  every  }whiian% 
was  bBnt  for  a  happy  holiday,  dressed  in  his  best  clothes, 
moved  in  his  best  spirits,  in  the  sweet  summer  weather. 

Bells  were  ringing,- flags  were  flying,  every  road  and 
lane  was  filled  with  caliches  and  wagons,  and  every  dog 
that  could  draw  a  cart  pulled  big  and  little  people,  the 
old  and  the  blind  and  the  mendicant,  the  happy  and  the 
sour,  to  the  village,  where  there  were  to  be  sports  and 
speeches,  races  upon  the  river,  and  a  review  of  the 
militia,  arranged  by  the  member  of  the  Legislature  for 
the  Chaudi^re-half  of  the  county.  French  soldiers  in 
English  red  coats  and  carrying  British  flags  were  strag- 
gling along  the  roads  to  join  the  battalion  at  the  volun- 
teers' camp  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  singing : 

"  Brigadier,  respondez  Fandore — 
Brigadier,  voub  avez  raison." 

It  was  not  less  incongruous  and  curious  when  one 
group  presently  broke  out  into  God  save  the  Queen, 
and  another  into  the  Marseillaise,  and  another  still 
into  Malbrouck  s'en  va  t'en  puerre.  At  last  songs  and 
soldiers  were  absorbed  in  the  battalion  at  the  rendezvous, 
and  the  long  dusty  march  to  the  village  gave  a  disciplined 
note  to  the  gaiety  of  the  militant  habitant. 

At  high  noon  Chaudi^re  was  filled  tc  overflowing. 
There  were  booths  and  tents  everywhere — all  sorts  of 
cbeap-jftcks  vaunted  their  wares,  merry-go-rounds  and 
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the  ^ta^stood  on  th«  fh  ^T«^°^  ">«  Seigneur,  and 

Seigneur  and  the  Pn^TfJ^  *'^«  soldier-citizens.  The 
of  S  Dauphin,  who  see  "ed'Zl  "f  "'"^  '*'  *■>«  ^^bble 
ence  closed  its  eaTsandfonif'"  kaow  that  his  audi- 
or  "Think  of  Thatr  .^""n  'w^?«"Well!  well  I  " 
ajg,..  "'  '°at'     or  an  abstracted  "You  surprise 

Jk!  fSJtS  tis""^  ^er  gesture  and  wreathing 
tresp^aed  on^his  8m;t?h  ^'^  "u^'^'^  ''^  "'""gt  thef 
untiH  began  to  Z^L^'^::\l\'T^'''^  ''''''^^' 
of  real  appltuse  to  l^  c^fT^v  ■•""  ""*''«  ''^^  "«  coin 
him  at  the  criHr^  ^  Z*"^  T"''  ^°rt«°«  favoured 
slowly    pLt   them    Jtfn'^''-.^   ^^'   '^o'  ''»lk«d 

«..  s.nd.g  i.  Ct^rhi^^-^g  o^uS^et^ta't^' 

infidel,  but  you  have  a  h^f  ^L't*""^-  ^ou  may  be  an 
you  give  away  your  otn^Mal',  „'^^'  ""^  T?"^  «°'» 
-he  wrungCharley'sT^  ..1^^  T§^1*°°"8''  ^°'  ">«•" 
it-«icr<?/^     aneysnand,-  and  I  don't  care  who  knows 

hani'^Slefr:td"rharat^\r\'"V''!,<^^^ 
saddler  raised  and  naa^H  n'         ^  ^""^'^  "^^""^  'ho 

had  happened.'  In'd  We  ^JtZZT^V't  '''^ 
Jl^  a  matter  on  his  mind  this  day  wSrblXl^rbe'l 

o^dZS.  '"  "^  *'""  ^•^'""^  '-''«  MoSr  well," 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  monnieur  f "  ranMteH  n.. 
Notary  excitedly  to  the  SeigneW.  wpeatod  the 
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The  Seigneur  put  his  large  gold-handled  glass  to  his 
eye  and  looked  mterestedly  after  Charley  for  a  moment, 
then  answered, "  Well,  Dauphin,  what  ? " 

"  He's  been  giving  Filion  Lacasse  advice  about  the  old 
legacy  business,  and  Filion's  taken  it;  and  he's  got  a 
thousand  dollars;  and  now  there'j  all  that  fuss.  And 
four  months  ago  Filion  wanted  to  tar  and  feather  him  for 
being  just  what  he  is  to-day — an  infidel — an  infidel ! " 

He  was  going  to  say  something  else,  but  he  did  not 
like  the  look  the  Cur6  turned  on  him,  and  he  broke  off 
short. 

"Do  you  regret  that  he  gave  Lacasse  good  advice?" 
asked  the  Cur^. 

"  It's  taking  bread  out  of  other  men's  mouths." 
"  It  put  bread  into  Filion's  mouth.     Did  you  ever  give 
Lacasse  advice?    The  truth  now,  Dauphin  1"  said  the 
Seigneur  drily. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  and  sound  advice  too,  within  the  law 
—precedent  and  code  and  every  legal  fact  behind." 

The  Seigneur  was  a  man  of  laconic  speech.  "  Tut,  tut ! 
Dauphin;  precedent  and  code  and  legal  fact  are  only 
good  when  there's  brain  behind  'em.  The  tailor  yonder 
has  brains." 

"Ah!  but  what  does  he  know  about  the  law?"  an- 
swered Dauphin,  with  acrimonious  voice  but  insinuating 
manner,  for  he  loved  to  stand  well  with  the  Seigneur. 

"Enough  for  the  saddler  evidently,"  sharply  rejoined 
the  Seigneur. 

Dauphin  was  fighting  for  his  life,  as  it  were.  His 
back  was  to  the  wall.  If  this  man  was  to  be  allowed  to 
advise  the  habitants  of  Chaudiire  on  their  disputes  and 
"going  to  law,"  where  would  his  own  prestige  be?  His 
vanity  had  been  deeply  wounded. 

"  It's  guess-work  with  him.  Let  him  stick  to  his  trade 
as  1  stick  to  mine.     That  sort  of  thing  only  does  harm." 

"He  puts  a  thousand  dollars  into  the  saddler's  pocket: 
that's  a  positive  good.  He  may  or  may  not  take  thereby 
ten  dollars  out  of  your  pocket :  that's  a  negative  injury. 
In  this  case  there  was  no  injury,  for  you  had  already  cost 
Laoasae — how  much  had  you  cost  him,  Dauphin  ? ''  con- 
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"%°i:^-how  much,  eh,  Dauphin  ?"'  ^  '^'"'*  """^  *« 

HnK^,r^H?A"t.rrrh  ^v''-'^'^ 

■waw-coloured  cheek  P°*  *'"'"'*<*  <"»  ewh 

said^L  NoVr"  '"  '''  ^'"^'-^  «'-  Sa«  here." 

him"  obstinateiruJged^hXS^"  ""'^  '^"^  -* 

^ys  the  Ck     I  take  S  harrt^h  T"  '?  •"  «"«  ?'■«*■' 
will  not  help  me  on  f hi  „        'o*'  ""^  ^"^'"l  Dauphin 

ewi^  then  thf  cCh'l:,7-tJ':^^r,4^%r..r" 

bn«d  f«.m  the  burning.     But  sup;.se"£  ^^^ 


jK'^/m^  -  7"  ifr'i^  '■ 
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^nd'^hia°T'S?*  "'"^u"?:  *°  ^.  ^^^"^  '"  'J>e  present 
-and  this  I  believe  with  aU  my  heart;  suppose  that  he 

tT^r^  f  ^'"'  wronging:  then  how  muoh^^Sow  should 
the  Church  stnve  to  win  him  fo  the  light  I  Why  man 
have  you  no  pride  in  Holy  Church  ?  f  am  ashamed  of 
you  Dauphin  with  your  great  intelligence,  your  wide 
b^de?! '-  ""^  k^owlelge  of  the  world  ^e  ^.^01^^ 

thJr^lf ^'^°*1'''  ^■^*'  ''T  *'^^"^  ^''ay'  for  ther«  was  in 
tnem  at  once  humour  and  a  suspicious  moisture.    Of  aU 

truth  and  nobi  ity ;  but  he  could  not  help  smUing  at  his 

Methody  --and  at  the  appeal  of  the  Notaiy  on  the 
Sm^'"'T"'S'  ?i  \^^  ""'^^  He  was  wis^  enough 
™™T;^r?"  r.°V°¥'  "  P-^^i^^H  and  -a  simon- 
pure  AaJt^ani  but  of  the  three  he  only  had  any 
tnowledge  of  hfe.  As  men  of  the  world  the  Cur^  and 
the  Notary  were  sad  failures,  though  they  stood  for  much 
m  Chaudi6re.    Yet  this  detracted  nothing  from  the  fine 

S  the  S"^  ^""^  °''  *°  '^«l°d™'°««<=  «o«r^y 

Amused  and  touched  as  the  Seigneur  had  been  at  the 

Cur^s  words  he  turned  now  and  said.  "Always  on  the 

weaker  side,  Curd ;  always  hoping  the  best  from  the  worst 

"I  am  only  following  an  example  at  my  door— yon 
taught  us  all  chanty  and  justice,"  answered  M.  Loiael 

i°'}ffHf  w^hT'?^^^?,'  *.''"  ^^'S"*"^-  There  was  silence' 
nflii  f,  .  !'  ^u'  ""  'h«!?  ^ere  thinking  of  the  woman 
of  the  hut,  at  the  gate  of  the  Seigneurs  manor 

On  this  topic  M.  Dauphin  was  not  voluble.  His  orisinal 
kindness  to  the  woman  had  given  him  many  troubled 
hours  at  home,  for  Madame  Dauphin  had  construed  his 
human  synipathy  into  the  dark  and  carnal  desires  of  the 
heart,  and  his  truthful  eloquence  had  made  his  ease  the 
worse.  A  miserable  sentimentalist,  the  Notary  was  likely 
to  be  misunderstood  for  ever,  .ind  nno  nr  t.™-  ■•r:d!scr"'--!ais 
ot  his  extreme  youth  had  been  a  weapon  against  "him 
through  the  long  years  of  a  blameless  married  life 
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The  Seigneur  turned  shart  -  on  him     •■  Wl,„  f-u 

"  Monsieur  EVantnrel." 

The  Seigneur's  face  became  sterner  stilL    «  Whnt  K„-- 
^et'^o^L'Z  '^^'  "''«  received  attterffda^.: 
«  He  U  C  H^m'..  '"!ri"''y  ""^Pl'^d  the  Notary.^ 

answt.^dlertir'..^ram"td'^  "  -??!,<  '^e  C^ 
Eosalie."  ^  "^  glad— very  gkd  it  was  not 

ot!!^^1  has  more   than  usual  sense  for  her  sax" 


U^^i«.   .^^ 
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The  Seigneur  scrutinised  her  sharplv.    Though  her 
colour  came  and  went,  her  look  was  frank  and  fear- 

™   '^i.    .  A     ■,  °*^  "'^''y  ^"''  •«">"  «*!»<»  that  fateful 
month  of  April.    At  night,  trving  to  sleep,  she  had  heard 
the  ghostly  footsteps  in  the  church,  which  had  sent  her 
aying  homeward.    Then,  there  was  the  hood.    She  had 
waited  on  and  on,  fearing  word  would  come  that  it  had 
been  found  in  the  churchyard,  and  that  she  had  been  seen 
putting  the  cross  back  upoi    ihe  church  door.    As  day 
after  day  passed  she  had  come  at  length  to  realise  that, 
whatever  had  happened  to  the  hood,  she  was  not  sus- 
pected.    Yet  the  whole  train  of  circumstances  had  a 
Bupematural  air,  for  the  Curd  and  Jo  I'ortugais  had  not 
made  public  their  experience  on  the  eventful  night;  she 
had  been  educated  in  a  land  of  legend  and  superstition, 
and  a  deep  impression  had  been  made  upon  her  mind 
pvmg  to  her  other  new  emotions  a  touch  of  pathos  of 
unagination.  and  adding  character  to  her  face.    The  old 
Seigneur  stroked  his  chin  as  he  looked  at  her.     He  rea- 
nsed  that  a  change  had  come  upon  her.  that  she  had 
developed  in  some  surprising  wav. 

"What  has  happened— wj/io '  has  happened.  Made- 
moiselle  Rosalie  ?"  he  asked.  He  had  suddenly  made  up 
his  wind  about  that  look  in  her  face— he  thought  it  the 
woman  in  her  which  answers  to  the  call  of  man.  not 
perhaps  any  particular  man.  but  man  the  attractive  in- 
fluence, the  complement. 

Her  eyes  dropped,  then  raised  frankly  to  his.  "I 
don  t  know  — addirg,  with  a  quick  humour,  for  he  had 
Deen  very  friendly  with  her,  and  joked  with  her  in  his 
dry  way  all  her  life, "  L)o  you,  monsieur  ? " 

He  pulled  his  nose  with  a  quick  gesture  habitual  to 
turn,  and  answered  slowly  and  meaningly:  "The  govern- 
ments a  good  husband  and  pays  regular  wages,  made- 
moiseat     I  d  stick  to  government ! " 

"I  am  not  asking  for  a  divuico,  monsieur." 

He  pulled  his  nose  again  deligiue.ily- so  many  people 

were  pathetically  in  earnest  i.;  Chaudiert— even  the  Curd's 

humour  was  too  mediajval  and  obvious.    He  had  never 

Deiore  tiiought  Eosaiie  so  separate  from  them  all.    All  at 

I. 
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.   '''?«  'el'  exhilaration  in  talking  with  him   .viii    . 
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ma  quiet,  unexplainable  manner.  ^       *'  ''^  *''■ 

ha'pence."  he  conCed  ^'  '""'^  ""^'^^  •"<»  J«» 

"S!l?«'M"l""'-^'^,""?^''''"'««-«''eet.  monsieur.- 
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you'll  pronJat  not  to  get  mwried— eht    Anyhow,  tben'i 

wife — and  the  Cup^  or  I  can  t  marry  you  " 

He  was  not  taken  back  to  see  her  flush  deeply,  and  it 
pleased  him  to  see  this  much  life  rising  to  his  own  touch 
^is  much  revelation  to  give  his  mind  a  new  interest 

fil-i  fiT  f °T  'fu.*"**  T  "''^^  ^^^  ""^"d  is  surprised  to 
find  that  the  things  that  once  charmed  charmless,  and 
tne  things  once  hated  are  less  acutely  repulsive.  He 
saw  her  embarrassment.  He  did  not  know  that  this  was 
the  first  time  that  she  had  ever  thought  of  marriase 
since  it  ceased  to  be  a  dream  of  girlhooj.  and,  by  reawn 
of  thinking  much  on  a  man,  had  become  a  p<4sibUitv 
which,  however,  she  had  never  confessed  to  herself.' 
Here  she  was  faced  by  it  now  in  the  broad  open  day 
8  plain,  hard  statement,  unrelieved  by  aught  save  the 
humour  of  the  shrewd  eyes  bent  upon  her. 

She  did  not  answer  him  at  onca  "Do  you  promise 
not  to  marry  so  useless  a  thing  as  man.  and  to  remain 
true  to  the  government  1 "  he  continued. 

"  If  I  wished  to  marry  a  man,  I  should  not  let  the 
^verament  stand  m  my  way,"  she  said,  in  brave  con- 

"But  do  you  wish  to  marry  any  man?"  he  asked 
abruptly,  even  petulantly. 

"J  have  not  asked  myself  that  questiot,  mDnsieur.  and 
-should  you  ask  It.  unless-"  she  said,  and  paused  with 
welfte  '''»™8'cal  a  glance  of  merrimlnt  as  could 

He  burst  out  laughing  at  the  swift  turn  she  had 
given  her  reply,  and  at  the  double  suggestion.  Then  he 
suddenly  changed.  A  curious  expression  fi;ied  his  eyes. 
A  smile,  almost  beautiful,  cam«  to  his  lips 

'"Pon  my  honour,"  he  said,  in  a  low  t»ne,  •'  you  have 

H^n  ,•    V   ?  «°o«nt>ng  in  his  own  face,  a  sudden  inspiral 

^l^J^}°°^,'  *•"?*  '^  y°"  ^°  °°*  *l''"lt  me  too  old  and 
erabbed  and  ugly  and  can  endure  me,  I  shall  be  profoundly 
happy  if  you  will  marry  me.  Eosalie ! "  ^ 
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He  stood  upright,  holding  himself  very  hard,  for  this 
idea  had  shot  into  his  mind  all  in  an  instant,  though, 
unknown  to  himself,  it  had  been  growing  for  years 
cherished  by  many  a  kind  act  to  her  father  and  by  a 
simple  gratitude  on  her  part.  He  had  spoken  with- 
out feeling  the  absurdity  of  the  proposal.  He  had  never 
married,  and  he  was  unprepared  to  make  any  statement 
on  such  a  theme;  but  now,  having  made  it  somehow, 
he  would  stand  by  it,  in  spite  of  any  and  all  criticism. 
He  had  known  Rosalie  since  her  birth,  her  education 
was  as  good  as  a  convent  could  secure,  she  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  notable  seigneur,  and  here  she  was,  as  fine 
a  type  of  health,  beauty  and  character  as  man  could 
wish— and  he  was  only  fifty !  Life  was  getting  lonelier  for 
him  every  day,  and,  after  all,  why  should  he  leave  distant 
relations  and  the  Church  his  worldly  goods?  All  this 
flashed  through  his  mind  as  he  waited  for  her  answer. 
Now  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  meant  to  say  this 
thing  for  many  years.  He  had  seen  an  awakening  in  her 
— he  had  suddenly  been  awakened  himself. 

"Monsieur!  monsieur!"  she  said  in  a  bewildered  way, 
"  do  not  amuse  yourself  at  my  expense." 

"  Would  it  be  that,  then  ? "  he  said,  with  a  smile,  behind 
which  there  was  determination  and  self-will.  "I  want 
you  to  marry  me ;  I  do  with  all  my  heart.  You  shall 
have  those  ha'pence,  and  the  kissss  too,  if  so  be  you  will 
take  them — or  not,  as  you  will,  Eosalie." 

"Monsieur,"  she  gasped,  for  something  caught  her  in 
the  throat,  and  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  "  ask  me  to 
forget  that  you  have  ever  said  those  words.  Oh,  monsieur, 
it  is  not  possible,  it  never  could  be  possible.  I  am  only 
the  postmaster's  daughter." 

"You  are  my  wife,  if  you  will  but  say  the  word!"  he 
answered,  "and  I  as  proud  a  husband  as  the  land  holds!" 

"You  were  always  kind  to  me,  monsieur," she  rejoined, 
her  lips  trembling ;  "  won't  you  be  so  still  ? " 

"  I  am  too  old  ? "  he  asked. 

"Oh  no,  it  is  not  that,"  she  replied. 

"You  have  as  good  manners  as  my  mother  had.  You 
need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  lady  in  the  land. 
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Have  I  not  known  you  all  your  life  ?    I  know  the  way 
you  have  come,  and  your  birth  is  as  good  as  mine." 
"Ah,  it  is  not  that,  monsieur." 

"  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  do  rot  come  to  you  because 
no  one  else  would  have  me,"  he  said  with  a  curious  sim- 
plicity. "I  never  asked  a  woman  to  marry  me— never' 
You  are  the  first.  There  was  talk  once— but  it  was  all 
false.  I  never  meant  to  ask  any  one  to  marry  me.  But 
I  have  the  wish  now  which  I  never  had  in  my  youth 
I  thought  best  of  myself  always ;  now,  I  think— I  think 

better  of  you  than " 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  I  beg  of  yon,  no  more  1    I  cannot :  oh. 

I  cannot " 

"You— but  no;  I  will  not  ask  you,  mademoiselle. 
If  you  have  some  one  else  in  your  heart,  or  want  some 
one  else  there,  that  is  your  affair,  not  mine — undoubtedly. 
I  would  have  tried  to  make  you  happy;  you  would  have 
had  peace  and  comfort  all  your  life;  you  could  have 
trusted  me— but  there  it  is!"  He  felt  all  at  once  that 
he  was  unfair  to  her,  that  he  had  thrust  upon  her  too 
hard  a  problem  in  too  troubled  an  hour. 

"I  could  trust  you  with  my  life,  Monsieur  Rossignol," 

she  replied.     "And  I  love  you  in  a  way  that  a  man  may 

be  loved  to  no  one's  harm  or  sorrow :  it  is  true  that ! " 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  simply,  trustingly. 

He  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment.     "If  you 

change  your  mind 1" 

She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  Good,  then,"  he  went  on,  for  he  thougnt  it  wise  not 
to  press  her  now,  though  he  had  no  intention  of  taking 
her  no  as  final.  "  I'll  keep  an  eye  on  you.  You'll  need 
me  some  day  soon;  I  can  do  things  that  the  Cur^  can't, 
perhaps.  His  manner  changed  still  more.  "Now  to 
business,"  he  continued.  "Your  father  has  been  talking 
about  letters  received  and  sent  from  the  post-office.  That 
IS  punishable.  I  am  responsible  for  you  both,  and  if  it  is 
reported,  if  the  woman  were  to  report  it — ^you  know  the 
letter  I  mean— there  would  be  trouble.  You  do  not 
talk.  Now  I  am  going  to  ask  the  government  to  make 
you  sole  postmistress,  with  full  responsibility.    Then  you 
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must  govern  your  father — he  hasn't  as  much  sense  as 
you." 

"  Monsieur,  we  owe  you  so  much !  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful, and,  whatever  you  do  for  us,  yon  may  rely  on  me  to 
do  my  duty." 

They  could  scarcely  hear  each  other  speak  now,  for  the 
soldiers  were  coming  nearer,  and  the  fife-and-drum  bands 
were  screeching,  Louis  the  King  was  a  Soldinr. 

"Theu  you  will  keep  the  government  as  your  hus- 
band ? "  he  said,  with  forced  humour,  as  he  saw  the  Cur.' 
and  the  Notary  approaching. 

"It  is  less  trouble,  seigneur  jhe  auswered,  with  a 
smile  of  relief. 

M.  Eossignol  turned  to  the  Cur^  and  the  Notary.  "  I 
have  just  offered  mademoiselle  a  husband  she  might  rule 
in  place  of  a  government  that  rules  her,  and  she  has  re- 
fused I "  he  said  in  the  Cure's  ear,  with  a  dry  laugh. 

"  She's  a  sensible  girl,  is  Eosalie,"  said  the  Cure,  not 
apprehending. 

The  soldiers  were  now  opposite  the  church,  and  riding 
at  their  head  was  the  battalion  Colonel,  also  member  of 
the  Legislature. 

They  all  moved  down,  and  Hosalie  disappeared  in  the 
crowd.  As  the  Seigneur  and  the  Cur^  greeted  the 
Colonel,  the  latter  said : 

"At  luncheon  I'll  tell  you  one  of  the  bravest  things 
ever  seen.  Happned  half-hour  ago  at  the  Bed  Eavine. 
Man  who  did  it  wore  an  eye-glass — said  he  was  a 
taUor." 
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THE   COLONEL  TELLS  HIS  STORY 

The  Colonel  had  lunched  very  well  indeed.  He  had  doie 
justice  to  every  dish  set  before  him;  he  had  made  ''>'ile 
speech,  congratulating  himself  on  having  such  . 
trained  body  of  men  to  command,  and  felicitating  ^„du- 
diere  from  many  points  of  view.  He  was  in  gveat  good- 
humour  with  himself,  and  when  the  Notary  aslied  him — 
it  was  at  the  Manor,  with  the  soldiers  resting  on  the 
grass  without — about  the  tale  of  bravery  he  had  promised 
them,  he  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table  with  great 
intensity  but  little  noise,  and  said : 

'_'  Chaudi6re  may  well  lie  proud  of  it.  I  shall  refer  to 
it  in  the  Legislature  on  tiie  question  of  roads  and  bridges 
— there  ought  to  be  a  stone  fence  on  that  dangerous  road 
by  the  Red  Ravine —    Have  I  your  attention  I " 

He  stood  up,  for  he  was  a  excitable  and  voluble 
Colonel,  and  he  loved  oration  as  a  cat  does  milk.  With 
a  knife  he  drew  a  picture  of  the  locale  on  the  table- 
cloth. "Here  I  was  riding  on  my  sorrel,  all  my  noble 
fellows  behind,  the  fife  and  drums  going  as  at  Louisburg 
— that  day!  Martial  ardour  united  to  manliness  and 
local  pride — follow  me  ?  Here  we  were.  Red  Ravine 
left,  stump  fences  and  waving  fields  of  grain  right.  From 
military  point  of  view,  bad  position — ravine,  stump  fence, 
brave  soldiers  in  the  middle,  food  for  powder — catch  it  ? 
—see?" 

He  emptied  his  glass,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  again 
began,  the  carving-knife  cutting  a  rhetorical  path  before 

him.    "  I  was  engaged  upon  the  military  problem open 

demonstration  in  force,  no  scouts  ahead,  no  rear-guard, 
ravine  on  the  right,  stump  fence  on  the  left,  red  coats. 
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Jer;'aSt"''nr,1  ^*"'''  '°"^'?'*'^  enemy-follow  me  ?  Ob- 
servant mind  sees  problems  everywhere  —  unrB^tin^ 
military  genius  accustoms  intelligence  to  all  Sblf 
contmgencies-'standwhatlmcan?"  ^       * 

^ared  between  the  r.ivme  and  the  road  ahead  a  maiT 
StorXurn'^"^'"''  '"  '''""'^  ^"  unconcerned  sp  ": 

K  eve  look  "ir"'""",'"  '^'"'  '^'  "'^'^«««<J'  ^''^'"k- 
ing  eye  Jook  out  upon  destiny !     Not  far  awav  was  a. 

kni!  anTth^^N^ta^ytid'^^'r^"*  "'^'''^  °»^""^- 
road."  ^         '   ^^^-  3'«s— the  concession 

fife-SdZm'T'-i'^l'f"  '"''^^  ^^'  ^  I'^^t^li''"  '^nd  a 
dass  thpTn^iff  i  ""'""  '"^^  *■«  '»''"  *i*-  the  eye- 
glass, the  indifferent  spectator,  yet  the  engine  of  fate  • 

the  fifes  and  drums— follow  me?  Whaf  nZ  „  ^ 
armed  force,  bandoleered,  knapracker  swordTd  rMeT 
iTrnT';-  "^/^'-^'^''t  '^^^  -e  do  before  thTs  tagTdv ,' 
The  man  in  the  wagon  senseless,  the  flyins  horsi  the 

xri  i'n'r  "°^  ^""^^  ''^^  P--  "^  --SS 

"Why  didn't  your  battalion  shoot  the  horse?"  said 
the  Seigneur  drily,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

,-m,.l      vf/^"'     ^^'"^  ">«  Colonel,  "see   the  irony    the 
implacable  irony  of  fate-we  had  only  blank  SdgS 
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But  see  you^  here  was  this  one  despised  man  with  an 
eye-glass,  a  tailor— takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a  manl 
—between  the  ravine  and  the  galloping  tragedy.  His 
spirit  arrayed  itself  like  an  army  with  banners  pre- 
pared to  wrestle  with  death  as  Jacob  wrestled  with  h's 
shadow  all  the  night— 'sieur  le  Cur^  1 " 
_  The-Cure  bowed;  the  Notary  shook  back  his  oiled  locks 
m  excitement. 

"Awoke  a  whole  man— nine-ninths,  as  in  Adam— 
m  the  obscure  soul  of  the  tailor,  and,  rushing  forward, 
he  seized  the  mottled  horse  by  the  bridle  as  he  galloped 
upon  the  chasm.  The  horse  dragged  him  on— dragged 
him  on— on— on.  We,  an  army,  so  to  speak,  stood  and 
watched  the  Tailor  and  the  Tragedy !  All  seemed  lost, 
but,  by  the  decree  of  fatO' 

"The  will  of  God,"  said  the  Cur(5  softly. 

"By  the  great  decree,  the  man  was  able  to  stop  the 
horse,  not  a  half-dozen  feet  from  the  ravine.  The  horse 
and  the  insensible  driver  were  spared  death  — death. 
So,  messieurs,  does  bravery  come  from  unexpected  places 
— see  ? "  «•  r 

The  Seigneur,  the  Cur^,  and  even  the  Notary  clapped 
their  hands,  and  murmured  praises  of  the  tailor-man. 
But  the  Colonel  did  not  yet  take  his  seat. 

"But  now,  mark  the  sequel!"  he  said.  "As  I  gal- 
loped over,  I  saw  the  tailor  look  into  the  wagon— and 
turn  away  quickly.  He  waited  by  the  horse  tiU  I  oHme 
near,  and  then  walked  off  without  a  word.  I  rode  up 
and  tapped  him  with  my  sword  upon  the  shoulder.  '  A 
noble  deed,  my  good  man,'  said  I.  '  I  approve  of  your 
conduct,  and  I  will  remember  it  in  the  Legislature 
when  I  address  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  on 
roads  and  bridges.'  What  do  you  think  was  his  reply 
to  my  affable  words  ?  When  I  tapped  him  approvingly 
on  the  shoulder  a  second  time,  he  screwed  his  eye-glass 
in  his  eye,  and,  with  no  emotion,  though  my  own  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  affront,  'Look 
after  the  man  there,  constable,'  and  pointed  to  the 
wagon.  Constable— more  Dieut  Gross  manners  even 
fora  taUorl" 
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"I  had  not  thought  his  manners  bad,"  said  the  Cur^,  as 
the  Colonel  sat  down,  gulped  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water, 
and  mopped  his  forehead. 

"A  most  remarkable  tailor,"  said  the  Seigneur,  peer- 
ing into  his  snuff-box. 

"And  the  driver  of  the  mottled  horse?"  asked  the 
Notary. 

"Knocked  senseless.  One  of  my  captains  soon  re- 
stored him.  He  followed  us  into  the  village.  He  is  a 
quaok-doctor.  I  suppose  he  is  now  selling  tinctures, 
pulling  teeth,  and  driving  away  rheumatics.  He  gave 
me  his  card.  I  told  him  he  should  leave  one  on  the 
tailor." 

With  a  flourish  he  threw  a  professional  card  upon  the 
table,  before  the  C\it6. 

The  Cure  picked  it  up  and  read : 

JOHN  BROWN,  B.A.,  M.D., 

Sealer  of  Ailments  that  Dffij  the  Ordinary  Skill  of  Ordinary 
Medical  Men.  Rheumatism,  Sciati,a,  Heoilache,  Toothache, 
Asthma,  Ague,  Pleurisy,  Gotit,  and  all  Chronic  Dieeaaea 
Yield  Imiantly  to  the  Power  of  hit  Medicines. 

Dr.  Brown  will  publicly  treat  the  most  stubborn  cases,  laying 
himself  open  to  the  derision  of  mankind  if  he  does  not  in- 
stantly give  relief  md  benefit.  H;<i  whole  career  has  been  a 
blessmg  to  his  fellows,  and  his  journey  now  through  this 
country,  fresh  from  his  studies  in  the  Orient,  is  to  introduce 
his  remedies  to  a  suffering  world,  for  the  conquest  of  malady, 
not  for  personal  profit. 

John  Bbown,  B.A.,  M.D., 
Specialia  in  Chronic  Diseases  and  General  Practitioner 
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All  day  John  Brown,  ex-clergyman  and  quack-doctor, 
harangued  the  people  of  Ohaudiore  from  his  gaily  painted 
wagon.  He  had  the  perfect  gift  of  the  charlatan,  and 
he  lad  discovered  his  mitier.  Inclined  to  the  picturesque 
by  nature,  melodramatic  end  empirical,  his  earlier  career 
had  been  the  due  fruit  of  habit  and  eJacation.  As  a 
dabbler  in  mines  he  had  been  out  of  his  element.  He 
lacked  the  necessary  reticence,  and  arsenic  had  not 
availed  him,  though  it  had  tempted  Billy  Wantage 
to  forgery;  and  because  Billy  hid  himself  behind  the 
dismal  opportunity  of  silence,  had  ruined  the  name  of  a 
dead  man  called  Charley  Steele.  Since  Chaney's  death 
John  Brown  had  never  seen  Billy :  he  had  left  the  town 
one  woful  day  an  hour  after  Billy  had  told  him  of  the 
discovery  Charley  had  made.  From  a  far  corner  of  the 
country  he  had  read  the  story  of  Charley's  death ;  of  the 
futile  trial  of  the  river-drivers  afterwards,  ending  in  ac- 
quittal, and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  theft  of 
the  widows'  and  orphans'  trust-moneys. 

On  this  St.  Jean  Baptiste's  day  he  was  thinking  of 
anything  and  everything  else  but  Charley  Steele.  No- 
thing could  have  been  a  better  advertisement  for  him 
than  the  perilous  incident  at  the  Ked  Bavine.  Falling 
backwards  when  the  horse  suddenly  bolted,  his  head  had 
struck  the  medicine-chest,  and  he  had  lain  insensible  till 
brought  back  to  consciousness  by  the  good  ofSces  of  the 
voluble  Colonel.  He  had  not,  therefore,  seen  Charley. 
It  was  like  him  that  his  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  un- 
known tailor  should  be  presently  lost  in  exploiting  the 
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whi''i*"nW-7'.*f  "'  '^'  P"^"''-  "'^  ?'«•«'"  horse,  hi. 
wliu«    plug    '?«'■ '"s  K^'ly  painted  wugon.  his  fluuibovant 

from 'la^h' '"'°''  ""■  ""^  '""^«1>°««  tale  of  hi    eia° 
irom    ueatn,    were    more    fivcitin,.    f,.    n,  ~=>.»t»w 

ChaudiiTe  than  the  S.,  Z7L^IC.  Ktof 
ing-gallenes,  or  the  boat-races.  He  could  sbg  6x^1; 
well-had  he  not  trained  his  own  choir  when  he  was  a 
parson?  had  not  Billy  approved  his  con.b  songs ?-and 
these  comic  songs,  now  sandwiched  between  hs  cures 

aches  tooth^nr'-""\^  '""'^'^  '""S*'"''--  "«  -^"r^d  head! 
aches,  too  haches    rheumatism,  and   all   sorts  of  local 

its    "Wl.h    rioan.itnl,  "        u.     .    .•  .        .        .      '"-' 


ailments,  "with  despatch."    -HeTnin-icubusTy  "jUw 
le  called  his  I'ain-l'uint,  and  he 


away  pains  by  what  he  cauea  nis  J-ain-1'uint   and'  he 

iSr  tnft  '^  r  '""^''^  7'  "  '»-«  °"f^il'  Golde: 
creased  till  »„h'  '^-''"'^"•''nce  of  trade,  which  steadily  in- 
creased  till  sundown,  ho  gave  no  thought  to  the  tailor 
to  whom  however,  he  had  sent  by  a  messenger  a  tw-' 
dollar  bill  and  two  bottles  of  Pain-Paiut,  with  fhe  lordlv 
announcement  that  he  would  call  in  the  evenfnrand 
"present  his  compliments  and  his  thanks."  The  misen 
ger  left  the  Pain-Paint  on  the  door-step  of  the  taHor' 

Rosalie  Evanturel  rescued  the  bottles  from  the  door 
might  take  them  over  to  him,  and  so  have  an  excuse  to 

ofhtr  He'h  '','7  ""-^'^  *'"  '"'''''  ^"'l  mLd  were  full 
of  him.    He  had  done  a  brave  thing  for  the  medicine 

sTould  Thtf '"  ''"^  '™"  P"'^''^  «^='«  ««  a  b™"t 
even  fL  r  '  '"'"'u""  °"''  '°  ^^'^P'^^^  ^ith  him.  Not 
even  the  Cure  was  his  superior  in  abihty,  and  certaWv 
fh  'M^r''""  "".^n-though  seemingly  only  a  taUor 
^TuM  h  •^Kl''='"i'-  .^^-  l'««^ignol-she  flushed  Who 
words  to  h-'l  "'"'  "■'  ^"g°««  would  say  those 
Zh^f  /  .r/  ","^  '"">""if,'-to  her,  Eosalie  Evanturel 
who  hadn  t  hye  hundred  dollars  to  her  name  ?  That  she 
should  be  asked  to  be  JIadame  Eossignoll  Confusion 
mingled  with  her  simple  pride,  and  she  ran  out  into  th» 
street,  to  where  her  fa'the?  sat' listening  to  the  mel2e! 
man  singing,  m  doubtful  French :  meaicine. 
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"  I  am  a  waterm  \n  bold, 
Oh,  I'm  a  w;     ■   mii  Iwlil : 
But  for  my  la««     Imve  great  fear. 
Yen,  in  llio  i«K    x  liavu  gn-iit  fear, 
For  she  is  vouhr,  aiul  I  am  old, 
And  she  in  hien  ijenlille  I" 

It  was  night  now.  The  militiu  had  departed,  their 
Colonel  roaring  comuiands  nt  tlieni  out  of  .i  little  red 
drill-book,  the  older  people  Imd  gone  to  tlieir  homes,  but 
festive  youth  hovered  round  tlie  booths  and  si<le-show8, 
the  majority  enjoying  thoniselves  at  some  expense  in  the 
medicine-mans  eiicampn  ent. 

As  Rosalie  ran  towards  the  crowd  she  turned  a  wist- 
ful glance  to  the  tuilor-sliop.  Not  a  sij^u  of  life  there ! 
She  imagined  M'sieu'  to  be  ai  Vadrome  Mountain,  until, 
glancing  round  the  crowd  at  the  (pupk-doctor's  wagon, 
she  saw  Jo  I'ortugais  gloomily  watcliing  the  travelling 
tinker  of  human  bodies.  Evidently  M'sieu'  was  not  at 
Vadrome  Mountain, 

He  was  not  far  from  her.  At  the  side  of  the  road, 
under  a  huge  maple-tree  with  wide-spreading' branches, 
Charley  stood  oud  watched  .fobu  Brown  performing  be- 
hind the  flaring  oil-lights  stuck  on  poles  round  his  wagon, 
his  hat  now  on,  now  oil;  now  singing  a  comic  song  in 
English—/  /ou7id  Y'  in  de  Iloncymckh  Pa  itch ;  now 
a  French  chanson — En  Rei-cnant  de  St.  Allan;  now 
treating  a  stifT  neck  or  a  bent  back,  or  giving  momentary 
help  to  the  palsy  of  an  old  man,  or  again  making  a 
speech. 

Charley  was  in  touch  again  with  the  old  life,  but  in  a 
kind  of  fantasy  only  -a  staring,  hi^di-coloured  dream. 
This  man — John  Brown — had  gone  djwn  before  his  old 
ironical  questioning,  had  been,  indirectly,  the  means  of 
disgracing  his  name.  A  step  forward  to  that  wagon, 
a  word  uttered,  a  look,  and  he  would  have  to  face  again 
the  life  he  had  put  by  fur  ever,  wuuld  have  to  meet  a  hard 
problem  and  settle  it — to  what  misery  and  tragedy,  who 
might  say?  Under  this  tree  he  wci  M.  Mallard,  the 
in6del  tailor,  who.e  life  was  slowly  entering  into  the 
life  of  this  place  called  Chaudifere,  slowly  being  acted 
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upon  by  habit,  which,  automatically  reoeatod  «t  l«„.fc 
becomes  character.    Out  in  that  Z/^f   i:  /    ""f "• 

From  the  moment  he  had  walrpd  fm,.,  »  i 

me!"  ^"""^  *o  "net     Come  to 

But  with  that  caU  there  wa.  th.  «„wer  of  hia  aoul. 
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Hi 


the  Josolatiug  cry  of  tlie  dispossessed  Lear— "Never- 
never — never— III;  ver — never ! 

Ho  hud  not  questioned  himself  concerning  Rosalie- 
had  not  dared  to  do  sa  Hut  now,  as  he  stood  under  the 
great  tree,  within  hund-touch  of  the  old  life,  in  iniinincnt 
danger  of  being  thrust  hack  iiit,.  ii,  the  question  of  Kogalie 
came  upon  him  with  all  the  force  of  months  of  feeling 
behind  It.     Thus  did  he  argue  with  himself : 

"Do  I  love  her?  And  if  I  love  her,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  Marry  her,  with  a  wife  living  ?  Murry  her  while 
charged  with  a  wretched  crime?  Would  that  be  lovef 
But  8uppf,..e  I  never  were  discovered,  and  wo  miglit  live 
here  for  ever,  I  as  •  Monsieur  Mallard,'  in  peace  and  quiet 
all  the  days  of  our  life  1  Would  hat  be  love  ?  . 
Could  there  be  love  with  a  vital  cret,  like  a  cloud 
between,  out  of  which,  at  any  ho  ..,  might  spring  dis- 
covery? Could  I  build  our  life  upon  a  silence  which 
must  be  a  lie  ?  Would  I  not  have  to  face  the  question 
Does  any  one  know  cause  or  just  impediment  w:  this 
woman  should  not  be  married  to  this  man  f  Tell 
Rosalie  all,  and  let  the  law  separate  myself  and  xvath- 

j  I-  u,"'  "'""^'^  ™^''"  ^'"i''«  "■"'"  ^'"l  imprisonment, 
and  Kathleens  shame,  and  it  might  not;  bring  Rosalie 
She  IS  a  Catholic,  and  her  Church  would  not  listen  to 
,-,  ,  m"'''  ^  -'"'^^  ''■'^  "«'"■  'o  ^"■ing  trouble  into  her 
V,  .  To jirrong  one  woman  should  seem  enough  for  one 
lifetime ! "  e  ™ 

At  that  instant  Rosalie,  vho  had  been  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd,  moved  into  his  line  of  vision.  The  glare 
from  the  lights  fell  on  her  face  as  she  stood  by  her 
lather  s  chair,  looking  curiously  at  the  quack-doctor,  who 
having  sold  many  bottles  of  his  medicines,  now  picked 
up  a  guitar  and  began  singing  an  old  dialect  chanson  of 
baintoQge : 

•'  Cirici,  the  day  has  come 
When  Koaette  leaves  her  home  I 
With  fear  she  walks  in  the  Bun, 
For  Raoul  is  ninety  year, 
And  she  not  twenty-one. 
La  petit'  Rosette, 
yhe  is  not  twenty-one. 


it 
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"  He  tak«  her  by  the  hand, 
And  to  the  church  they  go ; 
By  parents  'twas  well  meant, 
But  i»  Rosette  content  ? 
'Tia  gold  and  ninety  year- 
She  walks  in  the  sun  with  fear, 
■La  petit'  Rosette, 
Not  twenty-one  as  yet  I " 

pas?noteAhrH. '''''''•''  '•'''l,^^'<=l>e<l  her  these  months 
thf  .v»^  !k  ?  ''^^P^^'^g  colour  of  the  face,  the  glow  in 
the  eWer  ^^T'^'fA  ^''^  ^"'  ^Sitated  interest  towards 
the  singer     He  could  not  translate  her  looks;  and  she 

W     FT'  ^^^  '^%^"'  '='»>>Pellod  to  do  so.  could  only 

have  set  down  a  confusion  of  sensations.  ^ 

In  Bosette  she  saw  herself,  Rosalie  Evanturel-  in  the 

Z1tt?f'l«'''r'"^"^'^  ^"''"  ^ho  was  Tma^ry  thi 
Rosette  of  Saintonge.  she  saw  M.  RossignoL  Discon- 
certmg  pictures  of  a  po,,sible  life  with  the  SeigneurffiUed 
^^VA^\r?f-  r.  ^^^  ^^^^^  herself,  young,  fresh- 
vouth'^^nT'^  '^'  '''"""S  ^'^^  ^"'1  ^^^  'he  impul  ea  of 
Lble  ^Shp  ^  ^l  "«e  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  seigneury 
Sv  nM  •  "^  .if'"" '"  ^^'  8'"'=^'  P^'^  '^^  Mass,  stiff  with 
d^d  fn  h^.  1  '''  "-^^  °  '°"°°"'''  pride-all  laughter 
dead  in  her,  all  spnng-time  joy  overshadowed  by  the 
grave  decorum  of  the  Manor,  all  the  imagination  df  her 
dreaming  spirit  chilled  by  the  presence  of  age  however 
kindly  and  quaint  and  cheerful.  ^  '  '*°"®^^'^ 

She  shuddered,  and  dropped  her  eyes  upon  the  ground 

?^Lnd  thVt"?'''r'^  n^^y'S  °^  oW  and  young  gliheS 
round  the  wagon,  the  medicine-man  sang  /       ^  * 

"  He  takes  her  by  the  hand, 
And  to  her  chamber  fair " 

Mtl^^'i^^t}^  J"?,'°?'  '^^  ^^°'^hed  into  the  night, 
followed  by  he  feeble  inquiry  of  her  father's  eyes,  the 
anxious  look  in  Charley's.  ^ 

Charley  could  not  read  her  tale.   He  had,  however,  a  hot 

13  -fM"  ^""7  ?"'*  ^'^  ^''  "  «he  would  vanish  from  .he 
scene  if  the  medicine-man  should  sing  of  Rosette  and  a  man 
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all  his  emotioL -un  emulated  unlr™./'"""''*'''"^ 
of  his  will  only— were  in  M„K?'  ^*'  "'^  command 
feeling  seized  him  He  would  tTnT'^i-  ^  T'^'^^^ 
her  eyes,  and  tell  her  thJh.  I  ^^  ?  ^""''^'^'  '"""^  '°'o 
the  penalty  of  fa  e     H«  l  J    "^,  ''"•  "^  """^-^  what 

was  driving  him  tn  fr,H„»  f  k  ^  ° ,  ,  '""  "^^  language 
called  to  hfm  "'^  "'^  ^""^  ''^"^^  «Pirit  for'evlr 

short%raM%fLtnnd'°hi'°'^  "^^f-  ^"'  ^'°PP«d 
the  medicine-man"  "  ''""Ser  by  the  voice  of 

chip  51v'e/tn"e'l°°"T;;f  °V'"°r'  '^'^'^  f«"°^'  <='everest 
-cLekri  L  rosIs-lnLuTlZ  ^TT^^^dies  loved  him 
tiful  to  look  at      Clothef  Tike  „  T  (?  "™,  ''"<^-     ^«^"- 

added,  in  the  slang  of  the  hour  wi^h  ^  i  ,^^'^'"^!  ^^ 
stopped  suddenly  °a„d  took  off 'hL"ha?  "T  'r^^.'.^^" 
added,  with  upturned  eves  « ml  i^  .•  ^  ^°''S°'"  ^e 
"your  tailor  saved  my  life  to!dav  tr'^'T""'"'''' 
hUnd  of  all  tailors  Well  M  nnn7  "^i?/""  ^  ""^  "»« 
was-I  call  him  my  Snd  thou<ih"L  ^^^  ^■,''='"'  *''^' 
ruined  others.-didj't  Cn  t  'buf  he  didTu°sf th"'  '"^ 
—he  came  to  a  bad  end      T'nf  i,^  ■'^'  '"^  ^"""e, 

he  lived.  And  wW  r.n  .1  \''^?  ^  ^'^''^  "nan  while 
used  to  sing  when  iLvouthf.l"p'°  ,'°  "  ""^'  ""^  ^°°g  h« 
-ar-path  iH^e  o^r  yo^^Snd  oveTn^  ^^?  T '  °»  *« 
to  a  young  k„i>Jt  farm  r  who  was  wLT'^Hr'"'''^ 
serve  equilibrium— "BrownVrn  -P  ^  ""'''* '°  P''e- 
that  cough,  my  friend'"  ho  ^'n^  ^'';'°™'  ^"^  ="« 

gioomiiy\sUoft'tL'i:„giS' :;  tt  r"5  r^- 

coughed    and   turned   away  to   nL  ",""''''  "'>'=- 

Charley   Steele  stood       "  We    "  h„   ""'^\»"^'«r  which 
going  to  say  that  my  friond'   'nam.  T\T' ."^  '''' 

eap'ChampaS1ha£^-S;TKSet^^S:f 
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He  twanged  bis  guitar,  cleared  his  throat,  winked  at 
Maximilian  Cour  the  baker,  and  began : 

"  The  way  I  gained  my  title's  by  a  hobby  which  IVe  got 
Of  never  letting  others  pay,  however  long  the  shot ; 
Whoever  drinks  at  my  expense  is  treated  all  the  same  ; 
Whoever  calls  himself  my  friend,  I  make  him  drink  champagne. 
Some  epicures  like  Burgundy,  Hock,  Claret  and  Moselle, 
But  Moet's  vintage  only  satisfies  this  champagne  swell. 
What  matter  if  I  go  to  bed  and  head  is  muddled  thick, 
A.  bottle  in  the  morning  sets  me  right  then  very  quick. 
Champagne  Charlie  is  my  name  ; 
Champagne  Charlie  is  my  name. 
Who's  the  man  with  the  heart  so  young, 
Who's  the  man  with  the  ginger  tongue  ? — 
Champagne  Charlie  is  his  name ! " 

Under  the  tree,  Charley  Steele  listened  to  this  jaunty 
epitaph  on  his  old  self.  At  the  first  words  of  the  coarse 
song  there  rushed  on  him  the  dreaded  thirst.  He  felt 
his  veins  beating  with  desire,  with  anger,  disgust,  and 
shame ;  for  there  was  John  Brown,  to  the  applause  of  the 
crowd,  imitating  his  old  manner,  his  voice,  his  very  look. 
He  started  forward,  but  the  drunken  young  habitant 
lurched  sideways  under  the  tree  and  collapsed  upon  the 
ground,  a  bottle  of  whisky  falling  out  of  his  pocket  and 
rolling  almost  to  Charley's  feet. 

"  Champagne  Charlie  is  my  name," 

sang  the  medicine-man.  All  Charley's  old  life  surged  up 
in  him  as  diked  water  suddenly  bursts  bounds  and  spreads 
destruction.  He  had  an  uncontrollable  impulse.  As  a 
starving  animal  snatches  m  the  first  food  offered  it,  he 
stooped,  with  a  rattle  in  his  throat,  seized  the  bottle, 
uncorked  it,  put  it  to  his  lips,  and  drank — drank — 
drank. 

Then  he  turned  and  plunged  away  into  the  trees.  The 
sound  of  the  song  followed  him.  It  came  to  him,  the 
last  refrain,  sung  loudly  to  the  laughter  of  the  crowd,  in 
imitation  of  his  own  voice  as  it  used  to  be — it  had  been  a 
different  voice  during  this  past  year.  He  turned  with 
headlong  intention,  and,  as  the  last  notes  of  the  song  and 
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the  applause  that  followed  it,  died  away,  threw  back  his 
head  and  sang  out  of  the  darkness : 

"Champagne  Charlie  is  my  name •• 

HUf'^.l  f ""  '^"8^'  ^^  '''^  h«"-"««l  cry  Of  an  outcast 
soul  he  flung  away  farther  into  the  trees. 

There  was  a  sudden  silence.    The  crowd  turned  with 

half-apprehensive  laughter  to  the  trees       TTnn^    7u 

Brown  the  effect  was  startling    Hi    Ce  bSched  M« 

^es  grew  large  with  terror,  hilmouth  opened  iSlp£ 

agitation.     Charley  Steele  was  lying  under  the  waters  of 

the  great  nver,  his  bones  rotting  there  for  a  Tar   yef 

here  was  his  voice  coming  out  of  the  night,  in  response^o 

hs  own  grotesque  imitation  of  the  dfad  man.  Teln^ 

h«  agitation,  women  turned  pale,  men  felt  their  flesh 

IZl    T''?V^^'^'"^  unbroken  silence.     Then  John 

wWsTerf        ^"^  °"'  ^'^  ""'"^  ""'^  «^"J'  '"  »  ho'^^rse 

deldlye'arr'  ^"'"'^ "  Charley's  voice,  and  he's  been 

Within  half-an-hour,  in  utter  collapse  and  fright  he  waa 

So-^h^ir^'iSn^ht''^ ""  '-^  **"^ 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


f!  •:  Mi 


OUT   ON  THE  OLD  TBAIL 

Theke  was  one  person  in  the  crowd  surrounding  the 
medicine -man's  wagon  who  had  none  of  that  super- 
stitious thnll  which  had  scattered  the  habitants  into 
little  awe-stricken  groups,  and  then  by  twos  and  threes 
to  their  homes ;  none  of  that  fear  which  had  reduced  the 
quack-doctor  to  such  nervous  collapse  that  he  would  not 
spend  the  night  in  the  village.  Jo  Portugais  had  recop- 
msed  the  voice— that  of  Charley  Steele  the  lawyer  who 
had  saved  him  from  hanging  years  ago.  It  was  little 
like  the  voice  of  M'sieu'l  There  was  that  in  it  which 
frightened  him.  He  waited  until  he  had  seen  the  quack- 
dootor  start  for  the  next  parish,  then  he  went  slowly  down 
the  street.  There  were  people  still  about,  so  he  walked 
on  towards  the  river.  When  he  returned,  the  street  was 
empty.  Keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  he  went  to 
Charley  s  house.  There  was  a  light  in  a  window.  He 
went  to  the  back  door  and  tried  it.  It  was  not  locked 
and,  without  knocking,  he  stepped  inside  the  kitchen' 
Here  was  no  light,  and  he  passed  into  the  haUway  and 
on  to  a  little  room  opening  from  the  tailor-shop.  He 
knocked ;  then,  not  waiting  for  response,  opened  the  door 
and  entered. 

Charley  was  standing  before  a  mirror,  holding  a  pair 
of  scissors.     He  turned  abruptly,  and  said  forbiddingly  • 

"  I  am  at  my  toilet ! " 

Then,  turning  again  to  the  mirror,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  he  raised  the  shears  to  his  beard.  Before  he 
could  use  them,  Jo's  hand  was  on  his  arm. 

"  Stop  that,  M'sieu' ! "  he  said  huskily. 

Charley  had  drunk  nearly  a  whole  bottle  of  cheap 
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7v»!?'?'  "''i'i"  '"^  '•°'""-    H«  '^"S  intoxic.",ted,  but  as  had 

egousm  of  the  „o;.i„,»„  he  had  been  shurout  Lo!k! 
Kike  tZ'tT  rri^l  '^  ^  '^o^P^^^d  i^'oi^ca- 
Sh/a'^hicorefio?'  '=''  '"°^^'*  ''"""«  ''^^^  '-' 

eve™Teo7Hfp  p'  ^"'t'  'T'  °^  ^S"'"""  g°°«.  with 
iwL?  fin,  fK  .^''P°'^'^i  ""*  conscience  struggling  to 
Its  feet  from  the  torpor  of  thirty-odd  vacant  vears  h^ 
was  as  two  men  in  one,  with  different  lives  and  dSent 
^LlVlZTf'"''  •"  't^  miserfarthosf p^ 
To'fn  into^thrLr""^'  ^'""^•^  "^^'^  *°  ''-^  -d 
Jo's  words,  insistent  and  eager,  suddenly  rouspd  in  hi^ 
someold  memory,  which  sta/ed  his  hand?^  '""''^  '"  ''^°' 

"  ^re  j/ou  going  hack,  JITsieu'  ?  " 

fen'stytd'  ""  '•"'  '"  '''°"^'  "■^^  --'W  gre't 

P«i»f  li"""  ?'^^''  *^"  question  directly.    "Some  one 

—ana  stay,    he  said  meaningly. 

o^m-nl^^  ri'  ?""•"■  '"  "'^  '*'■«  "nd  sat  down  on  a  bench 
T^^f-^^  '^"'-^fS  the  scissors  mechanically.  Jo"^s 
w  the  light,  and  Charley's  eyes  again  studied  him  Lrd 

SfflingSnlr  "'"'"°"^'^  ^^^^-^  "=  -y  -to  The 

quieS"'  "  """'  °"'  ^^  '^"^^-r^d  stay?"  he  urged 

••wZrHf^'  ^  recognised  without  the  beard." 
wnat  ainerence  would  it  mfllfo  ?"    n,„  i    ■ 
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"  You  know  best,  M'sieu'." 

"  But  what  do  you  know  ? "  Charley's  face  now  had  • 
strained  look,  and  he  touched  his  lips  with  his  tongue. 

"  What  John  Brown  knows,  M'sieu'  1" 

There  flashed  across  Charley's  mind  the  fatal  news- 
paper he  had  read  on  the  day  he  awakened  to  memory 
again  in  the  hut  on  Vadrome  Mountain.  He  remembered 
that  he  had  put  it  in  the  fire.  But  Jo  might  have  read 
it  before  it  was  spread  upon  the  bench — put  it  there 
of  purpose  for  him  to  read.  Yet  what  reason  could  Jo 
have  for  being  silent,  for  hiding  his  secret  1 

There  was  silence  for  a  space,  in  which  Charley's 
eyes  were  like  unmoving  sparks  of  steel  He  did  not 
see  Jo's  face,,  it  was  >n  a  mist — he  was  searching, 
searching,  seart'ing.  All  at  once  he  felt  the  latch  of 
the  hidden  door  under  his  finger ;  he  saw  a  court-room, 
V  a  judge  and  jury,  and  hundreds  of  excited  faces,  himself 
standing  in  the  midst.  He  saw  twelve  men  file  slowly 
into  the  room  and  take  their  seats — all  save  one,  who 
stood  still  in  his  place  and  said,  "Not  guilty,  your 
Honour!"  He  saw  the  prisoner  leave  the  1k)x  and  step 
down  a  free  man.  He  saw  himself  coming  out  into  the 
staring  summer  day.  He  watched  the  prisoner  come  to 
him  and  touch  his  arm,  and  say,  "Thank  you,  M'sieu'. 
You  have  saved  .ay  life."  He  saw  himself  turn  to  this 
man — 

He  roused  from  his  trance,  he  staggered  to  his  feet, 
the  shears  rattled  to  the  floor.  Lurching  forward,  he 
caught  Jo  Portugais  by  the  throat,  and  said,  as  he  had 
said  outside  the  court-room  years  ago : 

"  Ott  out  of  my  sight.     You're  as  guilty  as  hell !  " 

His  grip  tightened — tightened  on  Jo's  throat.  Jo  did 
not  move,  though  his  face  grew  black.  Then,  suddenly, 
the  hands  relaxed,  a  bluish  paleness  swept  over  the  face, 
and  Charley  fell  sidewise  to  the  floor  before  Jo  could 
catch  him. 

All  night,  alone,  the  murderer  struggled  with  death 
over  the  body  of  the  lawyer  who  had  saved  hia  life. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  SEIGNEUK   GIVES  A   WARNING 

Rosalie  had  watched  a  shut  door  for  five  days-a  door 

Mow  Zl't'  ^r^  '^°f^',  P''^''  ^^'^  '^"'"^  "»  the^Iight  and 
glow  of  her  hfe.  It  framed  a  figure  which  had  come 
to  represent  to  her  all  that  mea-ft  hope  aud  soul  and 
conscience-and  love.  The  morning  after  St.  Jean 
^!rl^"  ^7  1^  had  awaited  the  op^eninrdoor: but"° 

SmJoTnrf?  '•'^•.^r?'^,^''''^""'  '>°"™'«»d  then 
w°;,,     ^'^'"gws  she   had  learned  that  M'sieu'  had 

s^orv  of'^hV'"'".'"'^""'^-  ^^'^  ^''^  heen  told  the  weird 
story  of  the  medioine-man  and  the  ghostly  voice  and 
without  reason,  she  took  the  incidfnt  as^  wLinJ 
and  associated  it  with  the  man  across  the  way  Sh^ 
was  come  of  a  superstitious  race,  and  she  hSf  had 

to  slk°^r:?  f:'^'  '^  ^•!!^<=h  «»>«  never  had  been  able 
to  speak— the  footsteps  m  the  church  the  ni^ht  she  had 

wMtTit'  h  "  t  'T  *°  l""'  ^°°'  ^^'^  ■'  the  tinrround 
white  light  by  the  door  of  the  church;  the  hood  which 
had  vanished  into  the  unknown.  One  mystery  fed 
another.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  some  dre^d  ul^event 
TaZf  dr'=  '""^ ''''  '"'  '"^^  ^«P'  »>-  «y-  fi-d  oHhe 

it  ^?Htr'll^''''"-,^''°"''^  ^''^  "  M'sieu'  should  die- 
It  needed  all  her  will  to  prevent  herself  from  going  over 
and  taking  things  in  her  own  hands,  bein<.  his  lurse 

t  SeTf 'h  ;  f ";  ''"^^-'°  '""^  governmeXto 
who™  on  I  ?f  ^^^""^  """'^^  °"'  that  her  duty  lay 
where  all  her  life  was  eddying  to  one  centre  WW 
would  the  world  say?  She  was\ot  cZcerned  forThat 
save  for  him.  What,  then,  would  M'sieu'  say  ?  That  sate 
her  pauae.    The  Seigneur's  words  the  day  beforelld 
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dnven  her  back  upon  a  tide  of  emotions  which  carried 
her  far  out  upon  that  sea  where  reason  and  life's  con- 
ventions are  derelicts,  where  Love  sails  with  reckless 
courage  down  the  shoreless  niiiin. 

"  If  I  could  only  be  near  him ! "  she  kept  saying  to 
herself.  "  It  is  my  right.  I  would  give  my  life,  niy  soul 
for  his.  I  W113  with  him  before  when  his  life  was  in 
danger.  It  was  my  hand  that  saved  him.  It  was  my  love 
that  tended  him.  It  was  my  soul  that  kept  his  secret. 
It  was  my  faith  that  spoke  for  him.  It  was  my  heart 
that  ached  for  him.  It  is  my  heart  that  aches  for  him 
now  as  none  other  in  all  the  world  can.  No  one  on  earth 
could  care  as  I  care.     Who  could  tliere  be  ?" 

Something  wliispered  in  her  ear,  "Kathleen!"  The 
name  haunted  her,  as  the  little  cross  had  done.  Misery 
and  anger  possessed  her,  and  she  fought  on  with  heiseU 
through  da-k  hours. 

Thus  four  days  had  gone,  until  at  last  a  wagon  was 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  tailor-shop,  and  M'sieu" 
came  out,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Jo  Portugais.  There 
were  several  people  in  the  street  at  the  time,  and  they 
kept  whisperinjj  that  M'sieu'  had  been  at  death's  door. 
He  was  pale  and  haggard,  with  dark  hollows  under  the 
eyes.  Just  as  lie  got  into  the  wagon  the  Curd  came 
up.  They  shook  hands.  The  Curd  looked  him  earnestly 
in  the  face,  his  lips  moved,  but  no  one  could  have  told 
what  he  said.  As  the  wagon  started,  Charley  looked 
across  to  the  post-office.  Bosalie  was  standing  a  little 
back  from  the  door,  but  she  stepped  forward  now.  Their 
eyes  met.  Her  heart  beat  faster,  for  there  was  a  look  in 
his  eyes  she  had  never  seen  before— a  look  of  human 
helplessness,  of  deep  anxiety.  It  was  meant  for  her— 
for  herself  alone.  She  could  not  trust  herself  to  go  and 
speak  to  him.  She  felt  that  she  must  burst  into  tears. 
So,  with  a  look  of  pity  and  pain,  she  watched  the  wagon 
go  down  the  street. 

2iat-tat-tat-tcU-tat  .'—the  Seigneur's  gold-headed  cane 
rattled  on  the  front  door  of  the  tailor-shop.  It  was  plain 
to  bo  se»n  his  business  was  urgent. 
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Madame  Dauphin  came  hurrying  from  the  poit-ofSce, 
followed  bv  Maximilian  Cour  and  Filion  Lacasse. 

"  Ah,  m  sieu',  the  tailor  will  not  answer.  There's  no 
use  knocking— not  a  bit,  m'sieu'  Rossignol,"  said  madame. 
The  Seigneur  turned  querulously  upon  the  Notary's 
wife,  yet  with  a  glint  of  hard  humour  in  his  eye.  He 
had  no  love  for  Jladame  Dauphin.  He  thought  she  took 
unfair  advantages  of  M.  Dauphin,  whom  also  he  did  not 
love,  but  whose  temperament  did  him  credit. 

"How  should  madame  know  whether  or  no  the 
gentleman  will  answer  ?  Does  madame  share  the 
gentleman's  confidence    perhaps?"  he  remarked. 

Madame  did  not  reply  at  once.  She  turned  on  the 
saddler  and  the  baker.  « 1  hope  you'll  learn  a  lesson," 
she  oned  triumphantly.  "I've  always  said  the  tailor 
was  quite  the  gentleman;  and  now  you  see  how  your 
betters  call  him!  No,  m'sieu',  the  gentleman  will  not 
answer,"  she  added  to  the  Seigneur. 
"  He  is  in  bed  yet,  madame  ? " 

"  His  bed  is  empty  there,  m'sieu',"  she  said,  impres- 
sively,  and  pointing. 

"I  suppose  I  should  trust  you  in  this  matter;  I 
suppose  you  should  know.  But,  Dauphin— what  does 
Dauphin  say  ?" 

The  sadfiler  laughed  outright.  Maximilian  Cour  sud- 
denly blushed  in  sympathy  with  Madame  Dauphin,  who 
now  si-.w  the  drift  of  the  Seigneur's  remarks,  and  was 
Mnsibly  agitated.  As  the  Seigneur  had  meant  her  to  be. 
Had  she  not  turned  Dauphin's  human  sympathies  into  a 
crime  ?  Had  not  the  Notary  supported  the  Seigneur  in 
his  friendly  offices  to  Paulette  Dubois;  and  had  not 
madame  troubled  her  husband's  life  because  of  it? 
Madame  bridled  up  now— with  discretion,  for  it  was  not 
her  cue  to  offend  the  Seigneur. 

"AH  the  village  knows  his  bed's  empty  there,  m'sieu'," 
she  said,  with  tightening  lips. 

"I  am  subtracted  from  the  total,  then?"  he  asked 
drily. 

"  You  have  been  away  for  the  last  five  days ■" 

"  Come,  now,  how  did  you  know  that  ? " 
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"  Everybody  knows  it.  You  went  away  with  the 
Colonel  and  the  aoldiera  on  St.  Jean  Baptiste's  day.  Since 
then  m'sieu*  the  tailor  has  been  ill.  I  should  think 
Mrs.  Flynn  would  have  told  you  that,  m'sieu'." 

"H'ml  Would  you?  Well,  Mrs.  Flynn  has  been 
away  too— and  you  didn't  know  that!  What  is  the 
matter  with  Monsieur  Mallard?" 

"  Some  kind  of  fever.  On  St.  Jean  Baptiste's  day  he 
was  taken  ill,  and  that  animal  Portugais  took  care  of  him 
all  night — I  wonder  how  M'sieu'  can  have  the  creature 
about  I  That  St.  Jean  Baptiste's  night  was  an  awful 
night.      Have  you  heard  of  what  happened,  m'sieu'? 

Ohost  or  no  ghost " 

"  Come,  come,  I  want  to  know  about  the  tailor,  not  of 
ghosts,"  impatiently  interrupted  the  Seigneur. 

"  TUns  I  m'sieu',  the  tailor  was  ill  for  three  days  here, 
and  he  would  let  no  one  except  tne  Cure  and  Jo  Portugais 
near  him.  I  went  myself  to  clean  up  and  make  some 
broth,  but  that  toad  of  a  Portugais  shut  the  door  in  my 
face.  The  Cur^  told  us  to  go  home  and  leave  M'sieu'  with 
Portugais.  He  must  be  very  sick  to  have  that  black 
sheep  about  him— and  no  doctor  either." 

The  saddler  spoke  up  now.  "  I  took  him  a  bottle  of 
good  brandy  and  some  buttermilk-pop  and  seed  cake— I 
would  give  him  a  saddle  if  he  had  a  horse— he  got  my 
thousand  dollars  for  me !  Well,  he  took  them,  but  what 
do  you  think  ?  He  sent  them  right  off  to  the  shanty- 
man,  Gugon,  who  has  a  broken  leg.  Infidel  or  no,  I'm 
on  his  side  for  sure !  And  God  blesses  a  cheerful  giver, 
I'm  told." 

It  was  the  baker's  chance,  and  he  took  it.  "  I  played 
The  HmH  Bowed  Doivn — it  is  English — under  his 
window,  two  nights  ago,  and  he  sent  word  for  me  to 
come  and  play  it  again  in  the  kitchen.  Ah,  that  is  a 
good  song.  The  Heart  Bcnved  Down." 

"  You'd  be  a  better  baker  if  you  fiddled  leas,"  said 
madame  Dauphin,  annoyed  at  ""eing  dropped  out  of  the 
conversation. 

"  The  soul  must  be  fed,  madame,"  rejoined  the  baker, 
with  asperity. 
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"Where  ii  the  tailor  now  1 "  said  the  Seigneur  tborllj. 

"At  Portugois'  on  Vadrome  Mountain.  They  lajr  he 
looked  like  a  ghoet  when  he  went.  Hoealie  Evanturol 
law  him,  but  she  has  no  tongue  in  ler  head  this  morn- 
ins/'  added  madame. 

The  Seigneur  moved  away.  "  Good-bye  to  you— I  nm 
obliged  to  you,  madame.  Qood-bye,  Lacasse.  Come  and 
fiddle  to  me  some  night,  Cour." 

He  bowed  to  the  obsequious  three,  and  then  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  post-office.  They  seemed  about  to 
follow  him,  but  he  stopped  them  with  a  look.  The  men 
raised  their  bonnets-rouges,  the  woman  bowed  low,  and 
the  Seigneur  entered  the  post-office  door. 

From  the  shadows  of  the  office  Bosalie  had  watcuod 
the  little  group  before  the  door  of  the  tailor-shop.  She 
saw  the  Seigneur  coming  across  the  street.  Suddenly 
she  flushed  deeply,  for  there  came  to  her  mind  the  song 
the  quack-doctor  sang : 

"  Voici,  the  day  hu  come 
When  Uoactte  leaves  her  home  I 
With  fear  she  walka  in  the  sun, 
For  Raoul  is  ninety  year, 
And  she  not  twenty-one." 

As  M.  Rossignol's  figure  darkened  the  doorway,  she 
pretended  to  be  busy  behind  the  wicket,  and  not  to 
see  him.  He  was  not  sure,  but  he  thought  it  quite 
possible  that  she  had  seen  him  coming,  and  he  put  her 
embarrassment  down  to  shyness.  Naturally  the  poor 
child  was  not  given  the  chance  every  day  to  receive  an 
offer  of  marriage  from  a  seigneur.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  she  would  be  sure  to  accept  him  if  he  asked 
her  a  second  time. 

"Ah,  Ma'm'selle  Rosalie,"  he  said  gaily,  "what  have 
you  to  say  that  you  should  not  come  before  a  magistrate 
at  once  ? " 

"Nothing,  if  monsieur  Rossignol  is  to  be  the  magis- 
trate I "  she  replied,  with  forced  lightness. 

"Good!"  He  looked  at  her  quizzically  through  bis 
gold-handled  glass.    "  I  can't  frighten  yon,  I  sea    Well, 
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you  muit  wait  a  littL;  you  shall  b«  iworn  in  potU 
austresa  in  three  day.."  H',  voice  lowered,  became  ^re 
serious.  "Toll  me.'*  he  said,  "do  you  knov.  what  ii  the 
matter  with  the  gentleman  across  the  way  ?" 

Turning,  he  looked  across  to  the  tailor-shop,  as  thouoh 
he  expected  "the  gentleman"  to  appear,  anj  he  did  not 
see  her  turn  pale  When  his  look  feFon  her  again,  she 
was  self-controlled.  ^ 

"  I  do  not  know,  monsieur." 

"You  have  been  opiMsite  him  here  these  months  past 
~!!  w''"'i"i.®-^*''  '**  anything  not— not  as  it  should  bef" 
With  him.  monsieur  ?    Kever  I " 

'•  It  is  as  if  the  infidel  behaved  like  a  good  CathoUo 
and  a  Christian  ? " 

"  There  aro  good  CatholLi  in  Chaudi6re  who  do  not 
behave  like  Christians." 

.'.\^^l"''  T°"'^  y"  '^y-  '°'  instance,  about  his  past  1 " 
What  should  I  say  about  his  past,  monsieur  ?    What 
should  I  know? 

j-i"^''V''°"'^  '"""'  ■""'^  ""an  any  one  else  in  Ohau- 
diire.    The  secrets  of  his  breast  might  well  be  bared  to 

She  started  and  crimsoned.  Before  her  eyes  there 
came  a  mist  obscuring  the  Seigneur,  and  for  an  instant 
shutting  out  the  world.  Tae  secrets  of  his  breast— yrhai 
did  he  mean  ?  Did  he  know  that  on  Monsieur's  breast 
was  the  red  scar  which 

M.  Eossignol's  voice  seemed  coming  from  an  infinite 
distance,  and  as  it  came,  the  mist  slowly  passed  from  her 
eyea. 

..  u  ^°"  ^-^^  ^'^°^-  Mademoiselle  Bosalie,"  he  was  saying 

that  while  I  suggested  that  the  secrels  of  his  breast 

might  well  be  bared  to  you.  I  meant  that  as  an  honest 

lady  and  faithful  postmistress  they  were  not.     It  was  my 

awkward  joke— a  stupid  gambolling  by  an  old  man  who 

ought  to  know  better." 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  continued  : 

"You  know  that  you  are  trusted.     Pray  accept  my 

She  was  herself  again.    "  Monsieur,"  she  said  quietly, 
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'u^"^  ?""**"*  "'  •*'•  P"'-  I  "••"  to  kno''  nothiM. 
It  doe»  not  leem  to  me  that  it  is  my  busineis.    The  worH 

IfnH^^fnlf  -  "'n"  ^  '5°'"*'  '"^  ?"  •"•  "  ''•  keeps  the  law 
no?hU.r  R-  '"~"  i.'  not?  Sut,  in  any  case.  I  know 
r^te  ®'"?*'  ^°"  ''*7!  •"•'^  ■"  '""'^»''  I  'hall  say  this, 
^n  1^.  ^^J"""!^".'?  °'  *■'•  breast '-that  he  has  received 
no  letter  through  this  office  since  the  day  he  first  came 
from  Vadrome  Mountain." 

The  Seigneur  smiled.    "A  wonderful  tailor  I     How 
aoes  he  carry  on  business  without  writing  letters  ?" 

T,.,Ji      T*'  ",''"■«*  *"^'*  of  everything  left  by  Louis 
irudel.  and  not  long  ago  a  commercial  traveller  was  here 
with  evervthmg." 
"  You  thinli  he  has  nothing  to  hide,  then  ?" 

Jl^^^^.  "."'  ''f  ","  .son'P'h'ng  to  hide— with  or  without 
shame  ?    sIn!  asked  simply. 

"You  ha\e  more  sense  than  any  woman  in  Chaudi6re 
mademoiselle. 
^She  shook  her  head,  yet  she  raised  her  eyes  gr  .'efuUy 

H.lli  ^M  'l*'^v°  ''^t  you  say,"  he  continued.  "Now 
listen.  My  brother,  the  Abb^,  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop 
18  coming  here.  He  has  heard  of  'the  infidel'  of  our' 
parish.  He  is  narrow  and  intolerant— tiie  Abb^  He  is 
going  to  stir  up  trouble  against  the  tailor.  We  are  a 
peaceful  people  here,  and  like  to  be  left  alone.  We  are 
going  on  very  well  as  we  are.  So  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
Monsieur  to-day.  I  must  make  np  my  own  mind  how  to 
act.  rhe  tailor-shop  is  the  property  of  the  Chureh.  An 
infidel  occupies  it,  so  it  is  said;  the  Abb^  does  not  like 
that.  1  believe  there  are  other  curious  suspicions  about 
o  t"h?l^  'hat, h- '?  a.'-obb",  or  incendiaiy,  or  something 
of  the  sort.  The  Abbt^  may  take  a  stand,  and  the  Curb's 
position  will  be  difficult.  What  is  more,  my  brother  has 
friends  here  fanatics  like  himself.  He  has  been  writing 
fhin  ;k  ^A^*L'"'^  "''="  capable  of  doing  unpleasant 
t^li'~«K'n\^¥  """'"'"'y  "•  ^^  *s  fair  to  .-am  the 
tailor  Shall  I  leave  it  to  you?  Do  not  fri<,.,ten  him. 
But  thero  is  no  doubt  he  should  be  warned -fair 
play,  fair  play!    I  hear  nothing  but  good  of  him  from 
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those  whose  opinions  I  value.    But,  you  see  averv  n,«n'. 

ivJr  T'-.    r^    ™"°'  ^""^  "'■  *'^»  no  history.    The  Cuii 

fnfiil  If".''  """'"  f "  '"""^  g^^nds  for  calling  him  an 
infidel,  but  as  you  know,  he  would  keep  the  man  here 
not  dnve  him  out  from  among  us.  I  have  not  told  tho 
Cur6  about  the  Abbe  yet.  I  wif  hed  first  to  aL  w  & 
The  Abbe  may  come  at  any  moment.  I  have  been  away" 
and  only  find  his  letters  to-day  "  ^' 

nnl'wf1'^K''f..'"V°  '•="  Monsieur?"  interrupted  Rosalie 
Tne  the  W*^  '"r  ?°y  ^°"««^-  More  than  on™'-: 
erf  out  anffi  ',''''"''''?''V^«  '"«'  f«l'  that  she  must 
th^^VshelS^  "^^'  "^^  ""^^  '°^--«-  «g-»' 
_ "  You  would  do  it  with  discretion.  You  are  friendly  with 
h.m  are  you  not  ?-you  talk  with  him  now  and  ?hen T" 

..o  to  V."h'""*  ''^?  ^"'^-     "  ^«^y  ^«"'  "monsieur.     ?  will 
go  to  Vadrome  Mountain  to-morrow,"  she  said  auietlv 

helf  wTfi'"r°'  indignation,  pos'sessed  her,  bu  ife 
thW  f  •'^'"'"^^-  ^^^  ^^'SneuT  was  doing  a  friendly 
thing;  and,  m  any  case,  she  could  have  no  quarrelwUh 
him.  There  wa?  danger  to  the  man  she  loved,  however 
and  every  faculty  was  alive  "owever, 

AhJ'^fi!^  "^'l*-  ..^^  '•'""  ^^'"'  ^^  chance  to  evade  the 
Abb6  If  he  wishes,"  answered  M.  EossignoL 

mere  was  silence  for  a  moment,  in  which  she  was 

scarcely  conscious  of  his  presence;    hen  he  leaned  ov^ 

the  ^rto"'^^*''^.^^'-'  ''l^  '^^^'-  *  low  voir        '' 
What   I   said   the  other   day  I   meant.     I  do  not 
change  my  mmd-I  am  too  old  for  that.      Yet  Pm 
young  enough  to  know  that  you  may  change  yours  " 
__  I  cannot  change,  monsieur."  she  said  tremblingly. 
But  you  will  change.      I  knew  your  mother  well 

Jncr"  at°T  xr  t"'  ""^ '°'  ^"^ '"'"-  I  '01  "h ; 

*ff>l  ,"¥  "^^^P  *°  «ye  on  you  always     Her 

father  was  my  father's  good  friend.     I  knew  you  when 

iZZT:""  '^n  •='■"'"'-"  ""'^  brown-hairedTabI     I 
watched  you  ti  1  you  went  to  the  convent.    I  saw  vou 
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litt^Surr  '"  ^'^  "'"  '^'>°'''°«-  --^  -'h  a  troubled 

years  for  nothing  !    I  never  meant  to  a  I  ^°"  .""  *"'« 

I  should  be  postmistress  still,"  she  said  sadly 

young  farmers%rchlud£    ^-^is'  impoTsiblT  "/  1^ 
give  you  enough  for  any  wc^  .an's  nPPrk  T.        J  "*" 

a^n  oT^li tiL'^^LTtrSr^^^-"''"^  — ^ 

and  important  thing  to  say      '  ''™'''  '^""  '^  "  ^^^^  «"« 

"  WharmoTJ'  '^'''  ''  °°'  '""'"S^-"  ^''e  responded, 
w  nat  more  can  you  want  ? 

She  looked  up  with  a  tearful  smila     "T  will  tall  ..„ 
one  day,  monsieur  "  ^  '*"  7°" 

"  What  day?" 
;;  I  have  not  picked  it  out  in  the  calendar  " 

r^xs^^i^  ^^^urtufwi^h  :r''"^ 

gaiety,  for  a  great  depression  wa^  on  her  ""^"^ 

(rood.  Till  Michaelmas  day,  then'"  Ha  i>„I1<.H  ».; 
long  nose,  laughing  silently.  .  ^'.  "  I  leave  the^t«  W  ■ 
your  hands      Give  every  Ln  his  chance    I  sav     Th^ 

veryU-"'Hl."''°','l"\''"^  ^^"'^  are'sfeh/eh' 
very  soft .       He  raised  his  hat  and  turned  to  the  door. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX 

THE   WILD  BIDE 
There  had  been  a  fierce  thunderstorm  in  the  valkv  nf 

hard  fight  for  months  past,  and  hid  f  one  down  in'^h" 
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awful  isolationT^^d  a  «Sse  tSh^r^'^T^^^'  »° 
into  words  or  acts  ofr!!Sl^  ^"^  ?^''"  '^^°  P»* 
sho-  and  the  life  at  PhmiriVi  /jV"''  "^"y"  *•»«  t^'lor- 
apa..  from  his  cloioSS^'^ES  r^  ^'"'"S*  '"'"°«' 
of  Rosalie  Eyanturel  were  dnvpn  f  ^«<=»rnng  memories 
painful  persistence  r„Thfshadowr„^  ""i"^^  "^'^  " 
dwelt  now  he  wou  d  nnt  =n  ^T  ^  ^^"^"^  ^'^  "»'<"» 
truth  to  enter     hI  «i/        ""  ^^^  8oo<l  innocence  and 

SJSi'^r '"^  t^-»nrw^KnKot 

ceased^lmosTas  suddenly  as  k  had  .Tr^    ^'^^ '^'"Pl^' 

Words  Ced  flm  his  perV:'','''^''^  *?•''"'«• 
relaxed    his  evPHT,»,t      5     t.    "®  ''"^^  o^  his   face 

Hethoug&oFtheSStdtZtr  ^"  ^  '^-"'- 

Ware  walls  to  seaward, 
Storm-clouds  to  leeward, 
1  and  blown  by  the  winds  of  the  West  j 
Sail  we  encumbered  ' 

PMt  isles  unnumlH-red, 
But  never  to  greet  the  green  islmd  of  Eert. 


He  thought  of  Father  Loisel. 


He  had  seen  the  good 
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man's  lips  tremble  at  some  materialistic  words  he  had 
once  used  in  their  many  talks,  and  he  wrote : 

Lips  that  now  tremble, 

Do  you  dissemble 
When  yon  deny  that  the  human  ia  beatt— 

Love,  the  evangel. 

Finds  the  Archangel  J— 
Is  that  a  truth  when  this  may  be  a  jeati 

Ster-drifts  that  glimmer 

Dimmer  and  dimmer, 
What  do  ye  know  of  my  weal  or  my  woe  J 

Was  I  born  under 

The  sun  or  the  thunder  1 
What  do  I  come  from  1  and  where  do  I  got 

Best,  shall  it  ever 

Come  ?    Is  endeavour 
But  a  vain  twining  and  twisting  of  coidst 

Is  faith  but  treason ; 

Reason,  unreason. 
But  a  mechanical  weaving  of  words  t 

He  thought  of  Louis  Trudel,  in  his  grave,  and  his  own 
questioning—"  Show  me  a  sign  from  Heaven,  tailor-mani" 
and  he  wrote : 

What  is  the  token, 

Ever  unbroken. 
Swept  down  the  spaces  of  querulous  yean, 

Weeping  or  singing— 

Tliat  the  Beginning 
Of  all  thi.iRs  is  with  us,  and  sees  us,  and  hears? 

He  made  an  involuntary  motion  of  his  hand  to  his 
breast,  where  old  Louis  Trudel  had  set  a  sign.  So  long 
as  he  lived,  it  must  be  there  to  read :  a  shining  smooth 
scar  of  excoriation,  a  sacred  sign  of  the  faith  he  had 
never  been  able  to  accept ;  of  which  he  had  never,  indeed, 
been  able  to  think,  so  distant  had  been  his  soul,  until,' 
against  his  will,  his  heart  had  answered  to  the  revealing 
call  in  a  woman's  eyes.    He  felt  her  fingers  touch  hu 
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What  I»th«  token!— 
R.»j  I    ^™i"«J  "id  broken, 

"/J',^*  ^  "  bloMomSg  rod  I 
Shall  then  the  worat  thinm 

restless,  unce^L  ££„  ^  rIJ?  f."''"'^  '''''»  ">«  «^"»« 
There  was  no  lonferthe  Zt^H»)  i'  f '^'^'''  *  difference 
mind;  there  was  th«  inff^  t™''  ■^•"*°*  "o**  "^  »  Pagan 
finding  a  LThold  1  ft?''''u'P'"'"'^  ""'«  °f  "  n^d 
and  time.  '°°"'°^'^  ^°  '^^^  submerged  causeway  of  life 

portu^itteKrr  K^y?*"  •"-  P-'^e'.  Jo 

bag  which  had  protTted'hU  =k  ir"'*/°™«'"*«wet 
hung  his  hat  onTp^e  of  th.!"  '*'"  """"^  *^«  '''i". 
Chariey  and  put  a  alntetSr "'  '''^"^  '" 
some^tiirrpof ''^"•'  -^^  ««'<^  P--%  -  he  put 

anlweiS'^ChX  and°c«r''  ''°"°  '"  »  f°^«'  before," 
Which  the  brite-^^Sm:^^^^  "^  ""^  ''■"^^  ''--gh 

beaa;^:ttt:d7fiKri'j'°-  :^r«7  •>'«!  -d 

trees  fall,  and  the  roar  of  itTJ  A^^^  '°  *'."^«' ""^  th« 
y«/m«on  the  Kimash  Eiver  "  """"  °^  **  '*«*«- 

tJ?!?  ^™««h  Eiver-where  is  it  ? " 

"?stXntt»-    "WhoWsr. 

"It  is  a  river." 

r,^**  'he  chasse-gahrief" 

Jo  was  excited  now  "  ^"»  ""^  °™  eyes." 

"  ^'^  ''^''  «'^-'  M  W,  that  is  the  river  in  the  air. 
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On  it  is  the  chaste-galerir  You  sell  your  soul  to  the 
devil ;  you  ask  him  to  help  you ;  you  deny  God.  You  get 
into  a  canoe  and  call  on  the  devil  You  ara  lifted  up, 
canoe  and  all,  and  you  rush  on  down  rapids,  over  falls,  on 
the  Kimash  River  in  the  air.  The  devil  stands  behind 
you  and  shouts,  and  you  sing,  '  Vld,  I'hon  vent  I  Vlit 
Vjoli  vent  I '  On  and  on  you  go,  faster  and  faster,  and  you 
forget  the  world,  and  you  forget  yourself,  and  the  devil  is 
with  you  in  the  air— in  the  chasse-galerie  on  the  Kimash 
Eiverl" 

"Jo,"  said  Charley  Steele,  "do  you  honestly  think 
there's  a  river  like  that  i " 
"  M'sieu',  I  know  it.    I  law  Ignaoe  Latoile,  who  robbed 

a  priest  and  got  drunk  on  the  communion  wine I  saw 

him  with  the  devil  in  the  Black  Canoe  at  the  Saguenay. 
I  could  see  Ignace ;  I  could  see  the  devil  j  I  could  see  the 
Kimash  Elver.    I  shall  ride  myself  some  day." 
"Ride  where?" 

"  What  does  it  matter  where  ? " 
"  Why  should  you  ride  ? " 
"  Because  you  ride  fast  with  the  devil." 
"  What  is  the  good  of  riding  fast  ?  " 
"In  the  rush  a  man  forget. 
"  What  does  he  forget,  my  friend  ? " 
There  was  a  pause,  in  which  a  man  with  a  load  of  crime 
upon  his  soul  dwelt  upon  the  words  my  /We;  d,  coming 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  knew  the  fulness  of  his  iniquity. 
Then  he  answered : 

"  In  the  noise  he  forget  that  a  voice  is  calling  in  his 
ear,  •  You  did  It ! '  He  forget  what  he  see  in  his  dreams. 
He  forget  the  hand  that  touch  him  on  th9  arm  when  he 
walk  in  the  woods  done,  or  lie  down  to  sleep  at  night,  no 
one  near.  He  forget  that  some  one  wait — wait — wait,  till 
he  has  suffer  long  enough,  or  till,  one  day,  he  think  he  is 
happy  again,  and  the  Thing  he  did  is  far  off  like  a  dream 
— to  drag  him  out  to  the  death  he  did  not  die.  He  forget 
that  he  is  alone — all  alone  in  the  world,  for  ever  and  ever 
and  ever." 

Ho  suddenly  sank  upon  the  floor  beside  Charley,  and  a 
groan  burst  from  his  lips.    "  To  have  iio  friend— ah.  it  is 
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fo u«  id  know  t  uZl\ou  '"7^*  '^'  '-'^  •»'<• 
five  years  I  hZliZ  hke  tU  T*"*'  ^Tf^  '"'°**-  ^« 
my  friend  hecaZei^Z^^u  Z"v  »  '^'f'L'"''  b« 
evemhine  evervhnHv^if  f  /  ^^^  ^^^"^  *"  know,— 
wheTl^  them  ™7ri'''  I ""?:.  ^'"'  ""'«  "Wldwn 
the  nightTnd  cr^  out  fn  f?  '°?'?^    ^  '>''»«  ^ake  in 

run  and  run  from  them  «!^  T?''  """^  ^  ™"  and 
Three  times  I  go  to  th^inti.  ■  °  n  ^T^  '^'^'^  '^^'^d. 

jerk  out  in  the  dark-  wko  fu  myselt—feel  the  world 
pit.  I  «ee  n^selfhe  stm  undl/fh"'^^  '?  .'l^^'^^^''  '"  *« 
red  mark  round  my  throat"    ''  ""'  ^""='^'''»«  '^»«'  the 

Jofmy  fend  r'he  sS  7o  SLf r"'^^"  "'^n^ 
un^natLl  fire,  dee^  Sh  gSiZf  '"  ^^"'  '^"^  "''^  - 

wood/  green  tMd°Tnd"all  t  '""  f^^^  ^^  '*•« 
see  u,,^t  *W..«?f  ail  over  agaYn"°T\«"^'  '  H"« 
strong  hands -his  hnrJ  fo„.  i      §  -^  "^^^  see  his 

see  hfm  raise  his  rid'niwhp:nfc,r/  "^^  """^"l^  ''^^^ 
I  have  see  him  stS  and  m  ?rom  tlf«  T  '^^"^^ 

X.t  nKS^-^h  r-^£^  -^^^^^^  wSo  Lr 

him!  Cre  as  I  sk  in  ^^  "  ?  ""'  ^""""^  Reside 
I  have  see  him  shiver  and  IK  '^'^'  \'h°"«and  times 
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white— so  large,  so  handsome,  so  still!  I  have  shed 
tews— but  what  are  tears!  Blind  with  tears  I  have 
call  out  for  the  devils  of  hell  to  take  me  with  them. 
I  have  call  on  God  to  give  me  death.  I  have  prayed,  and 
I  have  cursed.  Twice  I  have  travelled  to  the  grave 
"here  he  lies.    I  hnvo  knelt  there  and  have  beg  hira  to 

i.^11  w-  *'^""'  '°  ^°'^'  """^  ^y  "'^'  ^^  torture  me  till  I 
kill  him.  I  have  beg  him  to  forgive  me  and  to  haunt  me 
no  more  with  his  bad  face.  But  never— never— never— 
have  I  one  quiet  hour  until  you  come,  M'sieu' ;  nor  any 
joy  in  my  heart  till  I  tell  you  the  black  truth— M'sieu' 1 
M  sieu' ! " 

He  buried  his  face  between  Charley's  feet,  and  held 
them  with  his  hands. 

Charley  laid  a  hand  on  the  shaggy  head  as  though  it 
were  that  of  a  child.  "  Be  still— be  still,  Jo,"  he  said 
gently. 

Since  that  night  of  St.  Jaan  Baptiste's  festival,  no 
word  of  the  past,  of  the  time  when  Charley  turned 
aside  the  revanche  of  justice  from  a  man  called  Joseph 
Nadeau,  had  been  spoken  between  them.  ^ut  of  the 
delirium  of  his  drunken  trance  had  come  Charley's  recog- 
nition of  the  man  he  knew  now  as  Jo  Portugais.  But 
the  recognition  had  been  sent  again  into  the  obscurity 
whence  it  came,  and  had  not  been  mentioned  since.  To 
outward  seeming  they  had  gone  on  as  before.  As 
Charley  saw  the  knotted  brows,  the  staring  eyes,  the 
clenched  hands,  the  iigure  of  the  woodsman  rigid  in  its 
agony  of  remorse,  he  said  to  himself:  "What  right 
had  I  to  save  this  man's  life?  To  have  paid  for  his 
crime  would  have  beea  easier  for  him.  I  knew  he  was 
guilty.  Perhaps  it  was  my  duty  to  see  that  every  con- 
dition, to  the  last  shade  of  the  law,  was  satisfied,  but 
was  it  justice  to  the  poor  devil  himself  ?  There  he  sits 
with  a  load  on  him  that  weighs  him  down  every  hour 
of  his  life.  I  called  him  back;  I  gave  him  life;  but  I 
gave  him  memory  and  remorse,  and  the  ghosts  that 
haunt  him:  the  voice  in  his  ear,  the  touch  on  his  arm, 
tee  some  one  that  is  '  waiting— waiting— waiting  1 ' 
That  IS  what  I  did,  and  that  is  what  the  brother  of 
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the  Curf  did  for  me.     He  drew  me  back.     He  knew 

I  was  a  drunkard,  but  he  drew  me  back.     I  mwht 

tT..      .K*  ?«'Jr«  liko  Portugai8.    The  world  sSys 

iZ^  T   ""*'•  """^  '  '^'«'  I  •"»  "°"1  I  prove  to  the 
worm  1  am  innocent— and  wreck  three  fives!     How 

^™i°!  i°  '  f"''  ''  ?""' '    "°"  '»»=»'  """""e  should 
a  man  suffer  to  pay  the  debt  of  a  life?    If  the  law  is 

hn„T  *"  ^^^.^""^  *  ^°°^^  f""-  «  '<«"h,  how  much 
hourly  remorse  and  torture,  such  as  Jo's,  should  balance 
the  eye  or  the  tooth  or  the  life?  I  wonder,  now  1 " 
tn^^  k*"^**^  *"'"■  *'"'■  ''«'P'°8  J°  to  his  feet,  genUy 
mvTs.^fJ.f""  .."P""  "  "^  •'"'''  °«''''-  "AU  right  Jo, 
SSher."'  "I  understand.    Well  drink  the 

They  sat  and  looked  at  each  other  in  silence, 
the  shiulfi.  ^'"""^  '''"'''  °^''  ■""*  '°"'=''"«*  J"  »" 

'ly*/  "^'^  ^°"  ''*"*'  t"  **ve  yourself  t "  he  said. 
At  that  instant  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
a  voice  said, "  Monsieur !— Monsieur ! "  • 

»if  hP''*"i^  ^  ^^  i***  '''*  »  «harp  exclamation,  then 
went  heavily  to  the  door  and  threw  it  open. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

BOSALIE   WAHN8   CHARLEY 

Chablbt's  eyes  met  Rosalie's  with  a  look  the  mVI  h.j 
n^ver  seen  ia  them  before.    Itgavea  glow  to  htsO 

Rosalie  turned  to  Jo  and  greeted  him  with  a  friendlier 
manner  than  was  her  wont  towards  him.  The  nearer  shl 
was  to  Charley,  the  farther  away  from  him  to  her  minH 

Jo  St-  "f  '^°}^^'^^  magnanimous  """^' 

after  th^H  "7^'"'''^^^  ""d  left  the  room.  Looking 
hptn  "'l,'^«P«'"»g  ftgure.  Rosalie  said.  "I  know  he  ha! 
been^^pod  to  you.  but-but  do  you  trust  him.  M^n- 

■'Does  not  everybody  in  Chaudi6re  trust  him  ? " 
nocoXrce.""'°'^°*'  "°''  "'°"8''  P"'"'?^  'hat's  of 

"  Why  do  you  not  trust  him  ? " 
r,Bl;i°"''i'T-  J  '"^"^^  '"'«''  him  do  a  bad  thine-  I 
brgooTtojL'''^'  '''"''  '^  '^'^  '°-^-'  -<^^°  hJ 
wn!!?^  ^'■T^'  ^"'hing  as  she  felt  the  significance  of  her 
words,  and  continued:  "Yet  there  is-I  cannot  tell  what 
I  feel  something.    It  is  not  reasonable  to  c"  upon  one's 

myat'ery  artnThf^  '5'"'  '^"^ '"  '"^^^  ^"-'^  '^'x^-'he 

2^SoCfrShJSeS.?;i&s 

her  last  interview  with  the  Seigneur  she  had  not  rested 

"oZno "'2"  -r/f  ^  '"/'''"  him  of  his  danger  ''"^ 

«n  M      ?'  'he  said,  lifting  her  eyes  frankly  to  his_"oh 

no,  Monsieurl    It  is  not  that.    There  is  mystery  ab^ 
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7?"'*     She  felt  her  heart  beatina  hard     It  .lmn.» 
choked  her,  bat  she   kept  on    bwvelv      "pt«„u  . 

teembled  under  the  painful  fnquiry  of  his  eye.  Then 
she  gained  courage  and  went  on,  for  riie  must  make  h 
Sir  '^t  T"?]*?  •'•'"•  """  "he  00k  Wm^t  hi.  word 
before  she  told  him  of  the  peril  before  him-"  No  one 
knows  where  yoa  came  from  .  .  .  and  it  is  nobody's  bus"! 
ness.  Some  people  do  not  believe  in  you.  But T beUevB 
in  you-I  should  believe  in  you  if  every  one  doubt^   for 

Sed"'thrni'l??'";4  ""y"'  '^e  has  don'fs'om: 
wickea  th  ng  that  stands  —  between  us.'     It  isn'f  thl 

TL^s^^y^^'^'^'y^^  see-naturally.L^ld  S? 

She  seemed  not  to  realise  that  she  was  telline  more  of 

her  own  heart  than  she  had  ever  told.    It  was  I  ^evell 

oZ;^r°«  '"."T"  '"r  h°°««'y  which  impelled  a pur^ 
outspokenness  to  Simself.  EeseiVe,  of  cour^,  there^had 
been  elsewhere  for  did  not  she  hold  a  secret  with  him  ? 
.?  W  L  *  ''l'^^?"  '^'?88.  equivocated  elsewhere  ?  Yet 
^  had  been  at  his  wish,  to  protect  tht  name  of  a  dead 
^n,  for  the  repose  of  whosi  soul  masses  were  now  safd 
with  expensive  candles  burning.     For  this  she  had  no 

S-^Z^:?!""^  '''''"''^^''  where  ts'^ln'^ 

heSsas^a^ffT'^Sitrxs?: 

f^ut  *''?  °^?  intellectual  means,  but  by  the  use  !f  Lw 

"Why should  you  believe  in  me?"  he  asked  forcing 
himself  to  smile,  yet  acutely  alive  to  the  fact  tbT  f 
cnsis  was  impending.  «  You,  like  all  down  there  nChau! 
di4re,  know  nothing  of  my  past,  are  not  sure  that  I 
haven't  been  a  hundred  times  worse  than  you  think  wor 
Jo  there.  I  may  have  been  anything.  You  mav  te 
harbouring  a  man  the  law  is  tracking  down  »  ^  ^ 

nnnl^  '   u^^''  ^."'"''^  Evanturel  thereafter  never 

w«  nnTr  T^  ""otJ'e'- great  resolute  momen       S 
was  nothing  f  support  her  in  the  crisis  but  her  ow^ 
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fi«^^  J.  T^'.  '"«''  '°?''*8'  ^  **"  "»■  »""»  who  had 
fiMt  given  her  dreami,  then  iinar  nation,  hope,  and  the 
beauty  of  doing  for  another's  well-being  mher  than 

criminal.     Would  he  hate  her?     Would  his  kiidnes. 

d^«H^/°^'''»K^""">.''  '^"T'^  •>«'  '<«  "ven  having 

.n^,,..       !uux"'^"^P'"''"  ""'"h  «'«»  bringing  hithe? 

an  austere  Abb6  and  offlceri  of  the  law  ? 

.t.r55  «™  harbouring  a  man  the  law  is  tracking  down," 

she  said  with  an  infinite  appeal  in  her  eyes. 

.J,i™f    *"?'  q"''«  understand.    He  thought  that  perhaps 

she  meant  Jo.  and  he  glanced  towards  the  door,  but  sfie 

y^lJr  "Z""  °u"n '■?•  '""l"«'y  '"'<'  ''i°»  that  she  meant 

fhS  hi?vet"*''  "  *'""«•'  *''•"  "«"  »--«  PO"-^ 

alivif 'w-rfl!*  "i"""'  ""i"'  '!■**  '^'•'"'•oy  Steele  was 

o^hln  ?  "  "       '""^    ~''^'*    "'^"^   ""* 

«.1'J*  "^.l'*.!"'  •■  ••  •  ^".8°  ^""^  to  the  world  whence  he 
came  with  the  injury  he  must  do  to  others,  r  .'  the 
punishment  also  that  he  must  suffer,  if  he  did  not  teU  the 
truth  about  Billy!  And  Chaudifere,  which,  in  spite  of 
all,  was  begmmng  to  have  a  real  belief  in  him— where 
was  his  contempt  for  the  world  nowl  .  .  .  And  Rosalie 
who  rusted  him-this  new  element  rapidly  grew  domi-' 
nant  m  his  thoughts-to  be  the  common  criminal  in  her 

6^68  1 

codd'bT'*"^''  ^"^  "^^  '"  *  ^"''*  "  ^^^  ^^'  *""'  *» 

"You  mean  me  ?"  he  asked  quietly. 

She  had  thought  that  his  flush  meant  anger,  and  she 
was  surprised  at  the  quiet  tone.     She  nodded  assent. 
±or  what  crime  ? "  he  asked 

"  For  stealing." 

His  heart  seemed  to  stand  still.    Then,  it  had  come— 

andTh':  owl'i'fi:''""^-  """^  "•"' '''  '•^«""-«-- 

"What  did  I  steal  ?"  he  asked  with  dull  apathy. 
ihe  gold  vessels   from   the  Catholic   Cathedral    of 
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WM  the  place  blown  up  1 "  '  ^       "^•" 

J!!^"  ^^'  •*'""  y°"  «*">8  hero  last  year— it  waa 
not  blown  up;  an  attempt  wa.  made."  ^ 

blow'^t'up  r  °'"  '"""'•    ^''>'  *"  'J"  »''«""Pt  ""'de  to 

M  Jingli8h-ah,  Monsieur,  Monsieur,  I  believe  Vou  ara 
whatever  you  say."    Pain  and  appeal  rang  fr^  he" 

n,l  J  t^  5"'^  f "  ''?°^'  '*"•»•"  he  answered  gently.    He 
nUedhui  face  to  calmness,  for  he  read  the  aSny  to  the 

made  clear  to  him.  "  Oh.  Monsieur,"  sne  conUnued  in  i 
broken  voice.  <■  ,t  would  shame  me  so  to  have  you  mide  a 

f^r.w?'"^'^'l''«T^f<'™  ■»»  thesesiUy  pC,le,  who 
T^  .'i'li'*^  '"°^-  I  "hould  not  lift  my  he^  Jbut  vm 
I  should  hft  my  head!"  she  added  hurri^ly     « I  shouW 

linear—" ''^'^  ''"'^-^^^'^  one-the  kots  1     Ke 

"Well,  what  of  the  Seigneur— Rosalie ? " 
her  5^er°  °''°"  °°  ^^  "P^'''"  """""^  »'  >*  •^^"'"'ed 

"Monsieur  Eossignol  does  not  know  you.    He  neither 
wantln"  "°'.d'«beUeves.    He  said  to  Le  that  "f  you 

^e^^C^nX-b^u^-S-^^^^ 

hTm-'ttir  a^"'  ^^^^  P^rsec^r  l'^;a'w^ 

whv''thX^!,/'"K  r''*^ /hyly.  for  she  was  thinking 
wny  the  Seigneur  had  spoken  as  he  did— that  he  had 
taken  her  opinion  of  Monsieur  a,  his  guide,  and  she  had 
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not  scrupled   to   impress  him  with  her  views.      The 

A  wave  of  feeling  passed  over  Charley,  a  rushing  wave 
of  sympathv  for  this  simple  girl,  who.  out  of  a  blhfd^on! 

was  f'she  i?r«  """=5  ^  ^^-  ^^^  "'^^^  "^^'"^"y 
reas'sur^  he!       '  ""''^  ^°'  ''™-     ^'  ^"^  '"^'^'y  "°t  *° 

h.lT'''"'''  ^}^  ^^^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  suavely:  "By  this  sign- 

seTi^'"p"°*,^"''^T°^  *^"  "^""^  f'"^hi<=h  th«y  come  to 
seek  me  Eosa he^  Nor  of  any  other  crime  for  which  the 
law  might  punish  me-dear,  noble  friend." 

He  did  so  httle  to  get  such  ricli  return.  Her  eyes  'eaued 
up  to  brighter  degrees  of  light,  her  face  shone  with  aK 
had  never  reflected  before,  her  blood  rushed  to  her  fln%r- 

f  ?«  •  ®'jf  '^  W^  "^^  '^°^"  •»  «  «»>«-  and  buriedXr 
face  in  her  hands,  trembling.     Then,  lifting  her  h^d 
lowly,   after    a    moment    she    spoke    in    a^  tone   thlt 
Wd  him  her  faith,  her  gratitude-not  for  reassurance 
to  1  womX      "''  "'"'  '^  *'  '"''''  '"  ^  "'>^'^'y"nd 
"Oh,  Monsieur,  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you  from  the 
dep^h  of  my  heart    And  my  heart  is  deep^indeed  very 
very  deep-I  cannot  find  what  lies  lowest  in    t^   ^I 
thank  you,  because  you  trust  me,  because  you  make  it 
so  easy  to-to  be  your  friend;  to  say  -I  know^  when 
any  one  might  doubt  you.     One  has  no  right  to  sneak 
for  another  tiU-tiU   the  other  has  given  confidence 
has  said  you  may.    Ah.  Monsieur,  I  am  so  happy  -"' 
annT""^  abandonment  of  heart  she  clasped  her  hands 
and  came  a  step  nearer  to  him,  but  abruptly  stopped 
still    for  realising  her  action,  timidity  and  embaS 
ment  rushed  upon  her.  ana^a 

Charley  understood,  and  again  his  impulse  was  to  say 
what  was  in  his  heart  and  dare  all;  but  resolution  vol 
sessed  him,  and  ho  said  quickly :  resolution  pos- 

"Once,  Eosalie,  you  saved  me— from  death  rerhatw 
Once  your  hands  helped  my  pain-here."  He  touchV^ 
his  breast  "Your  words  now.  and  what  you  do  tl  ej 
still  help  me-here but  in  a  different  way.    l^e 
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trouble  is  in  my  h^.^n,  Rosalie.  You  are  clad  of 
my  confidence?  .Veil,  I  wilj  ,ive  you  more^  T 
cannot  go  back  to  iiy  „ld  life.     To  do  so  would  injure 

Sen  tlotl"  ''^^-     ^"'i  }'  ''^^  I  ^°  ^°'^  ^i«h  to  be 

Sy    Is  i?rXh  r  °°  ' '''"  '^'^'s^-   ^''^'  '"  "'^  I  -» 

She  was  about  to  answer,  but  Jo  Portugais  entered 

ssr  js>  '^^  ^^^^''' "'"-  -  '-^°rw^^' 

neeTn''n7},r'''^"'-f  '^'''  *'=°  '"''"^'J  *°  K°««»e-  "You 
mo'sene"  Kf^  f/°"r,r'  ''^  *«  ^ack  way.  made- 
T  M\  1  ?•  ''^''^  "*"^^  t^«  bearskin  curtain  of  the 
door  that  led  into  the  next  room 

feP^r  '"*»  u  f^g^'^ned  look  in  her  face.  "Do  not 
how  Vn  ?'h  •"'  =°"''""''d.  •■  It  will  come  right-some- 
how You  have  done  more  for  me  than  any  one  has  ever 
done  or  ever  will  do.  I  will  remember  till  the  list 
moment  of  my  life.     Good-bye  " 

from  thf  ro'om"'  °°  '"  ''"''''^''  ^""^  S*""^'  ^^^^'^  ^^ 

"God  protect  you !    The  Blessed  Virgin  speak  for  voul 

I  wm  pray  for  you,"  she  whispered.  "F^'sroryoui 
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rou  will  not  hide  M'aipn'?   t^     ■     • 
"I  will  not  hide  Jo  "  '   ^^*''  '^  *™«'"  Jo  asked. 

Ill  decide  when  they  come" 

vo:Son:^:htS/"  "^  "•""«"'•  ''^^  ">«  -und  of 

facSSl^°otlSP '"  ■■""f  "g^'^^t  'he  danger  that 
being  draggeTuTaSn'r^^^^^^^^  the  da^ol 

with  all  that  it  involved-fh»%  Imv®  ^^^  '=°™e  from, 
against  him!    To  hlZy^^^P^'^'y  °^  'his  charge' 
bar  of  justice  with  the  hlndoUnfnZT''''r^°«°  '»  the 
All  at  once  the  love  of  Tmov.   '^  ./''^  °"  his  arm ! 

«?aspringof  water  ove  flows  i^b^^^^^^^^  '"  Wm, 

™png  in  his  ears,  "I  wUl  dIw   '^'-    ^  ^oice  kept 

8010US7   his   mind   kept   saving  "R  ^?"-    ^«"'"=°"- 
Bosalie ! "    There  w««  ^„ei.  ■  ^^'"g-      Bosalie— Bosalie— 
to  avert  hi^tLrteCn^aLT'' ''"''* ''t '^""'^  no^ 
charge.    Mistaken  W^  ."''to  nT"  i**^    ridiculous 
once  prove  himself_who  lf«  w«f   ^""'^  '''^t,  he  must  at 
the  Cut6,  and  make  i^T^nf  ^^^hence  he  came.    Tell 
be  kept  ?    But  once  told    hi     '""I","''  ^°'  ^^  secret  to 
stand  by  itself  as  the  5"  rf  """^  ^'^^  ^°°^<^  "«  longer 
with  the  past     I  s  succe  s  Us'-r'-K^ /"""  '^  '=°»t^ot 
absolute  sepamteness  with'  ll  P°'*''"'''J''  n»"st  Ue  in  its 
Jie  had  come  out  of  nothing  tTX^  behind-as  though 

waa  clear  that  he  must,  somehow,  ev»de  the  issue. 
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"^i*-  .  .  .  He  took  a  step  Wd^ff  °  l^^^^l^  ^«'  his 
resolve  but  there  came  a  knSk^^e  an^^  "'"^'""''^«" 
motioned  Jo  to  open  the  door     Th«n'f      '  P*°''"8'  ''« 

knin^r*^  ''"""  "•'''  ^°  ««^-*'  -d  "Pened  U,  the 

Abir^go\TatetS%!r^"'  ''^^  Cur.,  and  the 
intolerance  Indinflexibmtv  t''  '"'"■  '''*  «  ^^  of 
clothes  followed;  o,LstolW  "-""f  T'^^es  in  plain 
one  French,  both  wUh  jSt  TatiTfe"'-  ^"S^J"  "^ 
-the  successful  exercise  of  his  tro  if  °^  '"  '''^■'"  ^«<=es 

one^hand  atrokin,  his  btfte  t^fchSra 

frie^dVX^"''™'''""^  ^''°°'^  ''-'^^  -  an  eage- 
heS-  '"'•  ^°"--'"  -d  he.  "I  hope  that  you  are 

aw^ed  cCi^r-I^tlte  Tr"'  '^  C-^''  - 
I  hope."  ^  *'**"  8®'  hack  to  work  on  Monday. 

cofflserftSia^^^ 

^I'red'^To^rater^^^^^^^^^ 

my  leave."     Kra  3TenT''^"y-     "I  will 'Z 
stables  did  the  same?  and  tfuld^hT*^!  •?t  '^°  <=°»- 
upon  his  shoulder  but  that  thTit     ^  '* -^  '^eir  hands 
"Stand  off,  Jack.rn-tees  ^'  ^''«'"""  ""'^  '^'^"y  = 

ne«r.;KittCdVn"^^^^  "^^  *he  Seig. 
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The  Seigneur  chuckled.  Charley  stepped  again  to. 
wards  the  door.  The  two  constables  stood  before  it 
Aeain  he  turned  inquiringly,  this  time  towards  the  Curd. 
The  Cure  did  not  speak. 

Ro'sa^'  nol  ^°'^  "^^  ^^^  ^  ^^'  '*'^°'''"  *"^  "*®  ^^^ 
Soft-tongued  irony  leaped  to  Charley's  lips:  "Havel 
then,  the  honour  of  including  monsieur  among  my  cus- 
tomers ?  I  cannot  recall  monsieur's  figure.  1  think  I 
should  not  have  forgotten  it." 

It  was  now  the  old  Charley  Steele,  with  the  new  body 
the  new  spirit,  but  with  the  old  skilful  mind  aBgra- 
yatingly  pohte,  non-intime— the  intolerant  face  of  this 
rather  of  souls  irritated  him. 

"I  never  forget  a  figure  which  has  idiosyncrasy,"  he 
added,  with  a  bland  eye  wandering  over  the  priest's  gaunt 
form.  It  was  his  old  way  to  strike  first  and  heal  after 
—  a  kick  and  a  lick,"  as  old  Paddy  Wier,  whom  he  once 
saved  from  prison,  said  of  him.  It  was  like  bygone  years 
of  another  hfe  to  appear  in  defence  when  the  law  was 
tightening  round  a  victim.  The  secret  spring  had  been 
touched,  the  ancient  machinery  of  his  mind  was  workine 
almost  automatically.  ° 

The  illusion  was  considerable,  for  the  Seigneur  had 
taken  the  only  arm-chair  in  the  room,  a  little  apart,  as  it 
were,  filling  the  place  of  judge.  The  priest-brother,  cold 
and  inveterate,  was  like  the  attorney  for  the  crown.  The 
Cur6  was  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  could  only  echo  the 
decisions  of  the  Judge.  The  constables  were  the  machin- 
ery of  the  Law,  and  Jo  Ponugais  was  the  unwilling 
witness,  whose  evidence  would  be  the  crux  of  the  case 
The  prisoner— he  himself  was  prisoner  and  prisoner's 
counsel.  '' 

A  good  struggle  was  forward. 
^u^A^^*^  enraged  the  Abb^  as  much  as  he  had  delighted 
the  Abb^s  brother;  for  nothing  gave  the  Seigm^ur  such 
pleasure  as  the  discomfiture  of  the  Abb6  Eossignol 
chaplain  and  ordinary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec! 
Ihe  genial,  sympathetic  nature  of  the  Seigneur  could 
not  even  be  patient  with  the  excessive  piety  of  the 
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crtujr;  tl-  "iSha^^l----  ^^  thrashed  him 
hi«  nosf  with  a  grtXtirS^'  """•'■  '•^  P""«'J 

melXwt  siS;fcl-f^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^^  '^■'-•^ 
him  personally  then  i>  Jn!      *     '"ey  had  come  to  see 

business.  The  Seimeur  1^^  '".I  quests,  and  their 
know. and  he  eSLsLlfw  "'"^  "V'  "'"°"-  ^id 
meeting  the  situation  "'"^->"'^  '^"t  which  he  was 

Seigneur  stood  up  a.d^  bowed  Svf  "^  .^^"diere  "-the 
the  Abb^  Eossigno  ,  who  wo  ,1  '{V"^  •*'-!'  ^'°^^^'- 
«  husiness-U  ^^X  ptiro'^Nreo^ 

tuS^S^iL-l«g--d^eAbbOhen 
maliS;.  °^  ""'  ^'•°^''-  ''^^  AbbrS'The  Seigneur 

a-to^je  Cur.s  pain,  ioTSy^'st^^t-Z'^i 

respect.  ■       ^^  ''®^"'  "^  was  deserving  of 

a^JohaX'oSAbJf""  "'"^   "■«•  ---«>«?" 

The  Abbd  shook  his  head     '"^^^t,    • 
in  one  sense.    These  men  hav«         "!"*^l'  "^  "<"  P^vate, 
having  broken  intrthe  catdXVo  "l"'^'  y°"  ^^'t^ 
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yet  so  unnatural,  to  be  thus  in  touch  with  the  habits  of 
lar-oiT  times. 

asked"  "^^^  Mformatiou  is  this  warrant  issued  r  he 

;•  :njat  is  for  the  law  to  show  in  due  course,"  said  the 
priBSb. 

■  uFf^,""  "^V  ''  '^  ^°''  ">«  ^^  '0  show  now.    I  have  • 
right  to  knew. 

The  constables  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
IhS  weapons  '^^'^^S^y.  and  instinctively  feli 

"I  believe,"  said  the  Seigneur  evenly,  "  that " 

his  triaf "''   '°'®''™i''^'^    "  He  can  have  information  at 

..f'ii^f  T™^'  ''"*  ^^f  '^"'*'"  '^as  "»y  endorsement," 
said  the  Seigneur,  ■;  and,  as  the  justice  most  concerned,  I 
snail  give  proper  information  to  the  gentleman  under 
suspicion."  He  waved  a  hand  at  thi  Abb^  as  at  a 
tractious  child,  and  turned  courteously  to  Charley 

.„fl,^°°?'?'A"  \^  '^'^'  '>  "•«  '^°'^  °f  August  last  the 
cathedral  at  Quebec  was  broken  into,  and  the  gold  altar 
vesse  8  were  stolon  You  are  suspected.  The  same  day 
an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  Governor's  residence 
lou  are  suspected. 
"  On  what  ground,  monsieur  ? " 

"You  appeared  in  this  vicinity  three  days  afterwards 
with  an  injury  to  the  head.    Now,  the  incendiary  recS 
a  severe  blow  on  the  head  from  a  servant  of  the  Governor 
Jfon  see  the  connection,  monsieur  ? " 
"Where  is  the  servant  of  the  Governor,  monsieur ?" 
Dead    unfortunately.    He  told  the  story  so  often 
to  so  much  hospitality,  that  he  lost  his  footing  on  Moun- 
tain btreet  steps— you  remember  Mountain  Street  steps 
possibly,  monsieur?— and  cracked  his  head  on  the  last 

BCODS. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  If  the  thing  had  not 
been  so  serious,  Charley  must  have  laughed  outright.  If 
he  but  disclosed  his  identity,  how  easy  to  dispose  of  this 

f .  I    **S'    ?^  ?"^  "°'  '■^P^'y  ^'  °°'=«.  ^^^  looked  calmly 
at  the  Abb6.    In  the  pause,  the  Seigneur  added :  "  I  forgot 
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You  have  a 


toadd  that  the  man  had  a  brown  beard 
Mown  beard,  monsieur." 
"I  had  not  when  I  arrived  here." 

is  mor^TkKtW2t%rcr^^^^^^^  -"^  ''•«'* 
M'sieu's  was  tanned  w^th  the  sun  Tf^'^f  ,•  ^'^  "•  ""^ 
^  is  not  the  Place^7wde?,^^°a£l':,, 

wi;k!rrha^\^^^at/tSafr^^^ ""  ^--^ 

mfidel  should  be  a  ternt'oUhe  C&  "  '"^'^--l^'^Sed 
the  2;S^;;.^:^^7,'^4'he  Almighty,  if  creation  is 
"•W^h  }'  "  P^^er,"  snapped  the  Abb^ 

warrant  susDidon?"^  "*^^*''  ''"^  does  that 

"Other  ttefts,"  answered  tho  4>,i,/     „  , 
cross  was  stolen  from  the  dmr„ffifu-     ^^  "^'^'^^  i">n 

stealing  the  gold  vesseli  from  f),».ri  T"'"^  '"^^^  i" 
turnini  to  the  AbbT  oathedr.1  ?"  he  added, 

"They  were  gold!" 
in  Cha°ud&''"^  ''"  '"•°^^  ^"^  t''^  door  of  the  chui.h 
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resseU  because  thejr  were  valuable,  and  the  vxa  orora 
because  he  was  an  infidel  I    Now  how  do  "ou  know  that 
the  suspected  criminal  was  an  infidel,  mf       ir  ? " 
••  It  is  well  known." 
"  Has  he  ever  said  so  ? " 
"  He  does  not  deny  it." 

"  W  you  were  charged  with  being  an  opium-eater,  does 
It  follow  that  you  ore  one  because  you  do  not  deny  it  ? 
There  was  a  Man  who  was  said  to  blaspheme,  to  have  all 
'the  crafts  and  assaults  of  the  devil ' — was  it  His  dutv  to 
deny  it  ?  Suppose  you  were  accused  of  being  a  high- 
wayman, would  you  be  less  a  highwayman  if  you  denied 
It  ?    Or  would  you  be  less  guilty  if  you  denied  it  ? " 

"That  is  beside  the  case,"  said  the  priest  with 
acerbity. 

"  Faith,  I  think  it  is  the  case  itself,"  said  the  Seigneur 
with  a  satisfied  pull  of  his  nose. 

"  But  do  you  seriously  suggest  that  only  infidels  rob 
churches  ? "  Charley  persisted. 

"I  am  not  here  to  be  cross-examined,"  answered  the 
Abbe  harshly.  "  You  are  charged  with  robbing  the  cathe- 
dral and  trying  to  blow  up  the  Governor's  residence. 
Arrest  him  1 "  he  added,  turning  to  the  constables. 

"Stand  where  you  are,  men!"  sharply  threatened  the 
Seigneur.  "There  are  no  lettres  de  cachet  nowadays, 
Francois,"  he  added  tartly  to  his  brother. 

"  If  it  is  the  exclusive  temptation  of  an  infidel  to  rob  a 
church,  has  infidelity  also  an  inherent  penchant  for  arson  ? 
Is  it  a  patent  ?  Why  did  the  infidel  blow  up  the  Gover- 
nor's residence?"  continued  Charley. 

"He  did  not  blow  it  up,  he  only  tried,"  interposed  the 
Cure  softly. 
"  Ah,  I  was  not  aware,"  said  Chariey.    "  Well,  did  the 

man  who  stole  the  patens  from  the  altar " 

"They  were  chalices,"  again  interrupted  the  Curd,  with 
a  faint  smile. 

"Ah,  I  was  not  awara,"  again  rejoined  Charley.  "I 
repeat,  what  reason  had  the  person  who  stole  the  chalices 
to  try  to  blow  up  the  Governor's  residence  ?  Is  it  a  sign 
of  infidelity,  or " 
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"It  is  fair  to  givVroa^^aft      '"''.°.«'''«s- 
Seigneur  acidly.  ^«  /  s  "'1°-.'°^  ^  8u,p.cion,"  urged  the 
the  fifteenth  century  •'  '  ^^°'^'  ^'■''"«°^'  »»>«  "  not 

J'KS  SfrSd^nroS'cr/'^^  ^^''^■ 

then  to  suppose  that  the  alffi     ■    P'^f'^y-    "  Am  I 
man  as  welfas  an  infidel  ?"    *       "'"""''  *^«  "  *'^«°<=h- 

uni^a7th"gSVeneh'teoT''""^'^-    "^' «  - 
ina^^H'^^^S-^;-eyou^^^ 

heard  that  the  tailor  is  ,  fnfiZ-vK  *"•■  y°"  '>''^« 
the  good  Curd  here' and  the  &^  "  ^^*  P"""'*''*-!  '° 
sense  of  justice,  and  will  not  dX«  „  ""  °  *""  " 

his  parish  by  Christian  IL  \^  *  P°°''  ""^^  fron» 
Since  certain^atesc^Lcid^eami'''°"-r'''°"'  =<"•««• 
suspect  the  tailor  AcS„  !..  ^-  ""P"''*'  •"■§«-  yo" 
man  who  steals  holy  veseism,^^?"^  f  ?'°"''  '"'°d.  a 
therefore  a  tailor  in  (ZfL         '"'^^^  ^^  "^  '"Mel; 

infidel,  stole  the  holy  ehaS'itSf*''  °'  ^f"^  «" 
for  a  grand  jury  of  cler  oa?;    "  ""'eh  t  seem  a  fair  case 

certain  places^  Your  criSi,  f  P  '^  ^'^^^'  '^°'^°  '° 
of  Chaudike  is  an  EnSshmai"  ""='""""■  '^«  ^^°' 

tartly!'  you  deny  that  you'  are  French "■ '  he  asked 
comJCSfotTcoind'o/v^n'""  ^^^^  "^  «'« 

"p-ve  that  yrrrnX^hi^^f  ixr 
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where  you  oanw  from;  no  one  knows  whkt  you  aie. 
You  are  a  fair  subject  for  suspicion,  apart  from  the 
evidence  shown."  said  the  Abb4,  trying  now  to  be  as 
polite  as  the  tailor. 

"  This  is  a  free  country.  So  long  as  the  law  is  obeyed, 
one  can  go  whert  one  wills  without  question,  I  take  it" 

"  There  is  a  law  of  vagrancy." 

"  I  am  a  householder,  a  tenant  of  the  Church,  not  • 
Tagrant." 

"  Monsieur,  you  can  have  your  choice  of  proving  these 
things  here  or  in  Quebec,"  said  the  Abb4  with  angry 
impatience  agaia 

"  I  may  not  be  compelled  to  prove  anything.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  the  l;uv  to  prove  the  crime  against  me." 

"  You  are  j.  t  '  ry  remarkable  tailor,'^  said  the  Abb4 
■areas  tically. 

"I  have  not  had  the  honour  of  making  you  even  a 
cassock,  I  think.  Monsieur  le  Cur^,  I  believe,  approves 
of  those  I  make  for  him.  He  has  a  good  figure,  how- 
ever." 

"You  refuse  to  identify  yourself?"  asked  the  Abb^, 
with  asperity. 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  you  possess  any  right  to  ask  me 
to  do  so." 

The  Abba's  thin  lips  olipped-to  hke  shears.  He  turned 
again  towards  the  officers. 

"It  would  relieve  the  situation,"  interposed  the 
Seigneur,  "if  monsieur  could  find  it  possible  to  grant 
the  Abbd's  demand." 

Charley  bowed  to  the  Seigneur.  "  I  do  not  know  why 
I  should  be  taken  for  a  Frenchman  or  an  infideL  I  speak 
French  well,  I  presume,  but  I  spoke  it  from  the  cradle. 
I  speak  English  with  equally  good  accent,"  he  added, 
with  the  glimmer  of  a  smile;  for  there  was  a  kind  of  ex- 
hilaration in  the  little  contest,  even  with  so  much  at 
stake.  This  miserable,  silly  charge  had  that  behind  it 
which  might  open  up  a  grave,  make  its  dead  to  walk, 
fnght  folk  from  their  senses,  and  destroy  their  peace  for 
ever.  Yet  he  was  cool  and  thinking  clearly.  He  mea- 
awed  up  the  Ahbi  in  his  mind,  analysed  him,  found  th* 
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our  just    mteitfon;.      You    m?'i '"°\*"'P-''°°"  ^o'- 

what  you  were  DriWlZn  f      '  ""*.'''*  '°  ^^^  or  to  feel 
of  yo/r  birth    C  £  t°har  *""*  ^"'^  ^'^  ">«  time 
think  that  those  who  drnn?     ^°"  "'^  "K*"-    »»  you 
because  they  were  not  rive^jr/"  ^""^  ^°  are  wioW 
you  are  right  mav  tCv^^     ,^'^*   >'°"  "«"•«  g'ven  ?    If 
their  bli/dnesroVSln^'ofth    Tt '"«  ^''='''»«  «' 
them,  or  of  the  evHs^lTte  take  tfc  "T  "'"• 
science'sake.  vouwniiWnJ,,„k     f     M  '"e""  '    For  con- 
-so  called-iran^rS^  «  T-f^^'  ^°  J'""  "^  ""del 
You  drive  him  outf^im^L  PThi*^'^!  f"^  °^  G°d- 
that  a  tailor  of  ChVud^™^^  ^-  ^^'""f"'-    ^ou  heard 
prove  him  one  but  you  fo71nT.,-""''^.''- ,  ^°"  ^^'^  »"' 
to  remove  him  by  JxTn'/ on  h^    °"'  '"''^' "^  "T'ng 
•nay,  with  slight  show  o^f  ~    it.""'""  °'  "^^^^  h« 
ask  you.  would  you  have  takT?hL  ^  »««P«cted.     But  I 
setting  the  law\pon  fhl \°  4ctpH "1' '^'^•i"'"'^^' '» 
believe  him  to  be  an  infidel?'"^         ™^"  *^"'  y°»  "ot 

ben^ inKld'etelJ?'  t^  S  ?°  "P'^"  ^'^^  ^"^  -a^ 
over  the  top  orhTZ' 'm,^T'" 't*  "^^^h  his  hands 
taking  his  eyes  from  h"m  Javelo^X  ^''  ^'''^''  "«-«' 

on:'4:?tlto:e?l7Se?enfir'"  ''-'^^  -' 
hving  as  great  as  thafnf  L  ■      "^^'  ^'^  austerity  of 

thatjivesfnd  t^'esin  fafrnesL^.'''  '  ""ghbourlin^es. 
and  a  good  hea^t  STo'u'e^lth"  roSS/J?-?''    ^'^""'^ 
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r.l^  ''°"  ■"?"  ""S,*  »  «"an  ««  «n  infidel  b«oauw  b« 
in  God7anH  ^°"r  Trudcl«aid  tom«,  "IX,  you  believe 
k  r-L  p."''/"?!'".  as  I  replied,  'Ood  knows!'    It 

h«  ™,"„'';''''?J  /'  ^'^  '"  ""•J-  ««  "l"""  know,  when 
Li!i,    K-  ?■■  '^^  '""P"  """  ""»*"  in  the  terms  of  that 

believe;  He  knows  better  than  we  ourselves  know-if 
there  is  a  Ood     I)o.,-s  a  man  conjure  God.  if  he  does  not 

,^firr/"  ^^l  '^".'^  knows  I -is  not  a  statemVnt  o 
infidelity.  With  me  it  was  a  phrase-no  more.  You 
Mk  me  to  bare  my  inmost  soul.  I  have  not  learned  how 
to  confess  You  ask  me  to  Uy  bare  my  past,  to  prove 
my  identity,  ior  conscience'  sake  you  asVthat,  and  I 
for  conscience  sake  say  I  will  not,  monsieur.  You,  when 
^tVA  \  T"'  P'"^^'''/.  "fe,  put  all  your  past  behind  you. 
It  18  dead  forever:  all  Us  deeds  and  thoughts  and  desires, 
all  Its  en-ors-sms.  I  have  entered  on  a  life  here  which 
18  to  me  as  much  a  new  life  as  your  priesthood  is  to  you. 

terred?  Have  I  not  the  right  to  say,  Hands  ofif  ?  For 
frlf  H  ""^  ^Pon/ible,  and  for  the  past  I  will  speak 
from  the  past;  but  for  the  deeds  of  the  present  1^1 

I  did  not  Steal  the  little  cross  from  the  church  door  here 
nor  the  golden  chalices  in  Quebec;   nor  did  I  seek  t<^ 

Si«h!„  f  '^"^•'■"""'•^  ,fe3idence.  I  have  not  been  in 
Quebec  for  three  years." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Abb^ 
who  now  met  his  look  fairly.  ' 

.hrif°  'I"*.  "'"^  °f  Jnst'ce,  there  is  nothing  hidden  that 
shall  not  be  revealed,  nor  secret  that  shall  not  be  made 
known  answered  the  Abb^.  "  Prove  that  you  were  not 
m  Quebec  on  the  day  the  robbery  was  committed." 

difficuT  TL'^'°''-  '^^^  Abbd's  pertinacity  was  too 
aimcult.  The  Seigneur  saw  the  gr  m  look  in  Charlev's 
face,  and  touched  the  Abb^  on  the%rm.  "  Le°  us  wal^a 
httle  outside.  Come,  Cur^  he  added.  "  It  is  right  that 
Monsieur  should  have  a  few  minutes  alone.  It  is  Iserioua 
charge  against  him,  and  reflection  will  be  good  for  us  all." 
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He  motioned  the  constablet  from  the  room.    The  Abbi 

and  the  Seieneur  went  arm  in  arm  toaether   talVin» 

eerneetly.    T^e  Cur.?  turned  in  the  dS-rlT    ''  ""^^ 

Courage,  Monsieur  I"  he  said  to  Charier,  and  bowed 

himself  out.    Jo  Portugais  followed.  ^  ^ 

othir  .f^^'^K  ^^  *■"  P''"=*'  "  ">"  '"»'  <!«>«•  and  the 
other  at  the  back  door,  outside. 

The  Abbd,  by  himself,  took  to  walking  backwards  and 
forwards  under  the  trees,  buried  in  gloomy  reSon  Jo 
Portugais  caught  his  sleeve.  7  «u«jMon.    jo 

is  L^;ona^'J'  ""'  '"'■  "  ""•""*"'•  "*'"•"»■••■  he  s«d.    ..  It 
The  Abb^  followed  him. 
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JO  PORTUGAIS  TELLS  A  8T0BT 

Jo  POBTUGAIS  had  fastened  down  a  secret  with  clasps 
heavier  than  iron,  and  had  long  stood  guard  over  xt. 
JJut  life  IS  a  wheel,  and  natures  move  in  circles,  passine 
the  same  points  again  and  again,  the  paints  being  distant 
or  near  to  the  sense  as  the  courses  of  life  have  influenced 
the  nature.    Confession  was  an  old  principle,  a  light  in 
the  way,  a  rest-house  for  Jo  and  all  his  race,  bv  inherit- 
ance, by  disposition,  and  by  practice.    Again  and  again 
Jo  had  come  round  to  the  rest-house  since  one  direful 
•lay,  but  had  not  found  his  way  therein.    There  were 
passwords  to  give  at  the  door,  there  was  the  tale  of  the 
journey  to  tell  to  the  doorkeeper.    And  this  tale  he  had 
not  been  ready  to  tell.    But  the  man  who  knew  of  the 
terrible  thing  he  had  done,  who  had  saved  him  from  the 
consequences  of  that  terrible  thing,  was  in  sore  trouble, 
and  this  broke  down  the  gloomy  guard  he  had  kept  over 
his  dread  secret.    He  fought  the  matter  out  with  himself, 
and,  the  battle  ended,  he  touched  the  doorkeeper  on  the 
ann,  beckoned  him  to  a  lonely  place  in  the  trees,  and 
knelt  down  before  him. 

"What  is  it  you  seek?"  said  the  doorkeeper,  whose 
face  was  set  and  forbidding. 

_   "To  find  peace,"  answered  the  man;  yet  he  was  think- 
ing  more  of  another's  peril  than  of  his  own  souL 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  the  peace  of  your  soul? 
Yonder  is  your  shepherd  and  keeper,"  said  the  doorkeeper, 
pointing  to  where  two  men  walked  arm  in  arm  under  the 
trees. 

"Shall  the  sinner  not  choose  the  keeper  of  hia  una  ? " 
Mid  the  man  huskily.  ■"•«"»  > 

as 
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«  Who  has  been  the  keeper  all  these  years  ?    Who  hat 
given  you  peace?" 

"I  have  had  no  keeper;  I  have  had  no  peace  these 
many  years. 

"  How  many  years  ? "    The  Abba's  voice  was  low  and 
even,  and  showed  no  feeling,  but  his  eyes  were  keenly 
inquiring  and  intent. 
"  Seven  years." 

"  Is  the  sin  that  held  you  back  from  the  comfort  of  the 
Church  a  great  one  ? " 
"  The  greatest,  save  one." 
"What  would  be  the  greatest?" 
"To  curse  God." 
"The  next?" 
"To  murder." 

The  other's  whole  manner  changf;d  on  the  instant.  He 
was  no  longer  the  stern  Churr-hmaa,  the  inveterate  friend 
of  Justice,  the  prejudiced  priest,  rigid  in  a  pious  conven- 
tion who  could  neither  bend  nor  break.  The  sin  of  an 
inhdel  br^er  of  the  Jaw,  that  was  one  thing;  the  crime 
of  a  son  of  the  Church,  which  a  human  soul  came  to  relate 
in  its  agony,  that  was  another.  He  had  a  crass  sense 
Of  justice,  but  there  was  in  him  a  deeper  thing  still- 
tne  revelation  of  the  human  soul,  the  responsibDity  of 
speaking  to  the  heart  which  has  dropped  the  folcb  of 
secrecy,  exposing  the  skeleton  of  truth,  grim  and  starine 
to  the  eye  of  a  secret  earthly  mentor. 

"  If  it  has  been  hidden  all  these  years,  why  do  you  tell 
It  now,  my  son  ?  '       j 

"  It  is  the  only  wav." 
"Why  was  it  hidden?" 

"I  have  come  to  confess,"  answered  the  man  bitterly. 
The  pnest  looked  at  him  anxiously.   "  You  have  spoken 
nghUy,  my  son.    I  am  not  here  to  ask,  but  to  receive  " 

iorgive  me,  but  it  is  my  crime  I  would  speak  of  now 
i  choose  this  moment  that  another  should  not  suffer  for 
what  he  did  not  do." 

The  priest  thoujfht  of  the  man  they  had  left  in  the  Kttle 
house,  and  the  onme  with  which  he  was  charged,  and 
wondered  what  the  sinner  before  him  was  going  to  say. 
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"  Tell  your  story,  my  son,  and  God  give  your  tongue 
the  very  spirit  of  truth,  that  nothing  be  forgotten  and 
nothing  excused." 

There  was  a  fleeting  pause,  in  which  the  colour  left 
the  priest's  face,  and,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  his  mind— 
of  the  Church,  secret  and  inviolate — he  had  a  pain  at  his 
heart ;  for  beneath  his  arrogant  churchmansbip  there  was 
a  fanatical  spirituality  of  a  mediaaval  kind.  His  sense 
of  responsibility  was  painful  and  intense.  The  same  pain 
possessed  him  always,  were  the  sin  that  of  a  child  or 
a  Borgia. 

As  he  listened  to  the  broken  tale,  the  forest  around 
was  vocal,  the  chipmonks  scampered  from  tree  to  tree, 
the  woodpecker's  tap-tap,  tap-tap,  went  on  over  their 
heads,  the  leaves  rustled  and  gave  forth  their  divine 
sweetness,  as  though  man  and  nature  were  at  peace, 
and  there  were  no  storms  in  sky  above  or  soul  beneath, 
or  in  the  waters  of  life  that  are  deeper  than  "  the  waters 
under  the  earth." 

It  was  only  a  short  time,  but  to  the  doorkeeper  and 
the  wayfarer  it  seemed  hours,  for  the  human  soul  travels 
far  and  hard  and  long  in  moments  of  pain  and  revelation. 
The  priest  in  his  anxiety  suffered  as  much  as  the  man 
who  did  the  wicked  thing.  When  the  man  had  finished, 
the  priest  said, 
"Is  this  all?" 

"  It  is  the  great  sin  of  my  life."  He  shuddered,  and 
continued :  "  I  have  no  love  of  life ;  I  have  no  fear  of 
death;  but  there  is  the  man  who  saved  me  years  ago, 
who  got  me  freedom.  He  has  had  great  sorrow  and 
trouble,  and  I  would  live  for  his  sake— because  he  has  no 
friend." 
"Who  is  the  man?" 

The  other  pointed  to  where  the  little  house  was  hidden 
among  the  trees.  The  priest  almost  gasped  his  amaze- 
ment, but  waited. 

Thereupon  the  woodsman  told  the  whole  truth  concern- 
ing the  tailor  of  Chaudifere. 

"  'To  save  him,  I  have  confessed  my  own  sin.  To  you 
I   might  tell  all    in  confession,  and   the   truth  about 
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him  would  be  buried  for  ever.    I  might  not  confess  at 

•;  I  will  save  him,"  was  the  reply  of  the  priest. 

ill  LThl  ™o^\^  "?r"  ^°  J"''*'''«;  •'"'  he  has  been 
„M    ?  fK    T^  ^r-  "S*"*'  »"<1  h«  needs  me."    He 
told  of  the  tailor's  besetting  weakness,  of  his  struKgles 
agamst  i*.  of  his  fa  U  few  days  before,  and  the  So 
10  .  .  .  told  all  to  the  man  of  silence. 
'.'.  T  ?  ^?h  *"  8ive  yourself  to  justice  ? " 
1  shall  have  no  peace  unless." 

Tt?n,^.)lH'  r'"^*'''^  martyr-like  in  the  man's  attitude. 
It  appealed  to  some  stern,  martyr-like  quality  in  the 
pnest.  If  the  man  would  win  eternal  Ae  sMhen  so 
^fl  .H'%g"P.Piey  approved.  He  spoke  now  with  the 
authority  of  dmne  justice. 
"  For  one  year  longer  go  on  as  you  are,  then  give  your- 

enough?'"""^"'  ^""^  """'  '^^''^-  -"y  ''°»-    I«  it 
"  It  is  enough." 
"Ahioho  te!"  said  the  priest. 
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Meantime  Charley  was  alone  with  his  problem.  The 
net  of  circumstances  seemed  to  have  coiled  inextric- 
ably round  him.  Once,  at  a  trial  in  court  in  other 
days,  he  had  said  in  his  ironical  way,  "One  hasn't  to 
fear  the  penalties  of  one's  sins,  but  the  damnable  accident 
of  discovery." 

To  try  to  escape  now,  or,  with  the  assistance  of  Jo 
Portugais,  when  en  route  to  Quebec  in  charge  of  the  con- 
stables, and  find  refuge  and  seclusion  elsewhere  ?  There 
was  nothing  he  might  ask  of  Portugais  which  he  would 
not  do.  To  escape — and  so  acknowledge  a  guilt  not 
his  own !  Well,  what  did  it  matter  I  w  ho  mattered  ? 
He  knew  only  too  well.  The  Cur6  mattered— that  good 
man  who  had  never  intruded  his  piety  on  him ;  who  had 
been  from  the  first  a  discreet  friend,  a  gentleman, — a 
Christian  gentleman,  if  there  was  such  a  sort  of  gentle- 
man apart  from  all  others.  Who  mattered?  The 
Seigneur,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  yet  who  had 
showed  that  day  a  brusque  sympathy,  a  gruff  belief  in 
him  ?    Who  mattered  ? 

Above  all,  Rosalie  mattered.  To  escape,  to  go  from 
Rosalie's  presence  by  a  dark  way,  as  it  were,  like  a  thief 
in  the  night — was  that  possible  ?  His  escape  would  work 
upon  her  mind.  She  would  first  wonder,  then  doubt, 
and  then  believe  at  last  that  he  was  a  common  criminal. 
She  was  the  one  who  mattered  in  that  thought  of  escape 
—escape  to  some  other  parish,  to  some  other  province, 
to  some  other  country — to  some  other  world  1 

To  some  other  world  ?    He  looked  at  a  little  bottle  he 
held  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
ta 
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theVi'oS'aS  tlW^VV^/  •'-^  -taring  on 
he  did  not  see.  ^     '  '"'""^'^  ^"^^  locked  in?but 

Sift  L^^^rrc-3-?'!'  ^"e  r.x 

not  having  ended  H  afrthTd^r  If'h'  '''^'"'•'  ^°' 
time  had  beta  oon>e  the  riv^rl    i?  v    '''  '"''  «PPointed 

-that  had  been  W^^gVi^nr^Ss' tl^'^'  ''"'  *•■«" 
behef  m  Somebody  or  Som«^^,^Il  u-  v  «''g'"nent  not 
going  or  staying?  VasitZl^  5'-'''"'?  8°^«™ed  his 
fatalism,  then,  tlie  cheape  sort  W-"/-''°" '  ^-^  ""t 
able  Somebody  or  SoSng  re~t:;.r°  "^ 
law  and  will  ?    Attribute  to  m!?{^^°«  purpose  and 

was  God,  whatever  Euartie,^.^"^  ^^''-  ""'^  *'^^^^ 
The  little  ohial  of  l„n^  '  Personality,  or  being 

We  into  knoXi:^    W^^TZ'T  ^'  ^"^^  '»  J°°=«'' 
himself,  rather  than  be^  an  nnf,  '"k,  "^"'^  '°  ^'^^'inate 
problem  of  many  Les  ?     T?  I  '"''''^-  3""°'"^  '"  the 
cowardly  to  ml c^etly  trlLtLT^'J  ^"^"^^  "»' 
and  so  avert  ruin  a^d  seeurSpSnes    ""t^  '°k'-/"^"' 
there  was  time,  and  smooth  fo?  ever  ;hp  ^"/^'^^  ^^' 
by  an  eternal  silence-that  siml^   the  way  for  othera 
thereafter,  the  Cur/wou M  sav      *!  t ""  .,f«"^hment 
while  being  punished,  even  should^S!  T '^  ,"°'  ""^^ 
m  the  noble  faole  be  true  if  nn»  =      Y  ^"""^  ^  ^°°<1  belief 
-God  or  man-had  the  rfX  LTt''  °^^"^ ''«« '    Who 
to  destroy  himself  not  foriL      take  from  him  the  right 
for  otherj-  sake?  Had  he  Z'Z'  ''l?"^''  '''''P^'.  but 
tion  to  Kathleen  for  havfnmn  u^^^  ^^^^^  ^««'it«- 
self,  whom  she  had  learn  d^toTspise''  "?f'^"«  '"'  •>'»- 
he  would  say.  Do  justice  and  T,^     \   "  ^^  "^^^^  ^od. 
justice.     Suppose  he  were  in  a  bfnf  ""lu  ^""^  *•>«  was 
behind   him,'^^and  purhlmself    wh^H'' • "  ^''^^^ '''^«« 
results,  in  some  forlorn  hoM-teZ      daring  and  great 
«bly  a  hero  for  his  countrf  ^    i^hl.T**  ^^  ^'?^'  °«'en- 
throw  his  life  away  to  save  snml         ^^'i'  "^hearts,  to 
country,  which  profited   by  Trrtfi^"  ^°"''^-  »°'  »>« 
were  the  c«se,  what  would  the  worU^y'=P'-'PP^''«  'h"* 
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He  laved  others,  himself  he  coidd  not  mot"— flashed 
through  his  mind,  possissed  him.  He  could  save  others ; 
but  It  was  clear  he  could  not  save  himselt  It  was  so 
mmple,  so  kind,  and  so  decent.  And  he  would  be  buried 
here  m  quiet,  uneonseorated  ground,  a  mystery,  a  tailor 
who,  findmg  he  could  not  mend  the  garment  of  life,  cast 
It  away,  and  took  on  himself  the  mantle  of  eternal  ob- 
Bcunty.  No  reproaches  would  follow  him ;  and  he  would 
not  reproach  himself,  for  Kathleen  and  Billy  and  another 
would  be  safe  and  free  to  live  their  lives. 

Far,  far  better  for  Rosalie !  She  too  would  be  saved 
—free  from  the  peril  of  his  presence.  For  where  could 
happmess  come  to  her  from  him  ?  He  might  not  love 
her;  he  might  not  marry  her;  and  it  were  well  to  go 
now,  while  yet  love  was  not  a  habit,  but  an  awaken- 
ing, a  realisation  of  life.  His  death  would  settle  this 
sad  question  for  ever.  To  her  he  would  be  a  softeninjt 
memory  as  time  went  on. 

The  prl  who  had  watched  by  the  curtain  stepped  softly 
inside  the  room  ....  she  divined  his  purpose.  He  wai 
so  intent  he  did  not  hear. 

"  I  will  do  it,"  he  said  to  himself.  •■  It  is  better  to  go 
than  to  stay.  I  have  never  done  a  good  thing  for  love 
of  any  human  being.    I  will  do  one  now." 

He  turned  towards  the  window  through  which  the 
sunlight  streamed.  Stepping  forwards  into  the  sun,  he 
uncorked  the  bottle. 

There  was  a  quick  step  behind  him,  and  the  girl's  voice 
said  clearly  : 

"If  you  go,  I  go  also." 

He  turned  swiftly,  cold  with  amazement,  the  blood 
emptied  from  his  heart. 

Rosalie  stood  a  little  distance  from  him,  her  face  pale 
her  hands  held  hard  to  her  side. 

"I  understand  all  I  could  not  go  outside,  I  stayed 
there"— she  pointed  to  the  other  room— "and  I  know 
why  you  would  die.    You  would  die  to  save  others." 

"Rosalie!"  he  protested  in  a  hoarse  voice,  and  could 
say  nothing  more. 

"You  think  that  I  will  stay,  if  you  go  I    No,  no,  no 
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^l^o^tj"''  '*"«'•'  •"«  ^0^  to-live,  and  I  will 

Bu5L"hi.th:a%5f--i"fon  of  her  look.     It 
Eosalie "        ^^  °°'  ^^^*'  to  say.    «  Your  father 

yo;'5^thf K  wJ:r;:^  ':'■  ^"'  ^''^  -« --  for 

.  no  friends  there     Yo^shairnnr"^',  Y°» '^"l  have 
need  me-in  the  dark  "  '  ^°  '^°"«-    Yo«  will 

it  ;?ui  rd'it;  f:/i  -t .:  ^^  womd  be  wicked. 
With  yZl  IZ  g  tn-r-i?  ^°^^  "'^  -'  *<>  •- 

sounded  Zi^:  Slihi.'"  "'^""°"-  ^-'«teps 
die  here  before  her  face  To  IT  ^'"8  b^<=k-  To 
h>m  ?    He  was  sick  wTth  des^r      ^      '  '°  '^'""^  '''''' 

ski^cu'rS  Sp^lrthiL^V^'?  -^'  -  ''^e  bear, 
laudanum  in  hisffit.  ''''■'  ^"  P"'  t^e  phial  of 

folSedt;  r&l  ILT^  «°ffol  entered, 
^.PpL'lIZ  rd^SS-%^^^^^^'  ''"'  ^«  -ice 

hadbeenhanded^in  ISiMo  f  ^  ^'''^  °*  «^'<ience 
sentence.  A  wave  of^exdten  entl  ''.^^'"""S  '!•«  death 
him  cold  and  still  In  Z  n^"  P"''^*^  °-''  ^im.  leaving 
to  her  mouth  to  stifle  a  cr7S-^;°°'"  ^  «'''  P"'  her  hanf 

Charley  bowed     "Yn,i   J^i^' 
pray  do  not  apologise,"  he  sSd.     "  °"''*^^'  "noMieur- 
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Weeks  went  by.  Summer  was  done,  autumn  was  upon 
the  land.  Harvest-home  had  cone,  and  the  "  fall  plough- 
ing"  was  forward.  The  smeU  of  the  burning  stubble, 
of  decaying  plant  and  fibre,  was  mingling  with  the  odours 
of  the  orchards  and  the  balsams  of  the  forest.  The  leafy 
hill-sides,  far  and  near,  were  resplendent  in  scarlet  and 
saffron  and  tawny  red.  Over  the  decline  of  the  year 
flickered  the  ruined  fires  of  energy. 

It  had  been  a  prosperous  summer  in  the  valley.  Har- 
vests had  been  reaped  such  as  the  country  had  not  known 
for  years— and  for  years  there  had  been  great  harvesta 
There  had  not  been  a  death  in  the  parish  all  summer, 
and  births  had  occurred  out  of  all  usual  proportioa 

When  Filion  Lacasse  commented  thereon,  and  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  even  the  Notary's  wife  had  had 
the  gift  of  twins  as  the  crowning  fulness  of  the  year, 
Maximilian  Cour,  who  was  essentially  superstitious, 
tapped  on  the  table  three  times,  to  prevent  a  turn  in 
'the  luck. 

The  baker  was  too  late,  however,  for  the  very  next 
day  the  Notary  was  brought  home  with  a  nasty  gunshot 
wound  in  his  leg.  He  had  been  lured  into  duck-hunting 
on  a  lake  twenty  miles  away,  in  the  hills,  and  had  been 
accidentally  shot  on  an  Indian  reservation,  called  Four 
Mountains,  where  the  Church  sometimes  held  a  mission 
and  presented  a  primitive  sort  of  passion-play.  From 
there  he  had  been  brought  home  by  his  comrades,  and 
the  doctor  from  the  next  parish  summoned.  The  Cvai 
assisted  the  doctor  at  first,  but  the  task  was  difficult  to 
him.     \t  the  instant  when  the  case  was  most  critical 
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washed  his  hands  and  then^iefthaJ^rv  ""?,  ""'■g""" 
admiration.  "maiea  Lharley  with  curious 

turelp'^ufei'hLide-whSkers^Sthsm,"'  ^T^  ""'^  «»«- 
the  wi  d„,  Jki„™^thSS  '^"'  '"°"'*  -"^  ^ 

w£d  on'^d^rSd^fth  "r  r  "^^'^  *°  ^-« 

tradition.  expected  the  tailor  to  follow  the 

the  cTrA^^^oVide'^etimf^f  f  !'^l  "''  ''  "-«"y 
-daine..,has  Ln  ^X'o^;^^^\Tcd 

^-niii'xs'i:uX7ir '"  •^"'^-"-^ "  house 

help.  Still,  i  have  n/doubt  he  hL°'th  °  t'  H'''^'''  '° 
dials  too.  Women  are  the  sW,  n  "^''*  °^  '^^  '=°'- 
they  are,  as  I  said,  and—-''  °^  custom-ah,  here 

KoSifKutr'  Tl^ettet;^?'  '^*'^^  ''«^'  «'-<^ 
once  fortifying  himself  that  Kh/"  '°.''°'  "P°n  at 
passed  bet^eeli  Kosdfe S  fhe t'lor'  "'  ''^  '"""^  ''''••=•' 
ha^tn  fatn'^^e^riS^^r.r, --Jhs.  ^-^o'''- 
ep.«ode  in  the  hut  at  tdL*e\S£-,S%^nti^ 
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gone  with  him  to  the  hospital  at  Quebec,  for  an 
operation.  The  AbM  Rossignol  had  undertaken  to  see 
them  safely  to  the  hospital,  and  Jo  Portugaig.  at  his 
M  Evanr^'l  ''*'  P*™'"*"*  to  go  in  attendance  upon 

There  had  been  a  hasty  leave-taking  between  Charley 
and  Bosahe,  but  it  was  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  they 
had  never  siwken  a  word  privately  together  since  the  d.»y 
she  had  said  to  him  that  where  he  went  she  would  eo  in 
life  or  out  of  it  " 

•'  You  have  been  gone  two  months,"  Charley  said  now, 
after  their  touch  of  hands  and  voiceless  greeting. 

*|  Two  months  yesterday,"  she  answered. 

"At  sundown,"  he  replied,  in  an  even  voice. 
*v"^u^  Angelus  was   ringing,"  she  answered  calmly, 
thoueh  her  heart   was  leaping  and   her   hands   were 
trembling.    The  doctor,  instantly  busy  with  the  cordial 
had  not  noticed  what  they  said. 

Ch  T""'  ^°"  ^°'°  ^^^"  ^^  '^^^^'  *'*'*"°8  *  slaw  to 
"  Spirits  do  not  suit  me,"  answered  Charley. 
"Matter  of  constitution,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  and, 
buttoned  up  his  coat,  preparing  to  depart.  He  came 
close  to  Charley.  "  Now,  I  don't  want  to  put  upon  you, 
monsieur,  he  said,  "  but  this  sick  man  is  valuable  in  the 
pansh—you  take  me  ?  Well,  it's  a  difficult,  delicate  case, 
and  Id  be  glad  if  I  could  rely  on  you  for  a  few  days. 
Ihe  Cnr6  would  do,  but  you  are  young,  you  have  a  sense 
of  things— take  m<-  -  Half  the  fees  are  yours  it  you'll 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  „im— three  times  a  day,  and  be  with 
him  at  night  awhile.  Fever  is  the  thing  I'm  afraid  of— 
temperature— this  way,  please ! "  He  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  for  a  minute  engaged  Charley  in  whispered  con- 
versation. "  You  take  me  ? "  he  said  cheerily  at  last,  as 
he  turned  again  towards  Rosalie. 

"Quite,  monsieur," answered  Charley,  and  drew  away 
for  he  caught  the  odour  of  the  doctor's  breath,  and  a  cold 
perspiration  broke  out  over  him.  He  felt  the  old  desire 
for  dnnk  sweeping  through  him.  "  I  wUI  do  what  I  can  " 
he  said.  ' 
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■  Come,  my  dear,"  the  doctor  add  to  Ro8Bli&    "  W.  will 
go  and  see  your  father. "  ™«wie.      We  wiU 

Charley's  eyes  had  fastened  on  the  bottles  avidly     As 

it^LTJr     -J^-^  *'^®  tray,  out  of  the  warm-beatinff  life 
in  her,  she  said  m  a  low  tone  t  «»ung  uie 

"It  is  good  to  live,  isn't  it  ? " 
frn™  1,°        "^  and  smiled,  and  the  trouble  slowly  passed 
from^h«  eyes.     The  woman  in  her  had  conquLThU 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  COMING  OK  MAXIMILIAN  COUR  AND  ANOTHER 

"  It  is  good  to  live,  isn't  it  ? "  In  the  autumu  weather 
when  the  air  drank  like  wine,  it  seemed  so  indeed, 
even  to  Charley,  who  worked  all  day  in  his  shop,  his 
door  wide  open  to  tlie  sunlight,  and  sat  up  half  the  night 
with  Narcisse  iJauphin,  sometimes  even  taking  a  turn  at 
the  cradle  of  the  twins,  while  Madame  sat  beside  her 
husband's  bed. 

To  Charley  the  answer  to  Rosalie's  question  lay  in  the 
fact  that  his  eyes  had  never  been  so  keen,  his  face  so  alive, 
or  his^  step  so  buoyant  as  in  this  week  of  double  duty. 
His  mind  was  more  hopeful  than  it  had  ever  been  since 
the  day  he  awoke  with  memory  restored  in  the  silence  of 
a  mountain  hut. 

He  had  found  the  antidote  to  his  great  temptation,  to 
the  lurking,  relentless  habit  which  had  almost  killed  him 
the  night  John  Brown  had  sung  Champagne  Charlie 
from  behind  the  flaring  lights.  From  a  determination  to 
fight  his  own  fight  with  no  material  aids,  he  had  never 
once  used  the  antidote  sent  him  by  the  Cur(!'s  brother. 

On  St  Jean  Baptiste's  day  his  proud  will  had  failed 
him ;  intellectual  force,  native  power  of  mind,  had  broken 
like  reeds  under  the  weight  of  a  cruel  temptation.  But 
now  a  new  force  had  entered  into  him.  As  his  fingers 
were  about  to  reach  for  the  spirit-bottle  in  the  house  of 
the  Notary,  and  he  had,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  made 
an  appeal  for  help,  a  woman's  voice  had  said,  "  It  is  good 
to  live,  isn't  it  ? "  and  his  hand  was  stayed.  A  woman's 
look  had  stilled  the  strife.  Never  before  in  his  life  had 
he  relied  on  a  moral  or  a  spiritual  impulse  in  him.  What 
of  these  existed  in  bim  were  in  unseen  quantities — for 
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which  there  waa  neither  multiple  nor  measure— bad  been 
pnmitive  and  hereditary,  flowing  in  him  like  •  feeble 
tincture  diluted  to  inefBcacy. 

Kosalie  had  resolved  him  bock  to  the  original  ele- 
ments. ITie  quiet  days  he  had  spent  in  Chaudifcre,  the 
self-gacnfice  he  bad  been  compelled  to  niuke,  the  human 
SIM,  such  as  those  of  Jo  I'ortugais  and  Louis  Trudel,  with 
which  he  had  had  to  do,  the  simplicity  of  the  life  arouud 
him— the  uncomplicated  lie  and  the  unvarnished  truth 
the  obvious  sorrow  and  the  patent  joy,  the  childish  faith', 
and  the  rude  wickedness  so  pardonable  because  so  frankly 
brutal— had  worked  upon  him.  The  elemental  spirit  of 
It  all  had  so  invaded  bis  nature,  breaking  through  the 
crust  of  old  habit  to  the  new  man,  that,  when  he  fell 
before  his  temptution,  and  his  body  became  saturated  with 
litjuor,  the  healthy  natural  being  and  the  growing  natural 
mind  were  overpowered  by  the  coarse  onslaught,  and  death 
bad  nearly  followed. 

It  was  his  first  appeal  to  a  force  outside  himself,  to  an 
active  principle  unfamiliar  to  the  voluntary  working  of 
his  nature,  and  the  answer  had  been  immediate  and 
adequate.  Yet  what  was  it  ?  He  did  not  ask ;  he  had 
not  got  beyond  the  mere  experience,  and  the  old  ques- 
tioning habit  was  in  abeyance.  Each  new  and  great 
emotion  has  its  dominating  moment,  its  supreme  occa- 
•ion,  before  taking  its  place  in  the  modulated  moral 
mechanism.    He  was  touched  with  helplessness. 

As  he  sat  beside  Narcisse  Dauphin's  bed-side  one  even- 
ing, the  sick  man  on  his  way  to  recovery,  there  came  to 
him  the  text  of  a  sermon  he  had  once  heard  John  Brown 
preach :  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life/or  his  friend."  He  had  been  thinking  of 
Eosahe  and  that  day  at  Vadrome  Mountain.  SI:  3  would 
not  only  have  died  with  him,  but  she  would  have  died 
for  hira,  if  need  had  been.  What  might  he  give  in 
return  for  what  she  gave  ? 

The  Notary  interrupted  his  thoughts.     He  had  lain 
watching  Chariey  for  a  long  time,  his  brow  drawn  down 
with  tliuught.    At  last  he  said, 
"  Monsieur,  you  have  been  good  to  me." 
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Charley  laid  a  hand  on  the  sick 

■J.tl'A'r.  *'>'"•  B"t  if  you ; 


i  man's  arm, 
you'thTnYsa"  """''■    •°"'  "'  ''°"  ''°°'*  ***''•  ™  Meve 

When  iC^Lri thVCrat  b:ueri::^:r /'•'"s' 

I  said  that  r  °=  '^^  '"■^"•^  °«'  of  "ly  «nouth. 

his^riShairth-*'r?"  °°  ^}'  «'^'''  ^"'""hed  back 
-f^SeStSSt^^^JiJe 

vSrL'vTpKead  ilT/m°o  T"  *°  ^""^  -^i 
you  shall  hear  mfi !     A»       iT  """"'^-no.  "o.  monsieur, 

my  wife."  '=  '*°'^  y°"^"  g*^«°  «^ery  penny  to 

waslolTn.*'  ^°'^  ^'^?  •^°°«'"  answered  Charley  "it 

of  his  life.     ^"^^^  ^^  ^^  had  the  keenest  pleasure 

exSLS.  *t\iiVthfK'^?."*^^' "  -*  -* 

he  was  wonderful  as  a  tailofbuThl"^  """  '"I'"'  *'"'* 
suggestion.  '  '^"*  ''^  answered  to  the 

said  Mv-'^'atr  '*''  •='"»'  ^  """>«  f°^  yo".  then,"  he 

It  »e  thiigtlfro/;^™^^^^^^       ^ou  were  shot^ 

The  Notary  looked  in  the  large  mirror  opposite  with 


comso  or  maximiua!,  com  ahd  iKoiBm  23s 

■"  Tw  n«  ?  '"^"fi"  '••'  ''"^  °f  ^^'"glory  and  hyZ^risy  » 

-ail  o'nTe  hTa  /tfc "£e''l^H^r'^^^^^^^ 
tell  you  about "  ®  *''"'8  I "»  going  to 

married;   the  la Jyer  wasn't      ?h„?-^';°'?''^»'  '^ 
the  tl.l.r..e.  J^:  XL  ^Su^eSlnti 

i?KaS^&^S3S£^ 
mmt  Th«^"°^M"J  ^"'"d^rVliament   andshi 

»^eS;SL!«SeSeSS£e^5 

they  were  going  to  dfeVS  t  J    Zah    fZ 
Se^neur^and  then  the  Cur.  spoke  foVh^and^^:  2d 

odour  of  rKjlSj^ullfhat"'  "*"'  ''^  '=^'"''- 
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tj,l     -I  1  "^^""jy-.     «t  he  could  not  quite  trace  in  h 
"You  behaved  very  well."  said  Charley  tentatively 

ey;:SsTidrrrt:i:irgir^^^^ 

1":?  ?^  ■  s""  uiifoniinate.  unfortunate  in  the  e«tfl™, 
TOh  whici,  Dm.  N,t«r.  hu  honoured  m^'  jSTC 
looked  in  the  narror  -ith  nd  eon,pi.cncy.        '^^ 

k.^nttS""'-  "■  ■"«»'  *"«i  no  ~.ment  „d 

ifi^sBtftF'"-^^^^^^^ 
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hhe  had  a  letter  some  months  ago,  for  she  had  ^ot  3 ' 

ti:r:t^he^-ie;r;let! 
yo:srLi;r^-  ^'"  ^°"  '^-p  ^  --'— 

;;l  can  keep  a  secret  without  sacred  honour" 
Ah,  yes,  of  course.     You  have  a  secret  of  your  own 
wrti,  i"V.^  "™  ""'y  ^''y-^g  ^''"t  eve^Te  says 

It  wpn7nfl'7    ^  IF-  "-"^  '"  "  '■"*?«  snatched  up  my  aZ 
relenT'  tr  f  '^'"'^11"'  '"''  •"'""Sht  me  down.^  SKe 

WUI  haye  time  to  think.     I  aT g^d.^o^LrkK: 
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^tu  T^  u,  '^*"  °°^y  ^  «°""y  "  yo"  die,  for  then  I 
shall  no  be  able  to  torture  you  tUl  yoi  tell  me  where  my 
child  is!  Monsieur,  1  hed  to  the  last,  lest  she  should 
come  here  and  make  a  noise ;  but  I'm  not  sure  it  wouldn't 
have  been  better  to  break  faith  with  Robespierre,  and  tell 
the  poor  wanton  where  her  child  is.  What  would  you 
do  Monsieur  1  I  cannot  ask  the  Cur^  or  the  Seigneu^- 
I  have  reasons.  But  you  have  the  head  of  a  lawyer— 
l'nrr:!i:!et?5:°"  ""'"^  "^   '°-'   f««""««.  -   Pe^onal 

"  I  should  tell  the  truth." 

"  Your  reasons,  Monsieur  ? " 

"  Because  the  lawyer  is  a  scoundrel.  Your  betrayal  of 
his  secret  is  not  a  thousandth  part  so  bad  as  one  lie  told 

or  a-ilP^'"'  ^        ^^"^  '"''  '^  **"  ''^'^^-    ^^  *'  *  ^y 
"  A  boy." 

,•=  "i?°°\'.  '^^t  ''*™  ''*°  ^^  <'''°«  ?  A  left-handed  boy 
Xill  "f.V"  *^  ^°''^^-  Y^""-  '^"^  has  twins-then 
tmnk  of  the  woman,  the  one  ewe  lamb  of  '  the  poor 
wanton.'  If  you  do  not  tell  her,  you  will  have  her  here 
making  a  noise,  as  you  say.  I  wonder  she  has  not  been 
here  on  your  door-step." 

"  ^^^^  ,"  ^^"^''  ^™°'  h«'  *°-<lay-    She  is  coming— ah 
mon  Vieu  !  b     "  •< 

"  When  ? " 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  window.     The  Notary  started. 

to  the  wan'"'  ^^  ^'^^^'  ^""^  ^'^"^  °^«' 

A  voice  came  from  outside.     "Shall  I  play  for  you, 

Dauphin?    It  IS  as  good  as  medicine'"  ' 

The  Notary  recovered  himself  at  once.     His  volatUe 

aature  sprang  back  to  its  pose.     He  could  forget  Paulette 

JJubois  for  the  moment. 
"Ah,  it  is  Maximilian  Cour  in  the  garden,"  he  said. 

Then  raised  his  voice.    'Tlay  on,  baker;  but  somethine 

for   convalescence— the    return    of   spring,   the    sweet 

assonance  of  memory."  6.   "  "    ""cei, 

"A  September  air.  and  a  gush  of  ipriiig,"  said  the 
baker,  trying  to  crane  hii.  long  neck  through  the  window. 
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"Ah,  there  you  are,  Dauphin !  I  shall  give  you  a  sleep 
to-night  hke  a  balmy  eve."  He  nodded  to  the  tailor 
M  sieu ,  you  shall  judge  if  sentiment  be  dead.  I  have 
^  n  S^j  '***'''  '"  P'^y  '•>»»  '™e.  I  have  called  it 
l%e  Baffied  Quest  of  Love.  I  have  taken  the  music  of 
the  Bcng  of  Alsace,  Ze  Jardin  d' Amour,  and  I  have  made 
variations  on  it,  keeping  the  last  verse  of  the  song  in  my 
mind.    You  know  the  song,  M'sieu' : 

'  Quind  je  vais  au  jardin,  jardin  d'omour, 
Je  crois  entendu  des  pas, 
Je  veiix  fuir,  et  n'oie  pas. 
Voici  la  fin  du  jour  .... 
Jecniinsetj'hdaite, 
Mon  coDur  bat  plus  vite 
En  ce  adjour  .... 
Quand  je  vais  au  jardin,  jardin  d'amour.' " 

The  bsker  sat  down  on  a  stool  he  had  brought,  and 
began  to  tune  his  fiddle.  From  inside  came  the  voice  of 
the  Notary. 

"Play  The  Woods  are  Green  first."  he  said.  "Then 
the  other." 

The  Notary  possessed  the  one  high- walled  garden  in 
the  village,  and  though  folk  gathered  outside  and  said 
that  the  baker  was  playing  for  the  sick  man,  there  was 
no  one  in  the  garden  save  the  fiddler  himself.  Once  or 
twice  a  lad  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  looking  over 
but  vanished  at  once  when  he  saw  Charley's  face  at 
the  window.  Long  ere  the  baker  had  finished,  the  sona 
was  caught  up  from  outside,  and  before  the  last  notes  of 
the  violm  had  died  away,  twenty  voices  were  singine  it 
m  the  street,  and  forty  feet  marched  away  with  it  into 
the  dusk.  '' 

Darkness  comes  quickly  in  this  land  of  brief  twilight. 
Presently  out  of  the  soft  shadowed  stilhiess,  broken  by 
the  note  of  a  vagrant  whippoorwill,  crept  out  from  Maxi- 
milian  Cours  old  violin  the  music  of  The  Baffied  Quest  of 

The  baker  was  not  a  great  musician,  but  he  had  s 
talent  a  rare  gift  of  pathos,  and  an  imagination  untram- 
melled  by  rigorous  rules  of  harmony  and  construction. 
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to  the  eyes  of  Narcisse  Dauphin     Tf  A  J  i'"'"^'''  '*«" 
^^^en  .all.  .„d  d«.  i^ft  gij^^irwa 

nigt^SphSLr^pSt'-h^  :^-J:jr"  '»>«' 

gotten  a  desire  to  house  LK  »  '•  .'  ^'^^^  '^'  ^- 
Blinds  could  be  drawn  cbse  and  P"  P'^^'f^ere  the 
ready  with  all  the  furni^uA 'o?  lovl  T?  °l  1^"  """^^ 
to  his  violin,  and  it  had  ^^»»i  a  ?°.  ^^  ^^^  spoken 
before.    The  soul  of  fh»  ^"^"^f^^  ^  it  had  never  done 

a  man  whosrS  hadt  n  "butt  har^"*  "'^  ''^"'  "^ 
spirit  of  a  girl  whose  lovp  »a  1  ^^t*^  1"''«'>  ^nd  the 
by  night  aid  IhtrnS  oTw  drrms'  ''''  "^^  '"°''» 

widti^t£^,ShV'^^^^^^^^  ^^«  «'^>  ^-d 
hands  before  her  in  aba„CnLenf  rl""*^ '''"^P"'* ''^^ 
watched  her  when  the  baker  at  I„  ^  ^^  '°""°-  He 
own  feelings-and  ashamed  nftV''  "^e'^on'e  by  his 
swiftly  out  of  the  garden  Hpi^^'"^^^^  "P  and  stole 
drop  her  face  in  her  hands  tZ"*  ^''  ''L'  *■«  =^^  ^"^ 
stealing  out,  he  came  /n^  Io,-i  u'  "P/'"''^  *''«  ^oor  and 
and  BhI  heard  him  Mv^  ''"'^  "  ''*"'^  "P°°  ''^^  shoulder, 
"Kosalie!"  '' 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

BARRIERS  SWEPT  AWAY 

M   upon  them  both,  and  by  that  iiiportance  wh  ch 
beled  V»ri'l^'''°'°'  ""^  "]'  ^''d  "nada:Be  Dauphin  had 

wJi:  »t      r*^  ''"-8"'8  the  chain  of  denial  to^ 
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m§mM 

worked  SanTcalTv  th«  K  °"'*','"^'''^'«  ""  ^w  han<& 

— upon  the  uurfanp     With  „     o'."  8"  on  aa  at  present 

aoouiac/of  obse^atiorhe  wr?°"t-"'''T*  °*  '"»  "'^ 
past-his  and  ShT'.        T""  ''f  V"g  '*>e  immediate 

hSr  '''""*"»^'"'« '•!■«»«  with  omtoKjs 

.«M"iir''3°.'",!:'S:?''n{;'  'pp?k«»,.  <«<»,«,^ 
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.t^jpassed  .wift],  out.' and  war^wltVup' T S 
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•' Monsieur.  Monsieur !  "  came  the  voice  from  inside  the 
honse,  querulously  and  anxiously.  Charley  entered  the 
Notary  s  bedroom. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  Notary  excitedly,  "  she  is  here— 
Panlette  18  here.  My  wife  b  asleep,  thank  God  I  but  old 
Sophie  has  just  told  me  that  the  woman  aski  to  see  me. 
Ah,  Heaven  above,  what  shall  I  do?" 

"  Will  you  leave  it  to  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,  Monsieur." 

"  Yon  will  do  exactly  as  I  say  ? " 

"  Ah,  most  sure." 

"Very  well.  Keep  still.  I  will  see  her  first.  Trust 
to  me.      He  turned  and  left  the  room. 

Charley  found  the  woman  in  the  Notary's  office,  which, 
while  partly  detached  from  the  house,  did  duty  aa  sittinir- 
room  and  library.  When  Charley  entered,  the  room  was 
only  lighted  by  two  candles,  and  Paulette's  face  was 
hidden  by  a  veil,  but  Charley  observed  the  tremulousness 
of  the  figure  and  the  nervous  decision  of  manner  He 
had  seen  her  before  several  times,  and  he  had  always 
noticed  the  air,  half  bravado,  half  shrinking,  marking 
her  walk  and  movements,  as  though  two  emotions  were 
fighting  in  her.  She  was  now  dressed  in  black,  save  for 
one  bnght  red  ribbon  round  her  throat,  incongruous 
and  gansh. 

When  she  saw  Charley  she  started,  for  she  had  ex- 
pected  the  servant  with  a  message  from  the  Notary— 
her  own  message  had  been  peremptory. 

"  I  wish  to  see  the  Notary,"  she  said  defiantly, 
"He  is  not  able  to  come  to  yon." 

!4S 
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"WlMtofthrt?" 

mu.t  be  eitLf  ihe  r  S  r.jS^.':  '"^  ""•  *<-  '    ^^ 
.f««!L''il?'°  '*"**•*  *°''*^  the  door  in  a  ra«.     K. 

fand.  .he  h«'^P>oSte^y;f:r'^^  ""^  ^.e 
«  AL^aS4u^!!!l>-  "^-y  P-ticnl^.  but 
t  Ji^rldl.J:''"  '  ^""^  """"^  ">  y°-  •*  "o-  'xpen*,. 
J'^JXt'*'"*^"^  "^^  '"•"•«     "Th*  -orld  Ue.!" 

yon~it  h«,  co«t  him  i:S^tW^g'e;er^rc:"rrJ3' 
Yonve  never  thanked  him "  '  *°'^ 

j^He^has  tortured  me  for  years,  the  oily,  amirking, 

"PwJ"d5ZStoet/"^"V  ^'    -**«-Pted' 
8b.he«tateXMid''rheV.V"  *  '"°"'«"*- 

"He  thought  that  if  you  knew  your  child  lired.yo„ 
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would  think  better  of  life— ud  of  Toanelf.    He  bee 
bii  ffood  pointi,  the  Notary." 
"Why  doein't  be  tell  me  where  my  child  ie  f  " 
"The  Notary  u  in  bed— you  ihot  him  I     Don't  yon 
think  It  H  doing  yon  a  good  turn  not  to  hare  yon 
arrested  ? "  ^ 

"  It  waa  an  icddent." 

"  Oh  no,  it  wasn't.  Yon  couldn't  make  a  jury  believe 
that.  And  if  you  were  in  prison,  how  could  yon  find  your 
child  ?  Yon  see,  yon  have  treated  the  Notary  very  badly," 
She  was  silent,  and  he  added,  slowly:  "He  had  good 
rewons  for  not  telling  you.  It  wasn't  his  own  secret, 
Md  he  hadn  t  come  by  it  in  a  strictly  professional  way. 
Your  child  was  being  well  cared  for,  and  he  told  you 
simply  that  it  was  alive— for  your  own  sake.    But  hehai 

changed  his  mind  at  last,  and " 

The  woman  sprang  from  her  seat     "  He  will  tell  me— 
he  will  tell  me  ? " 
"I  will  tell  you." 

"Monsieur— Monsieur— ah,  my  God,  but  yon  are  kind ! 
How  should  you  know — what  do  you  know  ? " 

"I  give  you  my  word  that  by  to-morrow  evening  you 
shall  know  where  your  child  is. 

For  a  moment  she  was  bewildered  and  ovetoome,  then 
a  look  of  gratitude,  of  luminous  hope,  covenid  her  face, 
softening  the  hardness  of  its  contour,  and  she  fell  on 
her  knees  beside  the  table,  dropped  her  head  in  her 
arms,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"My  little  lamb!  my  little,  little  lamb— my  own 
dearest!"  she  sobbed.  "I  shall  have  you  again!  I 
shall  have  you  again — all  my  own  I " 

He  stood  and  watched  her  meditatively.  He  was  won- 
dering why  it  was  that  grief  like  this  had  never  touched 
him  so  before.  His  eyes  were  moist.  Though  he  had 
been  many  things  in  his  life,  he  had  never  been  abashed ; 
but  a  curious  timidity  possessed  him  now. 

He  leaned  over  and  touched  her  shoulder  with  a  kindly 
abruptness,  a  friendly  awkwardness.  "  Cheer  up ! "  he 
said.  "  You  shall  have  your  child,  if  Dauphin  can  help 
you  to  it"  *^ 
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0  dock,   be  answered  at  last. 

n.J'«^°M"*"'"  J'" ..w'^.  in  •  choking  v„c  , 

trill  Tt„    *?"m ']■**  P°"^-     He  was  thinking  of  the 
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THE  CHHfi  AND  THE  SEIGNEUB  VISIT  THE 
TAILOft 

cL^,h1~?/J^'H*  September  day.     The  taUor  of 
Chaudi6re  had  been  busier  than   nsui,  for  winter  was 

Mmple  wardrobes     The  Seigneur  and  the  Currirrived 
together,  each  to  order  the  making  of  a  »■  .aW  orih« 

Manor  The  Seigneur  was  in  rare  spirits.  And  not 
without  reason;  for  this  was  Michaelmw  eVe  and  t^* 
morrow  would  be  Michaelmas  day,  and  there  wVanr^ 
mise  to  be  redeemed  on  Michaelmas  day!  He^ad  h^Jh 
hopes  of  its  redemption  according  to  Is  own  Ssh?s 
for  he  was  a  vain  Seigneur,  and  he  had  had  Cwa^n  all 
thmgs  all  his  life,  as  everybody  knew.    ImpoSnXwiS 

T^„  r  J*"  ?°  °*''«'-,">°"°  fo'  the  modem  world. 
aJIa^'^?'-  '"  *'■«  *"'«"'»  shop  on  this  particular 

^«rV.L  '  u'^P'"?*'"""^  ^'''"«  =  t°  bring  the  infidel 
taller  (they  could  not  but  call  a  man  an  infidel  whose  son! 

,»'!f«nT  *n"*''\'^°'^  a</nos<i<,had  not  then  become 
usuaJ)  from  the  chains  of  captivity  into  the  freedom 

hope ;  and  it  was  due  to  his  patient  confidence  that  there 
were  several  panshioners  who  now  carried  Chariey's  nam^ 
before  the  shnne  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  toThe  S 
calvaries  bv  the  road-side.  The  wife  oi  FilL  Lacasse 
never  failed  to  pray  for  him  every  day.    The  thousand 

made  her  Me  happier  ever  smce,  for  Filion  had  become 

S40 
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»ving  and  pmdent.  and  had  even  got  her  a  "hired 

never  knew'     fW^!         '  •    .*  ""^""^  obstinate  fellow  I 

rtS„rtof  ^T  f  £  ^^^^^  trln-dT 
for  onrman*^?  '""''^-'°'  *  *^"°'-'  "  ^^  "»«  tailortor 

ind°T"^!'i'°°'''  *',F- ''"  ^^"^  '"'"^  *  ^^-T  good  thing 
andConstantine'"  ^'""'^  oi  i-anl  and  Augustine, 
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—for  a  Mneotion.    We  don't  kno<v  "  ^^ 

i.«'fc  ''1J°W1„"'  "r  '"•■  '">  "«-  "1  *•  »" 

££.d\r.oaTi;-."sL7.ti;S 
SSoa.Ssn^sS'itfixLi 

™«  M     °°'     °  ""^  *^''  '"«•     He  has  not  confessed  to 

I  know  and  pity_ah,   Manrice.  I  almost    love     Y™ 
argae,  and  reason,  bnt  I  know  this,  my  Cnd  th'^  sorn^ 

IS  that  thing  that  we  must  find,  or  he  will  die  amonX  a 

our  shame  '  l"A«"  ^*'''*''"*'  '^"^  »>«  **>«  monumfnt  „? 
oursname.    If  he  can  once  trust  the  Chnrch  if  »,«  ,,.« 

th^  hf/;  '  ^f:- '"'°  •^'^>-  ^^^-^o  I  commend  mj  s^i^ 

-nJiiitxrh:.;!!^.^"'^'''  ""-^ '  ^"^'^ »'""« ^"- 

For  an  instant  the  Seiuneur  looked  nf  J,;™  ,•„ 

~L'°'  r  •  r  •  ""*  s  w  r„„  iSotr  ^  ""* 

^D«r   Curf,   jou   m  oot   50„  oM   »!,,-  h,  „a 

to  hear  the  footsteps  of  the  Master  near.    My  friend  it 
IS  not  a  legend,  not  a  belief  now,  it  is  a  present     tL! 
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I  shall  in  truth  feel  that  it  is  all  real.  Yon  «ee  how 
much  I  may  yet  owe  to  him-to  this  infidel  tailor.     I 

°  tI  TJ    ''?"u*  V^t^yed  hini."  he  added  anxiously. 
I  would  keep  faith  with  him— ah,  yes,  indeed ' " 

Tha'irn^S^al'"  *'"*  ^°"  "^'^  ""'  *""  ""'"  ■"•«-• 

« J*"??  *"'®'"^'^  l^^r  "V'^'ge  '°  silence.  Presently,  how- 
ever the  sound  of  Maximilian  Cour's  violin,  as  the/passed 
the  bakery,  set  the  Seigneur's  tongue  wagging  agiin.  and 
It  wagged  on  till  they  came  to  the  tailor's  shol^ 

Good-day  to  you.  Monsieur,"  he  said,  as  they  entered. 
Have  you  a  hot  goose  for  me  ? " 

Chlrky.'"'^'    ''"*   ^   ''"'   "°'  !"■"'"  ^*  °"  y°">"  ™Pli«d 

'.'oL°"Jf  y°"  ^°  *^^^  ""y  question— eh  ?" 
'  Should  you  so  take  my  anser  ?  " 

tn"^!  ?^°"/*t  ",T  *°  '^''  Seigneur,  and  he  tnmed 
Inn^  tK  1  chuckling.  "Think  of  that,  Cur^ !  He 
knows  the  classics."    He  laughed  till  the  tears  came  into 

HIS  6y68. 

The  next  few  moments  Charley  was  busy  measnrine 
work  Z^'t'l  "*"•!'  ^°'  E'-«''*=°»t«-  As  it  was  his  first 
down  Z  ^^•"''  '*  ^^  ""'"'^"'■y  ^°^  the  Cur^  to  write 

them  off  „Vl^r'"cf'"'"'™'f.r°*''  "'  *^^  tailor  call^ 
them  off,  while  the  Seigneur  did  the  same  when  the  Curd 

WM  being  measured.     So  intent  were  the  three  it  might 

IdL^Ty.  1  "T/"'"" "?  °^  ""'■  The  Seigneur  ventured 
a  distant  but  self-conscious  smile  when  the  measurement 
of  his  waist  was  called,  for  he  had  by  two  inches  the 

whrLTw"'  '''-^'rt  ^^""^"^  they  wJre  the'ameaje! 
while  he  was  one  inch  better  in  the  chest.  The  SeiimTu; 
was  proud  of  his  figure,  and,  unheeding  the  pS  of 
STft^Af  t°^«.  knee-breeches  an^d  silk'^sTS^ 
long  after  they  had  disappeared  from  the  province.  'K 
he  Curd  he  had  often  said  that  the  only  time  he  ever 

calved  o'fVf'  7^'".^  '^'  P^^^^"""  °f  the  gaitered 
calves  of  a  Protestant  dean.  He  wor-  his  sleeves  tight 
and  his  stock  high,  as  in  the  days  when  WiPiam  the 
Sajor  was  king  in  England,  and  lis  lon«.  lid-topped 


nice  Regent  cane  was  the 


very  acme  of  dignity. 
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! 


plaSLTfr  fi""*  '^°°*'  ^t  *''™«  »*'«'«^  the  fashion 

"Tl.t"??'"*"*'-  °'°'*   "idmirable!"   said   the   Seienenr 

proportion  in  life     It  {«  almost  a  rdS-"        ^°™  '"'^ 

'  I  Lo^w^r"?  • "  '?'^  *•-«  Curd,  S  amazement, 
his  work     L„T»  T^^'?  i^%  P'-«'«°'^  "f  ■">  ^rt  t  and 

plimentedf  believe  me,"  he  sair""  Ow"  e'S  ^  Th"t" 
th.8  coat  w  invented  for  me  on  the  spot."        '  '  *  "* 

derfnlf  R,f"*^*^^PP''^"?*''"''j'-  "Wonderful!  Won- 
fullv     t  I  y°"  "°*  ''■«'''    J-*  added,  a  little  wUt- 

S^r;;;e  [i'^'d,.^'  ""^  "  Frenchman,  susceptible  111^111 
^race  to  tl.e  .-.ppearanoe  of  things  »?_-.  do  tou  not 
tfcMk  it  might  be  too  fashionable  for  me  ?"  ^ 


V  ^         .Aj  .•      "    It 


Ha 

see 
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"Not  a  whit— not  a  whit!"  repUed  the  Seinenr 
generonriy  "  Should  not  a  Cnr^  look  diBtingnisEed— 
be  dignified  ?  Consider  the  length,  the  line,  the  eloquence 
of  design !  Ah,  Monsienr,  once  again,  yon  are  an  artist! 
ihe  Cnr«  shall  wear  it— ndeed  but  he  shall !  Then  I 
shaU  look  like  him,  and  perhaps  get  credit  for  some  of 
his  perfections." 

"  And  the  Cnr^  ?"  said  Charley. 
, .  "  ^''".,9°/^  ^— *l»e  Cur^  ?  Tims  !  a  little  of  my  worid- 
liness  will  do  him  good.  There  are  no  contrasts  in  him. 
He  must  wear  the  coat."  He  waved  his  walking-stick 
complacently,  for  he  was  thinking  that  the  Curls  less 
perfect  figure  would  set  off  his  own  well  aa  they  walked 
together.  "  May  I  have  the  honour  to  keep  this  as  a 
souvenir  ?    he  added,  picking  up  the  sketch. 

"  With  pleasure,"  answered  Charley. 

"  You  do  not  need  it  ?  " 

"Not  at  all." 

The  Cur^  looked  a  little  disappointed,  and  Charley 
seeing,  immediately  sketched  on  brown  paper  the  priestly 
figure  in  the  new-created  coat,  d  la  Bosaignol.  On  thu 
drawmg  he  was  a  Uttle  longer  engaged,  with  the  result 
that  the  Cur6  was  reproduced  with  a  singular  fidelity— 
in  face,  figure,  and  expression  a  personslity  gentle  vet 
important.  '  "  ' 

'■  9°  "y  ^O"'-  yo"  shall  not  have  it  I "  said  the  Seimeur. 

But  you  shall  have  me,  and  I  shall  have  you,  lest  we 
both  OTow  vam  by  looking  at  ourselves."  He  thrust  the 
Bketch  of  himself  into  the  Curb's  hands,  and  carefnllv 
rolled  up  that  of  his  friend.  ■' 

The  Cur^  was  amazed  at  this  gift  of  the  tailor,  and 
delighted  with  the  picture  of  hir-self— his  vanity  was  as 
that  of  a  child,  without  guile  or  worldiiness.  He  was 
better  pleased,  however,  to  have  the  drawing  of  his  friend 
by  him,  that  vanity  might  not  be  too  companionable.  He 
thanked  Charley  with  a  beaming  face,  and  then  the  two 
tnends  bowed  and  moved  towards  the  doc.  Suddenly 
the  Cure  stopped.  ■' 

"My  dear  Maurice,"  said  he,  "we  have  forgotten  the 
important  thing." 


fi 
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have  intended  Vo°,U„fl''fSri?-  .  ^or  «  long  timf  w. 
religious  drama  like  tl    ^£^      "i""""  ''"'>  »  kind  of 

pioufS^uS'fThe^flC^""^  ^^P"*'""  «»7  in 
the  Indian  resemtio„  orFonrT''- .  ^^  '?"  '■"''^  «*  •» 
ing  our  own  souls  and  rivin  Ja  ^^  S  ^*'"''  '>"*''"'°- 
great  History  to  the  InS^'    ^       °''J«*-l«Mon  of  the 

8pe?k'  ^HtCerwe™  fi''  5°^°"?'7'  ^°*  Charley  did  not 

forward  to  influence  M™  u  T  °e^°"8  means  wer» 
however,  for  thi?  Currwas  sLr''''*^  *''  *'""'«^*' 
made,  straightforwarf  as  The  ^^I.  "?  ""i"  "''*'  ''« 
might  demand  ^   °"^'    heretical    layman 

pos^tSih'Stif  d'esStftrX'^^.  "N-  I 
drama,  giving  deteiulf  V       "    *''*  Oher-Ammergan 

period^.  Mrj!oV'of'*?he7ar*But  ""^h  ''^?'^°' 
one  m  the  parish  who  t^SJ^W^  ^'      •""*  *"*""«  "  "o 

to  the  SeignC  and  mvsflf  thS'™^'  """^J'  °«»"«d 

00  well,  by  chance  ^I'^^yLSe^tendT*""^'"*^.^^^* 

won  d,  perhaps,  translate  tL  work  for  us'^™"''  '^'  '^^ 

«^sr;^Sd-^-^\-r-i- 

S?^S"£^£^KlJttes-,Se^ 

grateft!i;"°°Tre:7nt£'r"'''  "-"^-Bhall  all  be 
lig;hted.  *"  inspiration  came  to  him;   his  eye. 

no"iStS:;s'i:  t-  ;r  t  fs"*'"^  *!:,"  *j-  - 

might  be  able  t.  «ake  ^Sew 'i '^i^^^  ^i"!  ^^^ 


f 
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^  ■  y'Ay"".  "'.'«l't  nw  my  Ubiry— I  have  a  fair 

«il.rt^  jj^P?"'  ",  •"  '°*^''  *•»•  "^"^t-   After  a  slwht 

t^^J^^l         *°j\*  y°?5  """*  "«  ^»^e  »<»»•  months 
" 'PM* ;  there  need  be  no  hastei" 

nnf  .^r  •'^^•^  to  relieve  the  Curb's  anxiety.     "Do 

LTtenrii ••    "  *°'  ^''"'«'  """"'""•  '*  '^l  be  bat 
"Monwenr,"  interposed  the  Seigneur  promptly,  -if 

you're  not  an  artist,  I'm  damned ! "  ^"'•"P^J,     u 

"Maurice!"  mnrmnred  the  Curd  reproachfully 
••Cant  help  It,  Cur^     IVe  held  it  in  for  an  Lur.    It 

e^er  r^V  '"*''*"  '*  '"  "^P'"^^"  ^  =««  "O  damage 
eithw:,  save  to  my  own  reputation.  Monsieur,"  he  added  to 

me"'^;.;!' 'f  ^^  ^'^  y°r'  -*'^  -°M  hold 
me.    1  should  put  on  more  airs  than  Beauty  Steele." 
It  was  fortunate  that,  at  that  instant,  Oharlev's  face 

white  and  startled.  Charley  did  not  dare  turn  his  hefd 
for  the  moment  He  could  not  speak.  What  did  the 
Seigneur  know  of  Beauty  Steele  ?  "•i-  aia  me 

a^w^^^  1"  "'°"<«'*»'7  <»nfo8ion,  he  went  over  to  the 

msKle.  It  gave  hmi  time  to  recover  himself.  When 
hej^nied  round  again  his  face  was  calm,  his  ipS? 

"  F«>  w  S'  °"r  }  ""^.^  ^**"*y  Steele  ? "  he  said. 
»  ™it   /       «  °*  ''?°'''    ""swered  the  Seigneur,  taking 

-Iflf-  ^^  "/'  *  "^"^  °^  the  name,  who  had  a 

tZn^tTf  "  "  t^^l  ^°P'  "  l^l  i"^nd^'ne  fellow.  So  I 
thought  It  *  good  phrase,  and  I've  used  it  ever  sinoe  on 
occaaons  'Jfore  airs  than  Beauty  Steele  -lltTas  ° 
•ound  ;  it's  effective,  I  fancv.  Mo7is«.V,r?" 
r.ill^^?  effective,"  anVwered  Charley  quietly.  He 
picked  np  hi.  shears.      "You  will  excuse  me,"  L  s^| 
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S^Sn^ltil"  ""*  "^  -y  '^-«-    I  o-«ot  live  on 
^^  Seignenr  .rd  th.  Card  lifted  their  haf^to  t^. 

bo^^^throit''"""'"'"  ^'■•y  ^^  «id.  «d  Charley 

Seigneur.    ThVCu^f  ^jlf' w  t  "I  *'V*'  P"^'"  ••id  the 
p««8ed  hi.  am,  in  ^ply        '"^  ^  » '^'k  of  happinew. 

tlJiBe:ue;£rr '''  "  ^°'"''  ^«P»  '«^.  -More  ^ 


V  A    :\ 


i  I 
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SiNCB  the  evening  in  the  garden  when  she  had  been 
drawn  into  Charley's  arms.  Ind  then  fled  fromlhemIS 
joyful  confusion.  Boaalie  had  been  in  a  dream  She  hS 
stmtTt'"'';7r.eJ'  "'Kht.  or,  if  she  closed  them!the1 

oftLl^a^,^,St"hi*'""^T^"°«  ^y'*°^«  .ncceed;d  b^ 
otner  beautiful  things.    It  was  a  roseate  world.     To  her 

10™^^?!"^  "  ""^  "°*  «°  '"P"^*  to  b«  loved  I,  to 
lOTO  Selfishness  was  as  yet  the  minor  part  of  her  She 
had  been  giving  all  her  life-to  her  motherras  a  chUd' 
to  sisters  at  the  convent  who  had  been  kind  to  her-  to 
the  poor  and  the  sick  of  the  parish;  to  her  father  ;ho 

Stist  i-nS  -iz:  th:t,ort^  ^-"-l 

human  C^!  i^  inl  t  X  'na^U" SUU^ 

lill  Charley  had  come  to  Cfhandi^re,  it  had  all  been 
the  undisciplined  ardour  of  a  girl's  Datn»      a    V 

self  f ^srKsir  s  rr&"^kSfdn^^s 

ti^inghelp^ito^.L^rr^n'l'^TetUlSrrh.'f.^S: 
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figure  irthe  pttrish  whe«  nffi  !*"'P«':°"«  *nd  popdar 
•nd  littl.  JaboV^ghe  W  °f':"i^°'^  )'^  r«,  honour 
of  her.  due  thongh  th^  IZ^''^'  "i?""?'  '"'»<"*ky 
Thew  prejudice.,  one  a«!aiL  Jo  p  °»  '"'^"^   antipathy. 

tfrely  to  overcome,  ZlAefjV'"  h"'"  •''''•  «- 
the  way  to  the  hoBpitali?  Queleo  t  ^°''''\iried.  On 
W  careful  of  her  father  .n  *  ''T?*'''  "^o  ''•d  been 
of  M-Bien',  80  re^rdful  of  hi  '''"P''"^"'  "hen  speaking 

•gainst  Panlette  DuboL  remain.^  the  strong  prejudice 
her  bright  spirit.  ■^■nawed,  casting  a  shadow  on 

her.andshewastoVS^?«  tfnl^''T  ^°'»'°**<"» 
occupied  with  them  tr,  llv  """'j'"  ">««  "°d  too 
her.'^  Work  was  an  abstr^f„'"'"'«'y  *'«'  J^«  "bout 
tiring  her.  abstraction,   resting   rather   than 

onl^sTei^f^i'^n^'lhe'r;  "*  *''•  '»"°-''°P. 
Witt  him  now.  nor  toTnear  hL  ''  *"°' J'^'*  '°  "P'ak 
day  for  herself  only  •"""  ^^'^  ^^  wanted  this 

h»dUi7„*d^bjerch*X'l':^tr  *'?  ««^-^-' 

went  quiclly  thronsh  the  vHI^i.  "^  P?«t-office  and 

whereVas  a  place^lled  t h"T  ^°  r  T*  ^7  *•>«  ri™r. 

ItwasanoverL^n?  iXtlal'''t-T^;^^^^ 
over  a  sweet  spring  wherT  in  f  h»  i   ^"  ?  '''"^  °^  "^nopy 
sounded  throuWhoMliev    th«  fl^'"  l^^""  ^^'"  ^"^^^ 

wh|'ilSi^.Sr, -eV°'j-  --h« 

those  who  knew  anS  loved  herTrnV"^  ^^A'*'"  ^^'-^  ^-J 

fragrant  with  her  name T  ul!     A"  °?^  "'^  P""'''  still 

living  legend  a  thoiri  tiStoM  f"  '*^*°'7  become  a 

Wing  the  village  behind  he,  RoUie  passed  down  th. 
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high-road  tiU  the  came  to  a  path  that  W  off  t\,^    i. 
grove  of  acattered  nines.     iCZ.         ij  v  °  through  a 

own;  and  she  could  think  of  the  wo^erf?,!  tM  ^  •"" 
npon  her.    She  hail  Kro„„i,t     -11  /'<"™8"n'  thing  come 

A«.  a^d  a,l"^we  °t  t  „S  \Z  "  ^"^  'J  ^"K""'' 
It.  and  in  her  nrettv  P„„r  T  *^  the  grove  she  opened 
hinelf :  ^      '      *^'"''  ^"^•'^^^  over  and  ow  to 

"^^''fj'?  ''.,"''?^' ?"^  "<"''  "n-l  Wy  render 
-uoh  of  heant,  to^vItSSS  •'xtScTd 

Charley  came  to  the  naruif  V        ^^  happened  since 
npon  her  m'ndSen  ^1"  5  '  •'i''f''V  '''"'  "^^hed 

her,eIf,^He  loves  me     hI^''''  ^"^  '^\^'''"^  *°  ^''y  *» 
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anticipation  lest  there  .honld  come  despair.    Even  that 

Zlf""'  ^  '"*^^°*  '"•"'"*  •>«'•'  but  otheTrsome  one 
else  whom  he  won  d  gave  bv  his  death      ir^j.!        It 

of  love  as  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms  last  night  ?    H^ 

S  to  the  ho°"  ')'l  '^"^^"^e,  because  her  hf art  wa^S 
lull  in  the  hour  of  her  triumph  that  she  could  not  Wr 

hX'.T^^  r*  ^^^  '°°»«'  '°*°  the  eyes  to  whTch  she 
had  to  d  her  love  before  his  was  spoken  ? 

^l,;°.f  J!  i°'^''  °J[  ''«'■  f'oughts  she  heard  footsteps 
Panlette  s  face  was  agitated,  her  manner  nervous  Fo^ 
a  little  garishly,  but  now  there  was  only  that  b3  of 

fo^nn  zrai^iLrtcru :  =;/  al- 

pathy.  To  Eosalie  the  invasion  of  her  befotdetTeai 
rnlle^d'**^'"'  "^  *'"•"«'•  ^'^^  —   had°t«Ss:? 

For  a  moment  they  conironted  each  other  withnni- 
speaking  then  Rosalie'B  natural  courtesy,  her  kSnc- 
sSdq"::;:'-',''''^^'"^"'  "^^■--«  •■»  '-'^tion,  a^rX 

"  Good-evening,  madame  " 

womLThJ^Uyr"'"""'  """^  ^°"  ^""^  '*•"  •"^--••l  th« 
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BosaIie*"ve'nl?'     «'~^-«^««"?.  -"ademoieelle,"  rejoined 
maZ".""""*"^   *°  """'*  «■«•      You   knew  I  wasn't 

letters  pass  through  the  p?si  oiJ°  Ti""^'^  '^''** 
memory  for  forgetting  Gooj  even W  "  V^^L%  «°^ 
an  excess  of  courtesy      PanW^f      ^j  1^^  ^^^<  ''ith 

^^'^oTthn?™^^^^^^         '''^*  ^'^  '^ 

no/x^tw^;e'^;L--ttVr>:?«  -• 
'^•r[:Srvl^^Lg^Srt^f^^°np^^^^^^ 

have  not  liked  you  but  I  Li  f"'"^  ^°^''"«-  "  I 
thought  those  things"  «°'-'7  for  you,  and  I  never 

aw;^;Vij?y;irtr!iutt7ir^^^^^^^ 

her  ears  and,  hastening  down  the  MlsSl  5-i  "^i"  *° 
the  words  the  woman  cflled  after  her  '     "^  "°*  '''''■■ 

Bun^r"urr!  ^'S  ^  W  '  '?7r^<>^  ^  <»  thief. 

They  shal  know  about  SeUtMl       V  '"y-  '^Wt^-faoe! 

She  foUowed  Cal  e  a/«  i-T''  *V^°"°^" 
As  fatewould  haveit  shi^i"**!^'.^"''  ^^^^  dazing, 
scrupulous  man  in  th;  narUh  °°  -^^  '''«^''""°''^  ^^'>  '«'»^t 
keeper  of  the  general  sto™  'Jl"  '"^^tf^'t^  &<"»?.  the 
busCsswas  the*^S)ffice  shoD  nr'^  T"'^^""  « 
the  village  tittle-ta«Ie  and  wora^'    wlhZ  r"  "*"*■*  ''^ 


r 


!"?:■ 


Having  spat  out  her  revenge,  she 


"■"■  'WlT-i 


went  on  to  the 


ill::i't.. 
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village,  and  through  it  to  her  house,  where  she  prepared 
to  visit  the  shop  of  the  tailor.  Her  sense  of  retaliation 
satisfied,  Rosalie  passed  from  her  mind;  her  child  only 
occupied  it.  In  another  hour  she  would  know  where 
her  child  was — the  tailor  had  promised  that  she  should. 
Then  perhaps  she  would  be  sorry  for  the  accident  to 
the  Notary ;  for  it  was  an  accident,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances. 

It  was  dark  when  Paulette  ent-^red  the  door  of  the 
tailor's  house.  When  she  came  i  '  a  half-hour  later, 
with  elation  in  her  carriage,  and  tears  of  joy  running 
down  her  face,  she  did  not  look  about  her;  she  did  not 
care  whether  or  not  any  one  saw  her :  she  was  possessed 
with  only  one  thought — her  child!  She  passed  like  a 
swift  wind  down  the  street,  making  for  home  and  for  her 
departure  to  the  hiding-place  of  her  child. 

She  had  not  seen  a  figure  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree  near 
by  as  she  came  from  the  tailor's  door.  She  had  not 
heard  a  smothered  cry  behind  her.  She  was  not  aware 
that  in  unspeakable  apony  another  woman  knocked  softly 
at  the  door  of  the  tailor's  house,  and,  not  waiting  for  an 
answer,  opened  it  and  entered.     It  was  Eosalio  EvantureL 
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CHAPTER  XL 

AS  IT  WAS   IN   THE  BEGINNING 

^fh.^i*!?*'*"  ''*'■  ^"P^y-  ''"'  ''g''*  ^ell  through  the  door 
of  the  shop  opening  upon  the  little  hall  between  EosX! 
crossed  the  hall  and  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  shol 
a  figure  of  concentrated  indignation,  despair,  and  shame' 
Leaning  on  his  elbow  Charley  was  bendW  over  a  S 
m  the  light  of  a  candle  on  the  bench  S  him  He 
was  reading  aloud,  translating  into  English  the  German 
tert  of  the  narrative  the  Cur^  had  given  him- 

/*!L  V     •^^''T'''  "'"^  '''*^''  o'>^Miom,  they  did  mrfoZ 

rX,  /f  ^  '''""^'  '"  *''"'  ^  '''"'"^  <^«  life  ofL  iJd 
our  Shepherd  was  ever  present  with  them,  as  thmLh,  indZd 

Marts  Of  all  m  the  land  d%d  answer  daily  to  that  sweet  and 
In-ely  fam^nsovmch  that  even  in  times  of  u-ar  the  zeaUf 
tUje^le  became  ar.  holy  zeal,  and  their  wa^reZue-  t 
that  they  did  aceept  both  victory  and  defeat  with  eoual 
humblene^.  Because  there  v^as  no  war  in  thTir  hearts^ but 
peace  and  they  did  fight  to  defend  and  ZttoactZ^ettl 
lumdthexr  foe  with  tears  and  their  own  with  sHc  A 

In  this  manner  was  the  great  tragedy  and  olorv  of  f), 

lit  Zf  Virn"^  «/— '  tLltralsflTInftlt 
to^theMy  of  the  Ufe  that  hath  neither  ^ot  nor  blenZ 

in^hetll^^rt*  ''^"lS°»'''i«  «fer.  nor  her  footsteps 
m  tne  hall.     But  now  there  ran  through  his  reading  a 

thrUled  to  the  archaic  but  clear-hearteq 


stjl» 


old 
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German  chronicler,  and  the  warmth  he  felt  had  uassed 
into  his  voice,  so  that  it  became  louder  ^ 

™«iL^fr"*'  'i''u"*'^  *?  ^}^  ™»'''°K'  »  hundred  thoughts 
rushed  through  her  mind.     Paulette  Dubois,  the  wanton 

wrta;tan«v^"af. ''''  ?",  ''°°Ty  «^°"*Jy-  y«'  thlre t 
was,  instantly  after,  calmly  reading  a  pious  book!    Her 

^ot  r,  ri  "  -^T"'*-  ®'"  co«W  not^reason.^he  coufd 
had  rl«  r  Jl?'"^*-     She  only  knew  that  the  woman 

MttiZ  ^  *u  '^  """^T  *'"'*  *''«  '"»"  the  woman  had 
left  here  was  the  man  she  loved-loved  more  than  her 

knew  fW  ^T'^°'''«'i, ,»"  her  past;  all  her  present!lshe 
knew  that  she  could  not  live  without  him:  all  her 
future-for  where  he  went  she  would  go,  whatever  thi 

h„ft^  j"^gment  had  been  swept  from  its  moorings.  She 
r.ni  .''.t'"^'^  °°  *''«  """^^  °f  h«'  heart's  fever  into  this 
or  tKo?'"°^  •"  '^^^  ""^  '"•  *''^''  ""*  planning  th 
self  and  trr't;  "u*  ''P'?'^^i^g.  ^ot  shaming^her- 
selt  and  him  by  black  suspicion,  but  blindlv  madlv 
demanding  to  see  him,  to  lick  into  bis  ey  s  to^^ 
his  voice,  to  know  him,  whatever  he  was-m'an  lover  " 
devil.  She  was  a  child-woman-a  child  in  he  °  primhive 
feehngs  that  threw  aside  all  convention,  because  th^ 
was  no  wrong  in  her  heart;  a  woman,  beoauTe  she  wl^ 
possessed  by  a  jealousy  which  shamed  and  angered  her 

ifr'Her  s'nT  '"^1^'  ^"^  ^>  °°  trial,  cUemned 
l.im.  Her  soul  was  the  sport  of  emotions  and  passions 
si'onger  than  herself,  because  the  heritage,  the  instfnc    of 

li;  ?t'  "^  r™^"'  '^'  "'^™^'  pred^osition.  Ifihe 
moment  her  will  was  not  sufficient  to  rule  them  to  obedi! 

wv!k  f^A  T'  '"  "^^  ^■•^*  subservience  to  that  Twer 
which  feeds  the  streams  of  human  history  ^ 

As  she  now  listened  to  Charley  reading,  a  sudden  re- 

ret'^d  htir^rr-f  T"  ""T.  ^"^^  "°*«  '"  ^is  vofce 
reassured  her  heart— if  it  needed  reassuring.  The  auiet 
force  of  his  presence  stilled  the  tumult  in  hfr,  so  that  her 
eyes  could  see  without  mist,  her  heart  beat  without  agony 
but  every  pulse  in  her  was  throbbing,  every  instinrt  was 
alive.    Presently  there  mshed  upon  her  t^e^Kat 
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stillness,  it  filled  Z  rol  Sh  5  elir'A "'""'n^'" 
to  him  out  of  the  silenm     wi      '^^"°e.  i\  came  calling 

girl  in  the  doorway  """"^  '■'""'^'  '"^  '"^  *•"« 

WtSf 2'  ,"""1*"^  ^P''''"^  *°  tie  feet. 

kn^lXtrisSTen^^'i';""/  '^^r.°'»  '^" 

is^S?«^^«-T^°-he.    ..What 

^teiSdi-£^^:;Srf 

command  them.  ""^  "°'''  to 

'■Rosalie  dearest,  tell  me  all ! "  he  persisted. 

forgietlV-XTidt^r-^VCew'l'   "«^^' 

true,  but  I  couldn't  help  it    T  law  her     th!       ''"'"' 

come  from  your  house,  and-l-"  **"  woman- 

"  Hush !    For  God's  wke.  hush !  "  he  broke  in  almost 


1 


•  ii  V 
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1  mil  tell  you  about  her.  Rosalie—"     h;.  a , 

W  Ei!'  '"-'  ''"^'  ^-^'"«  --  ^-^  Ws  faS'^aSa" 

"Sh«  ^IL'^'i^t  ""tll^K-oh.  if  yon  tell  met " 

them.      h.r.hi&^SLe^h.ha^^^^^ 

"  I  knew— oh,  I  knew.  I  fennw t "  =1,.  _    i       i . 

eyes  drank  his  "«''.^Knew— !    she  wept,  and  her 

faith;   no  fear  of  disaster:   no  terrors  of  tvTj  ?  / 
bnmtlowintheYocker  """'''"  'P'"**«'«^  ""^ 


I  in 


lil 

CHAPTER  XLI 

IT  WAS   MICHAELMAS   DAY 

the  S  '"i^'V"  ^"Si-'-^^'  a'  its  distance  from 

the  Northt.Ti  world  decreased.     As  Mrs.  Flynn  entered 
the  door  of  the  post-office  she  sang  out  to  Ma^'S 

t'hr;orto\rxi""''' ""'''  '"■'  ^*  *•••'*-" 

The  tailor  over  the  way  heard  it,  and  lifted  his  head 
hei  ir^^^'  f'°i''  E^""'"".'.  tehind  the  postal  wicke^ 
tt^u'  -.u  ?  ^^*"''  ^"""^  ^'*''  '=°'o°'--  Rosalie  busied 
herself  with  the  letters  and  papers  for  a  moment  befo!" 

n^  iXff  ^l"-  ^^y°°\g^,««ting.  for  there  were  rin^ 

hJn~    "  t!  ™  **■  Y.°'r'  "''"  '"«"«'^  ^'a'J  said  a  few  dafs 
m  ^       It  IS  good  to  live,  isn't  it  ? "  ^ 

being  and  a  t  reless  happy  doing— a  gift  of  labour  an 

sessed  hl7'  ^f  "  ^-^^  «™bfassing  wonderment  pos- 

wTtl  i-  •  ^  ""^i  ^^r»-.  ^'y°"  »  face  at  the  wicket 
with  shining  eyes  and  a  timid  smile 

J,  1  A*''/™  I'V-  darlinM"  said  Mrs.  Flynn.  "And 
how's  the  dear  father  to-day  ? "  ^ 

"He  seems  about  the  same,  thank  you  " 

«»wVi,*''^*'*  ¥°'';:,  ?''°'"«'  "  "^^  could  always  be 
about  the  same,'  we'd  do.    True  for  you,  darlin'  \is  as 

r/"^-.  .?  °,"'f  ^^?1  ^'y"°  could^e'always'.  W 
hlT^i  ftu^°^^°  the  valley  would  never  cover  her 
bones.    But  there  'tis-we're  here  to-day,  and  awav  to- 

fe.    JViver  bom  to  know   distress!    Happy  as  Wormg 
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Znni^^l^y  cucumber..  Seventeen  year,  in  tbi. 
wt'%,^!  •»y^'?«'■  '«''  nivir  in  the  pinitintiary 
^.  Jt^T  4'"-  4'''  **■«  bird,  do  be  .ingin'  to-day^ 
S.nf^,  •  .  '  «?'^'  ^'"•'^°''  You'll  not  mind  Mary 
•uCm^Tha^nTh'i'""""'  '^'^Mf'^'o  postmi.treB.^SS^ 
FN^„?     *    1 "  that— more  than  that  wan  day-or  Mary 

y  re   eye.  Uke  purty   brown   topazze.  and  y're  che«k« 

ittenlnf.  "  ""  ^°°"'''y-  «"  '"^  evidently  ^en 
"Ye  didn't  hear  what  y're  onld  fool  of  a  cook  was 
sayin',"  phe  added  to  the  Seigneur,  as  Rosalie  shook  her 
head  and  answered :  "  No  letter.,  madame-dear."  RosJie 
timjdly  added  the  rfea..  for  there  was  something  so  Za^ 
hearted  in  Mrs  Flynn  that  she  longed  to  clasp^her  Mnnd 

Wrt   ^?-f  """^  niotherly  breast  and  pour  out  her 
heart.     But  :t  was  not  to  be  now.     Secrecy  Ta.  her  duty 

"Can't  ye  speak  to  y're  ould  fool  of  a  cook    sir?" 
h^^e^tot  trshT'  '^  ''"  '"^"^"^  "^^°^  "^- 

M:szt?j;:.z7LtT' "  '■-^-'--ice, 

look  fn**!,^  '°?.'''  u"  y'r?  ^'^^  *«»«  P"'*  weeks,  and  the 
Soioing.  "''     ^'^  "'"P""'-  ""^  -»*  -  l'-  way 

J13  r^^  *^r  *"?""  ''°"°^  »»  fi"ger  like  a  wisp  o' 
straw,     she  said,   going  up  the  road  with  a  light  sten 

tT^.tZ:tt'f  '""T  ''°^^'  bytheraliS 
fn?>,r^  "^'"T" ""''°'*  *°"g"e  had  been  wagginK 

for  hours  upon  an  unwholesome  theme  ^^ 

weScSat*''  P°^'-°'"''^'  *''^  «^'«--  -^  «-'- 

yoi  mlS:S -■  ''^'"  '^  '"'•     "^'^y  '  ^^-^^  -*'' 

Thf.hi^.'i"^  "'  *^  fi°5^-     ^*  ^*'  °»  *••«  «t'oke  of  noon. 
Ihe  .hop  always  closed  from  twelve  till  half-past  twelve. 
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'•  Will  you  Btep  into  the  parlour,  -  onsienr ?-  she  said 
•nd  coming  ronna  the  counter,  locked  the  shop-door         ' 

She  was  tremWrngr  and  confused,  and  entered  the  little 
•^   Y„nt%    ^1' ''".«y«''  "">»  tb"  Seigneur's  bravely. 
«».»J  %!.'',•  •I""  "  '"'      •>«  '"•'J'  offering  her  a 
^Hnf  ^r'"°'f';t  Jtreaming  i„  the  window  made  a 

K  sHde!"^         *^      ^''*'''*"  *■'""•  "''"•  "'*y  ''«" 
aJu?"  "**"'  "°  """'*■  *°^  ^"■'-'''y  he  is  wheeling  himself 

th'^til "  "V""*'!'"'  *^'^"-*''at'»  good.     Is  there  any  fear 
that  he  must  go  to  the  hospital  again  ? " 

She  inclined  her  head      ■•  The  doctor  says  he  may  have 

Cur6  18  very  kind,  and  says  that,  with  your  permission 
h,s  sister  will  keep  the  office  here,  if-if  needed." 
RnThliT*"  "o^ded  briskly.     "  Of  course,  of  course. 

Her  face  clouded  a  little;  her  heart;  beat  hard.     She 

fctotveTor^o^w.    ^'^  '^'•''^'■'^  '*'  «""  ''  -" 

"We  could  not  Uve  without  it,"  she  said  helplessly. 

What  we  have  saved  is  not  enough.     The  little  my 

mother  had  must  pay  for  the  visits  to  the  hospital     I 

have  kept  it  for  that.    You  see,  I  need  the  place  Eere." 

Vn„    Jj  ^j°  ^?7u  *'>°"&'>*-  i"s'  tte  same.     Do  you  not 
know  the  day?  "he  asked  meaningly.  ^ 

She  was  silent. 

"I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  marry  me- this  i-.  Michael- 
mas  day,  Kosalie. 

She  did  not  speak.     He  had  hopes  from  her  silence. 
U  anything  happened  to  your  father,  yon  could  not 

!:th«r  "'r.V^"',"  y°"°^  P^' '  You-  Lher  may  be 
in  the  hospital  for  a  long  time.  You  cannot  afford  that. 
It  1  were  to  offer  you  money,  you  would  refuse.  If  you 
marry  me,  aU  that  I  have  i,  yours  to  dispose  of  at  your 
wiJl .  to  make  others  happy,  to  take  you  r,ow  and  then  from 
this  narrow  place,  to  see  what's  going  on  in  the  world." 
I  am  happy  here,"  she  said  falteringly. 
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tao»  edge,  you  should  .ee  llTtUe  rS'oJ    be  ."id  U 

She  gliook  her  head  sorrowfully. 
that  you  reCed  m  "••  ^'"»"""''  ""'  '^'""'•'  ^  «""  L 

^  •• 'i?.eT'inir  ::u  ySei  '-£''^  -^-  .^ 
...;r,  f  „.„.,  „„^  ro.-:;'.;:,!!„  ,t>  *  ■"•"  »"■ 

man  you  are."  .,he  added  "iZuZ  "  *  ^''"*''- 
thing  but  that  which  i.  We  to  mTloTL  Crr^ 
soul  and  the  beginning  and  the  end."  ^'"'«^'  """^ 

Ihe   weight   of   the   revealing   hour  of   her   lif.    Jf. 
wonder,  ,ta  agony,  its  irrevocabilit^^as  upo"  her'    It 

tne  lerns  and  bracken,  and  laugh  and  weep  for  verv  excess 


inming  eamestne?.s. 


neur  in  the  eyes  with  con- 
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"  Oh,  it  !b  not  because  I 


voice,  "  for  I  am  old— indeed,  I 
[  cannot ' 
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am  young,"  she  said,  in  a  low 


i  love 


.  - vpry  old.     It  is  becaute 

yoji.  Olid  n.'v.'r  can  lovxyou  in  the  one  great 


_,„„     .   J  T      'ii    — •'•  ■"•"  juu  lu  iM«  one  trr 


fixed  on  that.     When  I 


umiry,  it  v  ill  !«.  when  I  love  a 


man  so  much  that  I  cunot  live  without  him.  If  he  is  so 
poor  that  each  meal  is  a  miracle,  it  will  make  no  differfnce 
Oh  cant  you  see,  can't  you  feel,  what  1  m.an,  monsieur 

I^  w^lU  "   "^  *°  ""'*  '^"°''^'  ""^  ''°""'  ""«  """•'d 

J17"^  aoJ  learned!"  he  said,  a  little  roughly,  for  his 
voice  was  husky  w.th  emotion.  "  Ton  ho.iour,  I  think  I 
tl/7.^'  ^  bewildered  fool,  that  knows  n^  more  of 
woman  than  my  cook  knows  Sanscrit.  Fai-  a  hundred 
times  less!  For  Wary  Flynns  got  an  ev  o  see  and 
without  telling,  she  kn'ew  f  had  a^^mind  .e't  on  yoT"  But 
Mary  Fljrnn  thought  more  than  that,  for  she  has  nn  idea 

it  miS  le  m" '  '''  °"  '""^  °""'  "°^"""  ^'"'  ^'^^^^ 
.  .''-^  woman  is  not  so  easily  read  as  a  man,"  she  replied 
half  smiling,  but  with  her  eyes  turned  to  the  street      A 

wireS  wi;!"  ^''''"'"'  '"  '""'  °'  *'^  '"""^^^^ 
"  There  is  some  one  else— that  is  it,  Eosalie.     Tliere  is 

some  one  else.   \  ou  shall  tell  me  who  it  is.    You  shall " 

He  stopped  short,  for  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the 

shop-door,  and  tSe  voice  of  M.  Evanturel  calling : 

myS?"''''"'"'  ^°^^"^'  An,  come  qu!ckly-ah, 
Without  a  look  at  the  Seigneur,  IJosalie  rushed  into 

!wfi!i    P  T^  T°*^  ^^^  ^••°°*  •^°«'--     H*'-  father  was 
deathly  pale,  and  was  trembling  violently. 

•; Rosalie,  my   bird,"   he   cried  indignantly,   "thev're 
»a^ng  you  stole  the  cross  from  the  church  door  " 

He  was  now  wheeled  inside  the  shop,  and  people 
gathered  ronnd,  looking  at  him  and  Rosalie,  some  covertly 
some  as  friends,  some  in  a  half-frightened  way,  m  thourfi 
strange  things  were  about  to  happen. 

1  "i-  .  ,T'  '*!'  ,*  ''"'  *"■  ""^  ii<irne'!,  r.ot  Mary  Flymi—the 
darlm- 1    said  the  Seigneur's  cook,  with  blazing  Le. 
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Ji^l^t^T  ^^^  "^.'"■S* ' "  «""-ed  «n  angry  voice. 

told  wi^^  ^''^  ^'^''  *°  ''•«"»  P-'ulette  Duboi,  had 

Kosalie  was  very  pale, 
of  Wkor'""''=«^"-»'''^''y*'''«»»d  by  the  strangeness 

'  no;?:r?abraL'';s  *^  ™°"  ^'«--'  '^"^  - 

word  of  honour    I  will   .tL.!!^       ^       W  she  gives  her 
slanders  her  hereafter^     "^'"^  communion  to  whoever 

deny  ft'"^'*^  "'"  "^^  **"*  ^°'=«''  ^'"bbomly.     "  She  can't 
;;  Answer,  Rosalie,"  said  the  Cur^  firmly 
The'^tailor^of'  l^\?P'^<:  «aid  a  vofce  at  the  door. 

thru^hltf^lSSn^eril'''^  -"^^  -'°  *^«  ^•'•'P. 


CHAPTER  XLH 


A   TRIAL  AND   A   VERDICT 

L^^  Q*'-''*  ^''^  y°"  *°  answer  for  mademoiselle?" 
not  he  alone  the  protector  of  Eosalie  Evant3?    r^ 

^a^will  make  this  a  court,"  said  he.      "Advance, 
The  grocer  came  forward  smugly 

,.7,^%  on  her  in  dog-like  faith.  ^  ^  *'''*'* 

said  chSr"^ ""  '"'"'*  *''*  *'" '"  '^"^'  ^  ?'«--<• 

ver?°hea^'°t  ™f  l''''"  A"*f  f  y'  ^«  '''""^'^  *»  ^'"^  «« 
m 


li 
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"  If  (he  didn't  steal  it,  why  was  she  putting  it  back  on 
the  chnich  door  in  the  dark  ? "  said  the  grocer. 

"Ah,  hould  y'r  head,  ould  sand-in-the-sugar ! "  said 
Mrs.  Flynn,  her  fingers  aching  to  get  into  his  hair. 

"  Silence ! "  said  the  Seigneur  severely,  and  looked  in- 
quiringly at  Rosalie.     Rosalie  looked  at  Charley. 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  why  mademoiselle  put  the  cross 
back,''  he  said.  "  It  is  a  question  of  who  took  the  cross 
away,  is  it  not  ?    Suppose  it  was  not  a  theft.    Suppose  that 

the  person  who  took  the  relic  thought  to  do  a  pious  act 

for  your  Church,  monsieur  ? " 

"  I  do  not  see,"  the  Cure  answered  helplessly.  "  It  was 
a  secret  act,  therefore  suspicious  at  least." 

" '  let  your  good  gifts  be  in  secret,  and  your  Heavenly 
Father  who  sceth  in,  secret  will  reward  you  openly'" 
answered  Charley.  "That,  I  believe,  is  a  principle  yon 
teach,  monsieur." 

"  At  one  time  monsieur  the  tailor  was  thought  to  have 
taken  the  cross,"  said  the  Seigneur  suggestively.  "  Per- 
haps Monsieur  was  secretly  doing  good  with  it?"  he 
added.  It  vexed  him  that  there  should  be  a  secret 
between  Rosalie  and  this  man. 

"It  had  to  do  with  me,  not  I  with  it,"  he  answered 
evenly.  He  must  travel  wide  at  first  to  convince  their 
narrow  brains.  "Mademoiselle  did  a  kind  act  when  she 
nailed  that  cross  on  the  church  door  again — to  make  a 
dead  man  rest  easier  in  his  grave." 
A  hush  fell  upon  the  crowd. 

Rosalie  looked  at  Charley  in  surprise ;  but  she  saw 
hig  meaning  presently — that  what  she  did  for  him  must 
seem  to  have  been  done  for  the  dead  tailor  only.  Her 
heart  beat  hot  with  indignaiion,  for  she  would,  if  she 
but  might,  cry  her  love  gladly  from  the  hill-tops  of  the 
world. 

A  light  began  to  break  upon  the  Curb's  mind.  "Will 
Monsieur  speak  plainly  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  did  not  see  Louis  Trudel  take  the  cross,  but  I  know 
that  he  did." 

"  Louis  Trudel !  Louis  Trudel !  "  interposed  the  Sei- 
gneur anxiously.     "  What  does  this  mean  ? " 
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"Monsieur  speaks  the  tn,th,»  interposed  RosaKe. 
thP^  ■  ""^H"^  *^^  death-bed  of  Louis  Trndel,  and 

Margot  s  death  and  her  wish  to  confess  some  one  else's 
ITt^rA.  ^''"''  ""'^^"''^^  '"-'  ^^-W  wasVeS- 

"It  is  true,"  added  Charley  slowly j  "but  you  mav 
think  none  the  worse  of  him  when  you  know  aU      He 

Ja^C^°  ^°°  ^°°''  '"';**  ^^  "«^°*'  "  did  not  mean  ?'■ 

his'ifer  r  "  P"P'^^''^-     "^'^  ""'  "^^^  yo"  -*« 

;'The  very  ciosest,"  answered  Charley  grimly. 

thJnl  „f     looked  upon  you  as  an  infidel,  and  said  hard 

nnJf   W^°"  ?^°  ^''  death-bed,"  urged  the  Curd  an^ 

tro,  ?,1«^^'  T^l°^!''}^^  '°d  °f  th«  t'''^.  and  he  was 
troubled  for  both  the  dead  man  and  the  living 

That  was  why  he  took  me  into  his  confidence.     I  will 
to  show  1       ■'"'^'  "T'*"  ^'  ^"'^-     I  ^^^  a^ted  him 

peeWshTy?'*  "^^^  ^""^^^^^  °^  *''"''"  =»'^  *•>«  S^ig^^"' 

wh'^rf  ^uP''^"S.  *°  ''^''  ^««t-  "He  will  not  tell  the 
Lout  T  >i"''''S"f  •  ^1*.  ^  '^"'-  With  that  little  cross 
for  me?  ^^*  ''"'"^  Monsieur,  had  it  not  been 

stotdby!^  °^    excitement  went    out    from    those  who 

.'.'?"*  for  you,  Rosalie  ? "  asked  the  Curd. 
.^;!:t\r      "^'     }  ^'"'^   ^°""  Trudel  raise  an   iron 

St  °v^^*  ^^  '^=''  """5-    So  I  watched.    Tliat 

night  I  saw  a  light  in  the  tailor-shop  late.    I  thought 

it^e  cross,  red-hot     I  knew  he  meant  trouble.    I  ran 
mto  the  house.     Old  Margot  was  beside  her^lf  with 
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fear— she  had  seen  also.  I  ran  through  the  haH  and  sa 
old  Louis  upstairs  with  the  burning  cross.  I  foUowe 
He  went  into  Monsieur's  room,    ihen  I  got  to  tl 

tZ.~  P^"''"^'  ^^■"''ling.  for  she  saw  Charlev 
reprovuig  eyes  upon  her-"  I  saw  him  with  the  cros^ 
with  the  cross  raised  over  Monsieur." 

"  wl°'TV*°  ''"'I*'*"  n.e,"  interposed  Charley  quiokl 
husky  :.oS     '"  *'  *"*''"  ''^^  *•'«  «««°«°''  >»' 

"The  cross  came  down  on  Monsieur's  bare  breast." 

ine  grocer  laughed  vindictively. 

"Silence! "  growled  the  Seigneur. 

stop  "  ^  °"''^"-     "  ^'"  ^'''*"  y°"  '^'*''  »  ««^P 

"The  rest  is  well  known,"  quickly  interposed  Charlev 

The  poor  man  was  mad.     He  thought  it  a  pious  act  t( 

mark  an  infidel  with  the  cross."  f     »  aoi  k 

T  ^^"Z.^V?  ^^^  "^''"  '^'™-  The  Curd  rememberec 
Louis  Trndel's  last  words,  "  Look-look-I  gav^him- 
the  sign-of.  ! "  Old  Margofs  words  also  kept  ringinj 
in  his  ears.    He  turned  to  the  Seigneur.  ^^ 

•'  Monsieur/'  said  he,  "  we  have  heard  the  truth.  That 
act  of  Louis  Trudel  was  cruel  and  murderous.  May  God 
forgive  him  I  will  not  say  that  mademoiselle  did  well 
in  keeping  silent " 

"  God  bless  the  darlin'!"  cried  Mrs.  Flynn. 

"—but  I  will  say  that  she  meant  to  do  a' kind  act  for 
sonV°  '  memory-perhaps  at  the  expense  of  his 

«»rl°'"  ^^°°?«"^,*°  take  his  injury  in  silence,  to  keep  it 
secret  was  kind,"  said  the  Seigneur.  "  It  is  what  our 
Curd  here  might  call  bearing  his  cross  manfully." 

Seigneur."  said  the  Cure  reproachfully,  "  Seimeur 
It  IS  no  subject  for  jest."  "^       ""gneur, 

"  Curd,  our  tailor  here  has  treated  it  as  a  jest " 
"  Let  him  show  his  breast,  if  it's  true,"  said  the  grocer, 
who  beneath  his  smirking,  was  a  malignant  soul. 

Ihe  Curd  turned  on  him  sharply.     Seldom  had  any 
one  seen  the  Cure  roused.  ««  »uy 
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^;h  -^  S  V  ""^Church  or  faith  can  show.     For  this 

gS  p7aS: ! "™"'  *°  ''°''''«-"  ^-°-  J"- '    Go  now- 

"9ne  moment,"  said  the  Seigneur.    "I  fine  Ba'ti»t« 

KosaUea  eyes  were  wet  as  she  warmly  kissed  th«  nl.l 

;3.'s^rw^i£rerd°  ^'^^^  --j'-' &£ 

the^oo?"*^'"  "^"^  '^'  •"•"^'^  ^«»"  'he  shop,  and  shut 
The  Cnr^  came  to  Charley.     "  Monsieur  "  =.M  l,     .-t 

painf„*r'''"S?JT^-^''^  "  ^^^"^  "-«•     He  smiled 
painiuiiy.        Bhall  I  give  yon  proof  ?  "  hn  baJ,!  «,»i  • 

motion  to  undo  his  wSstcoat  "e  said,  making  a 

,   ."_Monsi6nr!»    said    the    Seigne' 
nt  his  hand.    "Monsieur I 


a- 


men 


reprovingly,    and 
ne  ore  all  gentle- 


\vr-ir-v  "■'Tft'p'i'l'f' 


chaptek  xliii 

JO  POBTUQAIS    TELLS  A  STORY 
Walking  slowly  head  bent,  eyes  unseeing,  Charley  was 

that  Jo  Portugais  had  returned. 
The  hunger  for  companionship  was  on  him :  to  touch 

which  had  settle.'  on  him  since  that  scene  in  the  post- 

£r-  He*  z  ikite  ^ir  ■"'  ^"'  "^^■ 

Once  before,  in  the  hut  on  Vadrome  Mountain,  he  bad 
wakened  from  a  grave,  had  been  bom  again.     Last  nigli 

herself,  knowledge,  revelation,  understanding.    To  Rosalie 
on?  «hl» ''°'^  had  come  with  a  vague  pain  of  heart,  with- 

toiowledge.  and  a  happiness  that  passed  suddenly  into  a 

despamng  sorrow,  had  come  to  him  """""en'y  "»w  » 

In  finding  love  he  had  found  conscience,  and  in  finding 

conscience  he  was  on  h.s  way  to  another  gre^t  dScoveT?^ 

■mMZ&^T''^^'''^^^'  ^''y-^^  saw  the  seen! 

s3rtLX"riiSi?;y:r  "^^^  ^'^  '''-"^^^ 

"  If  you  but  knew  "—he  turned  and  looked  down  at  the 

A  world"  '.fr"  t'  '^?«";"  "^^  ^^-  -though  to 
now  To  i«;  T  J  ^7  *.''"  "em^rorn  heaven-I  knf  w  it 
now.     lo-Gay  I  wake  to  know  what  life  means,  and  I  see 

^  Totive  '  teXT^r  ''7?  ^°  takikg°"sh: 
naa  to  give.     Wh»t  does  she  get  in  return?   Nothing 
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ir'n'-fe  i^"^"'u  ^  ''""  •""•  ^^'"">  «>«  ''hole  world 
wnoOung  beside  her.  nor  life,  nor  twenty  lives,  if  I 
had  them  to  give,  I  must  say  to  her  now/'RosaMe,  it 
was  love  that  brought  yon  to  my  arms;  it  is  love  that 
says,  Thus  far  and  no  farther.  Never  again-never- 
...ver-never!  Yesterday  I  could  have  feft  her-Ld 
or  vanished,  without  real  hurt  to  her.     She  would  have 

and  I  should  have  been  only  a  memory-of  mysterv 

and  no^T"-  7'''°'  °°«  ^''^  '^'  Would  have  mS,' 
S^l,.  ui"^  from  my  going  ^o„,j  j,^^^  remained 
1,W  "^rS  ^f  ^Vpine^B.  and  I  neither  shame  no^ 

f^T-  •  •  ,■  ^"".^"^ '}  "  '^^  '°°  '«*«•  We  have  drunk 
too  deep-alas!  too  deep.  She  cannot  marry  another 
man,  for  ghosts  will  not  lie  for  asking,  and  what  is  mine 
may  not  be  another's.     She  cannot  marry  me  for  Tat 


T  J»„  _  i °   .  ^-^  na.^,  uuL  ivosaue.     An,  Kosa  ie. 

I  dare  not  wrong  you  further.    Yet  to  many  you,  even  m 

S  T  "^  fvff  ^K*'*  ^-  To  live  o7he™  ™rec„^ 
nised?  I  am  little  like  my  old  self,  and  year  after  yefr 
I  should  grow  less  and  less  like  Charley  Steele  Wt 

no.  It  IS  not  possible ! "  '  ' '     •""*' 

in  Stt^S^  '^°'' '°  ^  *''°"ehts.  and  his  lips  tightened 

"God  in  heaven  what  an  impasse!"  he  said  aloud. 
Ihere  was  a  sudden  crackling  of  twigs  as  a  man  rose 

"Do  you  call  me  an  impasse,  M'sieu'  ? " 

Charley  grasped  Portugais'  hand. 

"What  has  happened, ^"sieu" ?"  Jo  asked  anxiously 

offcrs^f'thfrniiS.'"'  *''"  """"'''  '"''  ''"^ 
his"7r:«^°"  °'  *''  mark-here?"  he  asked,  touching 

Jo  nodded.     "  I  saw,  when  yon  were  ili." 
"  Yet  you  never  asked  I " 
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bhe  quarrelled  with  mademoiselle     Tf  -.. 

staSe,^.^" '-  vindisr  v*Hrc-^ 

"What  good  luck  had  she,  M'sien'  ?  " 
anSe  ctf  '°  *''*  '^^^^  of  the  Notary,  the  woma. 

AiTa^%he\:urtW  J^^'*'"'?''^  '"*°  »"«« 
and  smoked  steiSuv  for  .T  **"■•!?•  •^°  ^^^  »"«  Pip« 
in  thoughrChSEoL^*''?^  ^^^^^     oP^aWng.    Burfe, 

the  ^ifge!  ^t  ir  helu^et  """""^  '°°'^''^  ^""^  « 

"  To  Montreal." 

cleSh'dTLtre^T.n''^    ^^    '«"«''»    ■"■'^denly 
that  Jo  had  l«en  l^kL^  ^^  »  Jo's  eyes.    He  knew 
familiar;  that  he^hldt^^Jiat/"^  ?"-«  -O"  "o 
Go  on.    Tell  me  all,"  he  said  heavily. 

seamfdTVafthrtr^tf?^     "^^^^^^  '"g"age 

'•  But  1'^°*  T^'"^  ^^^  ^  ^  *°  Montreal,"  he  be«in 
close     Nf  one  fcs'm  °P'" '  ""^  '^^''  "''«  ^^oi 

'SVaiS^395fr'^n- 

thing  too,  for  he  ^a^The  ve^  deviT'     .1°^  ^n^^  r'^. 

J^T-timeV^"^H?i^r!«'f .'^^  a^"  sSri 

ae  was  the  smartes"  man  in  the  country. 
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that  Beauty  Steele,'  the  man  say.    '  He  bamboozle  the 
JU17  hevery  time.    He  cut  up  bad  though.' " 

Charley  raised  Us  hand  with  a  nervous  gOHtnre  of 
miserr  and  impatience. 

'"Where  have  you  been,'  that  man  say— 'where  have 
you  been  M  these  times  not  to  know  'bout  Charley  Steele 
hemt  'In  the  backwoods,'  I  say.  'What  bnng  you 
here  now  1  he-  ask.  •  I  have  a  case,'  I  say.  '  wliat  is 
«:■  he  ask.  'It  is  a  case  of  a  man  who  is  punish  for 
another  man,  I  say  'That's  the  thing  for  Charley 
bteele  he  laugh,  'ie  was  great  man  to  root  things  out. 
Cant  fool  Charley  Steele,  we  use  to  say  here.  But  he 
die  a  bad  death.'     'What  was  the  matter  with  him  ?' 

tf^^'  -^  ""^,  ^°°  "'"''''>  ^^  ^I^"'^  '00  «>"ch,  he  run 
after  a  girl  at  Cate  Dorion,  and  the  river-drivers  do  for 
him  one  night.  They  say  it  was  acciden',  but  is  there 
any  green  on  my  eye  ?  But  he  die  trump— jus'  like  him ! 
He  have  no  fear  of  devil  or  man,'  so  the  man  say.  '  But 
fear  of  God  ?'  I  ask.  '  He  was  hinfidel,'  he  say.  '  That 
was  behin  all.  He  was  crooked  all  roun'.  He  rob  the 
widow  and  horphan  V  'I  think  he  too  smart  for  that ' ' 
I  speak  quick.  '  I  suppose  it  was  the  drink,'  he  say.  '  He 
loose  his  gnp.'    '  He  was  a  smart  man,  an'  he  would  make 

r\  . !  "L"P'  "^  ^^  ""'"^  ^^^ ' '  I  hanswer.  '  If  he  come 
back!  The  man  laugh  queer  at  that  'If  he  come 
back,  there  would  be  hell.'  '  How  is  that  ? '  I  say.  '  Look 
across  the  street,'  he  whisper.     •  That  was  his  wife  I ' " 

t/harley  choked  back  a  cry  in  his  throat.  Jo  had 
no  intention  of  cutting  his  story  short.  He  had  an  end 
in  view. 

"  I  look  across  the  street.  There  she  is— 'Ah,  that  is 
ahnewoman  to  see!  I  have  never  seen  but  one  more 
faner  to  look  at— here  in  Chaudiire.'  The  man  say 
fc>he  marry  first  for  money,  and  break  her  heart;  now 
she  marry  for  love.  If  Beauty  Steele  come  back— eh ' 
saerH  that  would  be  a  mess.  But  he  is  at  the  bottom 
ot  the  bt.  Lawrence— the  courts  say  so,  and  the  Church 
say  so  — and  ghosts  don't  walk  here.'  'But  if  that 
^eauty  Steele  come  back  alive,  what  would  happen 
tt^    I  speak.     'His  wife  is  many,  blockhead!'  he  say. 
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back 'to  a\w 'Th;     '^  T"  ** 
lover   he,^!l  l'iV«'«' V»  ft 


•"•ny  to  the  other  man 'Tl  ""^v  r^'^'"*  "  ^ 
t'atf  ••  he*«;  l-^ti'  4'^i.e  -err« 
that  is  Bill^  '  Whot  R-f.  1°r  ''"«  «''««'•  '  W 
her.'  he  w/  .  cZt  he  .^i  If5  ' '^«  bn.ther 
been  the  same  ninceJhXXdJA  ?"'^'  •"»  ^a,  „ 
Charley,     Wh«n  ^-x  ^'"*"°y  a  death— he  la  go  asham« 

Weal/;emlwtha?Ch^a;r"^  \"i'^  "'  ""'"ui":,, 

ally  is  a  dam  smart  man  H^^-'"^'  '^  "■^"'^  th' 
Steele.'  '  Charley  was  thesniaH^f-  "  '"?'"^  "^  Ctarle 
he  say  agaia  •  Ke^nf  I,?  *'•'"'*"  ">  the  country 
willfef  be  the  rrmftituE"^  -f>*'^»"°^ 
Jr-fh  he  is  alive  here.  By  the  fc  .T^^^  <"•  "o  thiel 
him  1  •    He  was  all  ri^ht  fL?l  ^"f^- ^  ^  »«*  ^'""k  mtl 

Charley's  agitations  li,d^r' B-'''^'^^""»%- 
on  Jo  intently?    « That  w»,  r         t,    ,  *  ^7«  ''ere  fiiec 

•aid.  in  a  baZ  aetaffy^e     "^  ^°''''''«"-    ^o  on."  h^ 

.tonero:;;;^"'^  ML  "i1\r'--.^'  "  '»  '<>«  white 
can  hear  her  to  sW     T  w  ^  ''"'^°'''  "^  "Pen.  an'  I 

hi.|S5fc^-^l^^^^^^  ^-"een  sang  for 

a  candle  of  the^pla^*''Tl„^  ''?  ''"""  ^'«'«'  f°'  there  is 
house.  There  is'^W^^-n.^lXs  "?  ""'  '"°1'«'  '°  *b" 
man  IS  beside  her  He  iTn  ^  'T^  am  well  hid.  A 
on  her  shoulder.  'Sinc-Tt  °n-''''"^n  ?"*  ^is  hand 
'iMnnottogetenougr'^'       '^'""'  ^"tleen.'  he    say. 

yon  to  bear  ;hat  I  say ''        ^""^"g^'^-     "  It  is  good  for 
^^^'"2^:^'iZ!:^^  :Z^.-^^  he  blow  hout  tl,e 

ve^V?gU^rr  '-^^^^^i^^^r^^ 
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woSAff'^   «"'   '^   ^»   ^-*-     "Not   .noth., 

T.'y*''/'"'  **"'  H'T  •*  <"'«'  """d  more,  M'«ieu"'«ud 
Jo.»tand.ng  np  and  facing  him  firmly.  "You  mi.t  w 
back.  You  are  not  a  thief.  The  woman  i.  °  ,„Y^ 
throw  roup  hfe  away.  What  is  the  man  to  ou^rthe 
man.  W  of  a  child?    It  i.  all  waiting  for  yo^^  You 

U  U  tttin;  Jl"  ■""  "t*'  *'""  "-"""y-  »>"*  "«t  Billy!! 
It  x»  that  Billy,  I  know.  You  can  forgive  your  wife  and 
take  her  back,  or  you  can  say  to  both.  Go  1  ^  You  Mn  nut 
heverythmg  right  and  begin  again!"  ^oo  can  put 

Anger,  wild  words,  seemed  about  to  break  from  Charlev'. 
lips,  but  he  conquered  himself  i-narley  a 

ac J»«l°«  ''^^  ''"'^■^'"  '"■°"»'>*  ^^  *o  him  with  painful 
acnWs  and  vividness.     The  streets  of  the  town   the 

Fa  rinJ  t!"  '''°P«'°  *,\«  &™ve  of  obscurity,  kathleen- 
J^  airing.     The  voice  of  the  child— with  her  voice— w»«  in 

wKl"'*  P  ''»*'''"king,  his  face  all  ;t'^ncTL,ding 
Sotl^n^rarTtr    ilC  'fturse°i  '^ 

nart^«f'L°^''''l'''?''''  ^  "^^  "P*'"''  "f  tWs  to  me:  of  the 

1  cannot  go  back.  I  am  dead  and  slamed.  Let  the 
dust  of  forgetfulness  come  and  cover  the  nast  Tv! 
begun  hfe  again  here,  and  here  I  sta^,  and  see  it  out 
1  shall  work  out  the  problem  here  "  TT»  aZ  j 
hand  on  the  other's  sho'ulden  « Jo""  said^he  "^t: 
bo  h  shipwrecks.  Let  ns  see  how  long  we  can  floar' 
his  ission  to  TVll"  'f^  ^°^"^'"'''  «»e-bering 

wiilplf;"''"''""^'  ^°-    ^*  »«  ''''i*  ""d  «ee  how  Fate 
"  Or  God,  M'sieu'  ? " 
" God  or  Pate— who  knows!" 
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CHAPTER  XUy 

"WHO  WAS  KATHLEIWT" 
came  to  talk  with  her  fatW  Jh„^  "'"'^l.  ^•^»««  Dng^ 


tain,  and  to  the  W  of  th«  tT  V°  ^'''^"''"'' ^o""- 
he«.If,  in  the  blind  how  that  ,^l'«-^'""«™  "h*  betook 
that  way.  Under  the  Sffl^S^c;  „f  ™°f  \'  '"«''*  P«« 
quiet  of  the  woods  her  soirita  rl.  i,  *  ^"^'^  '""  »"'J  *»>• 
though  •  sense  oth^hoZTlZ'^'  P"i'«  ^'""  ^^oter, 
her.  The  two-mile,  walk  tocher  t,W°7  ^''"^  '''»"'<» 
matter  of  minute,  only  so  bu.v  w.il  "^  "treat  wemed  a 

Her  mind  wa.  one  Wrio „b^Z7  '?"  *\°"«'>**- 
travelled  a  ghostiv  littlf  «nT  '*?^"r°'  *'"'°»l?»'  ''tich 
thought.  al^nrineeSg  T,^  ;£  ^^  t^P-bling  her 

dare  not  go  to  oonfes.i?ki!Sa«,  L  i^T""«^T"X°" 
Yon  will  never  be  the  samT.!,.^  *^  *°  confe.sion. 

again-never  think  thf^^a^ir^^^'  f«!}  t^e  same 
done!  Yon  can  onlyWe  LTi?'.^'^?,'  ^f*'"""  »'e 
for  you  ?  What  do  you  J^cfto  hinn  ^'"  *'"\'°^*'  -^^ 
go  to  confession  I "  ^     *°  ''*PP««  ^-yo"  dare  not 

iov?Sm!£KhS."  feTaiirt";:^ '-  '---I 

till  we  are  old  and  grey     I  Si,}'tM-"'  "^^  f "  "^«'- 
and  listen  to  his  voice     I  -h.n    '"'^K^^'^  at  his  work, 
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In  the  dmmy  happineu  of  these  thonghU  the  oolonr 
c^e  to  her  cheek.,  the  ro-e.  of  lijjht  (^thered  Tw 
eyes.  In  her  tremulou.  ardour  iHe  icarcelj  ntaliied 
how  time  pawed,  and  her  reverie  deepened  as  the  after- 

Z°hni.  s^'  ^'■'"'  """^  *''/.'""'  '"""^•'  *°  ''»  ^^ort  behind 
the  bUla  She  was  roused  by  a  man',  voice  .inirinff,  just 
under  the  bluff  where  she  .at.  To  her  this  voife  fipr" 
sented  the  battle-call,  the  home-call,  the  life-call  of  the 
universe  The  song  it  sang  wa.  known  to  her.  It  wa. 
as  old  a.  Bizz.0.  It  had  come  from  old  France  with  Mary, 
had  been  merged  into  English  word,  and  English  mnsie 
and  had  voyaged  to  New  France.     There  It  had  been 

'o^t.  •         "  '"         ^*'"'  °"  ^^'  """*"'  "^  '"  ^^P 

"  What  is  not  mine  I  msy  not  hol<l, 
(Ah,  hark  tht  hunUfMhum}), 

{My  I.,,  comu  through  tht  cam.') ; 
And  none  ahall  buv 
And  none  ihall  aell 
What  Love  works  Tfell  I" 

In  the  walk  back  from  Vadrome  Mountain,  a  clian«>_ 
'  "e«twg,  change-had  passed  over  Charley',  mind  and 
S^"  H^"  T^\°^  i^"  ''°°dl«°d.  the  song  of  the  bird., 
tie  tumblmgUok.  the  smell  of  the  rich  earth,  replenish- 
«ng  Its  strength  from  the  gorgeous  falling  leaves,  had 
wothed  him.  Thouphts  of  Bosalie  took  a  new  form 
iltr  image  possessed  him,  excluding  the  future  the 
penis  that  surrounded  them.  He  had  gone  thWjh 
80  much  within  the  past  twenty-four  hours  that  tK 
capacity  for  suffering  had  almost  exhausted  itself,  and  in 

ovL*^^     Tr''''*".u»*''°"K^*''  °*  ^""""o  '"'d  dominion 
over  him.    It  was  the  reassertion  of  primitive  man.  the 

St  th°e  L^\''"*  t^-Sll.*-    ^te  great  problem'was 
the  nfS J       baakgronnd     The  picture  of  Kathleen  and 

BilW  is  ?!"'-T  P™^^^  •"*"  *''«  ^''"""»;  thought,  of 
to  tta  of  t\'  l^r'"  *'""'"i  ""^«'  foot-how  futile 
tfc-S  /T '  ^^"^  ^'*  ^°»»1'«  to  be  thought  c' 
the  to-day  and  to-morrow  of  the  new  life. 

»o«he  wa.  of  to-day.     How  .tix.ng  and  womanly 
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and  hospitel  as  her  emit  <,wi!  metropolitan  conve 
She  wou?d  fit  fn  alwh/re?^S^th^  V  .*'''.  ^^'^  """^ 
her  grace,  and  her  nXnessrfmtn^  •^''^?*  P^'^'"' ''' 
and  beautiful.    There  r«m!     """1' P»n»'>''e,  passional 

of  the  evening  before  whZ  hf"  ^'T  *»"°  ^^^  *««!« 
doorwar.  the  niS;!  th,™  iT  '^V*"?"^"^  ^^  l" 
love,  in  her  eyes  It  „?li  ^.■'t^'"'"  a^ection,  nndyir 
He  passed  ^ZejT^f'^^'l  ^^"^^  imperceptible 

invIntari./t^X^^dtKreLir  H^t  P°' 

^JSthstS&teh^^'^^^^^^^ 

brafns  and  no  Wt      Yo„\r  V    ^«''"ty  Steele  ha, 

Wgonewool-Xing^^^NorattT-  ""'  '°^'  -' 

'  ^mI'*""?,?'^*  ^  """y ""'  hold, 

t^A,  Aor*  the  huntei'a  horn !)'•> 

fltsctrd  rSvtt^  *'\^^'"»  '^'^^ »"' 

then-Rosalie!  '""veat-t.me,  then   up  the  hill, 

^r!t%T:i:^^,'iriiTLa  "'  '"^''^°"  would  oome-I 
lesi;Sng  heSnd"'"^  '^^^  '"^  '"•' "  J""  ""^^  bre.th- 

threw^her  IZ'^rLrCZ^^^l'"^  '"  ''^««' 
joy  a  fresh  realisation  of  t^!f,S  .  *•"*'  moment's 
with  dire  force,  aTd.  bitter  .!^/f'  *="""  "P°°  ^m 
hea^  thathea;dshe'sh'orbrr^:er  "^  ^'•'"'  ^'= 
whit'clet  :hn;r  *'"*■ ''""'  "'''**  <=°»'^  ^-ove  it  ? 

hap'^pVSo^hrsLif 'sted   ^^'^'^  ""-^  - 
As  he  looked  down  at  her  a  swift  change  passed  over 
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him,  and,  almost  for  the  first  time  since  he  was  a  little 
child,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  hastily  brushed  them 
away,  and  drew  her  down  on  the  seat  beside  him.  He  was 
wondering  how  he  should  tell  her  that  they  must  not 
meet  like  this,  that  they  must  be  apart.  No  matter  what 
had  happened,  no  matter  what  love  there  was,  it  was 
better  that  they  should  die— that  he  should  die— than 
that  they  should  meet  like  this.  There  was  only  one 
end  to  secret  meetings,  and  discovery  was  inevitable. 
Then,  with  discovery,  shame  to  her.  For  he  must  either 
marry  her— how  could  he  many  her  ?— or  die.  For  him 
to  die  would  but  increase  her  misery.  The  time  had 
passed  when  it  could  be  of  any  use.  It  passed  that  day 
in  the  hut  on  Vadrome  Mountain  when  she  said  that  if 
he  died,  she  would  die  with  him—"  Where  you  are  going 
you  mil  he  alone.  There  will  he  no  one  to  care  for  you 
no  one  hit  me."    Last  night  it  passed  forever.  ' 

She  had  put  her  life  into  his  hands;  henceforth, 
there  could  never  be  a  question  of  giving  or  taking,  of 
withdrawing  or  advancing,  for  all  was  irrevocable,  sealed 
with  the  great  seal.  Yet  she  must  b  saved.  But  how  ? 
She  suddenly  looked  up  at  him.  "I  can  ask  you  any- 
thing I  want  now,  can't  I  ?  '  she  said. 
"  Anything,  Rosalie." 

"  You  know  that  when  I  ask,  it  is  because  I  want 
to  know  what  you  know,  so  that  I  may  feel  as  yon  feel 
You  know  that,  don't  you  ? " 

\iiZ^  ^^°^  it  when  you  tell  me,  wonderful  Rosalie." 
What  a  revelation  it  was,  thia  transmuting  power,  which 
could  change  mortal  dross  into  the  coin  of  imm("-*-al  wealth ' 
"I  want  to  ask  you,"  she  said,  "  who  was  Kathleen ? " 
His  blood  seemed  to  go  cold  in  his  veins,  and  he  sat 
without  answering,  shocked  and  dismayed.  What  could 
she  know  of  Kathleen  ? 

"Can't  you  tell  me  ? "  she  asked  anxiously  yet  fearfully 
He  looked  so  strange  that  she  thought  she  had  offended 
him.  "  Please  don't  mind  telling  me.  I  should  under, 
stand  everything— everything.  Was  it  some  one  yon 
loved— once?"  It  was  hard  for  her  to  say  it,  but  she 
said  It  bravely. 
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love  me  from  the  very  first  ?"  yon— did 

could  not  (fuess  how  .^7  if    5^  "^*'*  "^a*  hard,  for 

"Th^StT  ri^?V:«heJd"proudIy. 
added  q^ickty!  ani  Sh^cw'  ""ir '^d  Krimly ;  th 
hear  of^f  ikthleenr       ^  '^^''y-  "^'■«°  ^d  y, 

yayrCwX^^jfisrwT'h''^^*"^^^ 

m  the  shop,  when  you  held  th«  ,^1  ^*'  '"'^'"^  ?  Wh 
and  looked  startled!  anffi^htTrP"'"?*"  *•■«  '«h 
was  water-marked  Ms™  Dnt  .t-P?P*if  '"^  ''^^  th. 
of  me?    I  don't."  ^°  yo"  thmk  that  was  clev« 

"'Th«n°V'  """r^T  '='«^«''"  he  said. 

said IJeVy'^Totrr^e  r.^'^t'r"^  '»•"-?"  <"■ 
But  dofs  she  love  yo^r  Md  sh«">  '^y°"  ^°"''  '"^^  h« 
"Never  in  her  iff e  "  ^  *""'"  '""^  J"*" '" 

:'H?s°h.."lTredyd"7'*..I-r''  <"■«  -Joined 
in  the  trees  yonder  It  ™av  L  '""^  ""^  """^"fi 
Father  knows  1  com;  here^Z^f^  """?.  °°«  f"'  »"* 
hide  behind  the  rXpte  n  \^''-  ^°  ■'"'"'^'y  «»<3 
Please  go-dearest  "    ^  "  ^^^  *"^  »««  '^ho  it  is. 

of  Sirale^huSeSSfwt  °^  ^^^^*'  «»*  *^  «  P'- 
saw  Vo::iiXrt;rTnZ*°"^°!f."«'  ^I-'"^  ^  ^er. 

^t£a.^-«-Arl^E^rS- 
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Spring  again— budding  trees  and  flowing  sap;  the  earth 
banks  removed  from  the  houses,  and  outside  window^ 
^carded;  the  ice  tumbhng  and  crunching  in  the  river- 

deKgh™;Aprir"  '''""^  '"  ''"'  *°  *"*  ""^'gy'"'^ 
The  winter  had  been  long  and  hard.  Never  had  there 
been  severer  frost  or  deeper  snow,  and  seldom  had  biir 
^l  been  so  plentiful  In  the  suug  warm  stables  thl 
cattle  munched  and  chewed  the  cud ;  the  idle,  lonR-haired 
horses  grew  as  spirited  in  the  keen  air  as  in  summer  they 
were  sluggish  with  hard  work ;  and  the  farm-hands  we.^ 
to  foeV°th«\f"t  °^*\'  early  mornings  with  lanterns, 

flillllf  ^^  A"  '"°™ng  spread  the  clamour  of  the 
flail  and  the  fanmng-mill,  the  swish  of  the  knife  through 
the  turnips  and  the  beets,  and  the  sound  of  the 
saw  and  the  axe,  as  the  youngest  man  of  the  family, 

the  knots"        '"^'  '  ***  ^°°^  '°'°  ''"S*""*  °'  'P'»* 

shS*^f  ?.?H*^?  """'"K  ^^  stringing  of  apples,  the 
shellmg  of  the  Indian  com,  the  making  of  rag  carpets. 
On  Saturday  came  the  going  to  markit  with  grate  or 
pork,  or  beef  or  fowls  frozen  like  stones ;  the  gS  L 
the  market-place.  Then  again  sounded  jinglinf  sleLh" 
M?  °  *  ^'^^.r*"™  r*^'  *^«  •^«Kto««  n-^e  for  home, 
^hifi™  •  .ir^!,*^  ''^'^^  "=>^«  '^'"'  ""d  black -eyed 
of  a  hive  ^°°''^''y'  swarming  like  bees  at  the  mouth 

This  particular  winter  in  Chaudiire  had  been  full  of 
ex<utoment  and  expectation.    At  Easter-time  there  wa« 
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from  the  life  of  nfrlt  ^  ^  '"  diamat.o  scenes  arrang, 

in^^^l5;:!,eS-n;:^rss:i-:i 

details  of  t^e  KsslTpii  /  ?"P''  °/  ChandiAre  in'tl, 

and  more  from  the  irfe^.ho  ''^,  •"•""'hs,  withdrawn  mor, 
shut  door.     No  one  vent^r^   •""■  P';^*'<"'"y  'iving  witl 

were  in  „eed,7r  -"h^  S/Vthe^^t^r'  "" 
empty  away.  ^  "^  "^^^^  tumec 

^ecS^con:;:^y^fttiz^^^^^  ^''t.-  -- 

insight  Charley  tanph7th«  l,„T  I  Y'^^  patience  and 
ful  explanatioCthfoutlines  oT'th^  drawings,  and  care- 
the  baker  grew  nroud  of  X  •  .•  '■«P™=«''tation,  and 

face  used  iXClim  t  h  s  X""'  |f;"f "{.  ^h-'ey's 
there  was  an  elemental  adaptability  in' thft'f""'  '^f'' 
leading  to  Ayernus  ^s  to'^  eS  TW,  ' '''.T'^' 
Charley,  realising  as  he  rliil  Tyrlnf'  ■  -.'^  appealed  to 
reputable  citi.e„%  «te  £c£t  Cft  ""rf.^'  ^ 
run  in  a  sentimental  groove  S  Jus  d^'^'V'^  ^'"^ 
sentimentality  would  in  nX^  •  ^  ?  ""^^ '  that  same 
him  with  equIlaa\';,t°o1reS'S™set^^°^^^^ 

-.^Se^s'S^s^^r?!:-^ 

pen  to  paper     Life  to  Hm  n  ^'  '''''"  ''"  """'^  ""*  P"' 
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bis  life.  The™  W^  v  !  °"^  ?•"""=«  °f  prolonging 
that  W^he"  'rtXt  r  a  V  t- icf 
her  father,  moving  away  in  the  stHI  .n^  "■  '"""'J '"'''' 
r.i>i>eal  in  her  eves      ft,!        j  I    autumn  air,  a  piteous 

«Var,  wonld^r  rhetch  nl^F  i:  r  ^^^^^^^  Ji^^  Cure's 
arouse  suspicion.  He  co„M  fnt  L  w'  ""^  .""^  ''""''^ 
what  was  ripht  to  do  Tn  T,  ""^5'  ^*'  ^""'  *°  ^°> 
..d  his  one  fene^entd  ShTe  S :  *'^  °"'^  *'''"^' 

h  :^^\7l  think  oil rlfo"^  ''^  *!'°."«'''  °^  y-  There 
The  greatest  proof  of  LHi.  .       °""'  ^"'  ^°"  «■•«  ^'^  me. 

fitting  on  his  l«nch  at  work,  it  seeaed  to  CharW  tW 

***!*?  Md  »n  stature  j  comely-comely  aa  a  lady  in  • 

T 
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Watteau  picture,  my  dear  mewienrs  I "  he  had  ^aid  t( 
Cur^,  standing  in  the  tailor  d  shop 

Replying,  the  Cur6  had  said:  "She  is  in  good  hi 
mth  good   people,  recommended   to   me    by  an 
t^,'  ^M   ^  "^  "°t  "'■oHy  happy  about  hir.     y\ 
her  trouble  comes  to  her  "-Charley's  needle  slipped 
pierced  his  finger  to  the  bone-"  when  her  fatEoe 

well  indeed,  and  a  voice  she's  fond  of  toa" 
tharlevs  back  was  on  them  at  that  moment,  of  wl 

^?  '  "i,""""? •  ,  ^  «  ««n*ng  her  to-moirow!-' 
K.fn''""  ^^°°  ^'^  ?°"^'  ^""^  Charley  had,  in  one  sei 
been  made  no  happier  by  that,  for  it  seemed  to  him  t 
Rosalie  would  rather  that  strangers'  eyes  were  on  her  tl 
the  inquisitively  friendly  eye  of  Marv  Flynn. 

Weeks  had  grown  into  months,  and  no  news  eami 
none  ^ve  that  which  the  Car^  let  fall,  orZhZl 
oilvLTT''^^^  ^"'""y,  who  heard  all  gos 
^.Tr^,  "'■^'  "'*°*  ""^^  ''«'«  authentic,  howev 
n.  *  r^  "T'u  ^"^  ^^^  g°°^  P™st  but  he  h 
a  secret  hope  of  hearing  him  say  that  Rosa'ie  t, 
coming  back      Yet  when  she  came  back,  what  wou 

he  or  Bill'  1°  '  ,  ?^™  "-^t  "i'^'^y^  ^''^  crime  twhi 
hf,  Z  ^  ^  '""  ^  pumshed.  Concerning  this  crii 
his  heart  was  growing  harder-for  Rosalie's  sake.  B 
wC  r  ^**"««°-f  d  Rosalie  was  now  in  the  ci 
where  she  lived,  and  they  might  meet!    There  was  o 

h°.  .«°r.v^'*''?r  «''°"'"^  ^'^I     I*  sickened  hTm  th 
Lpe      If*  K^f  ^^-^^ -i*  «,^enBe  of  relief,  almost 
f~»    f  ^^^tJi'^fn    should    die,    then    he    would    I 

oX  ^.""""7    Rosalie-into  what?     He    still    coul 
only   marrr   her   mto   the   peril    and    menace    of    tl 

w^v  n  vr"lu^T  '!  ^''*'«^"  ^'^   °ot  stand  in  tl 
w»y,  neither  the  Curd  nor  any  other  priest  would  marr 
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him  to  her  without  Lis  antecedents  being  certified.  A 
Protestant  minister  would,  perhaps,  but  wouJd  Eosal^ 
oT^h^Church'!'    ^°',l?r»  hi;ithout  the  bSg 

)!^dZrt  ^'  '*^^'  "'"  *"  """^  °f  ""  °f  her  reHgio" 
and  destroy  her  cni  peace;  for  the  faith  of  her  fathers 

«ut  was  It  after  all,  even  true  that  he  had  but  to  call 
sh«  W  l'"'"'*'.  rr^  .  ^"  *'"*•'  '*  '^-II  might  be  tha 

ha^  bfenTtet*°.f"'r'  ^'?'  *?  *««'  how  dastardly  he 
Had  been  to  take  her  love,  given  in  blind  simplicity  be- 

riu'f*^  «^^Sol  the fird  upon  the  listeCgUd, 
-to  take  the  plenteous  fulness  of  her  life,  and  ^ive 

h"ot«ecrL"rrr  '''  ^""^'^  ''''»^'  ''^  '""P"^- 

of  lJ?™^£*"i'''^-r^'"'''  ^''  '^''"'y-  The  physical  part 
ttZ  "T^.'^'th""*  "^.''Mng  for  something  to  allay  his 
distress  Again  and  again  he  fought  his  old  enemy  Vith 
desperate  resolve.  To  fall  again,  to  touch  liquor  o^ce 
17:.^T^  '"'^^V"^  ever.^ He  fought  on  tenacious^ 

sense  K«  W  f  ™.,'^'^"'"  ''  ''"*  '''^^  "  new-awakenel 
sen^.    He  had  found  conscience  at  last. 

on   andT*^•  "^^f  ^^  ""^  ^^^^  ^-  Evanturel  lingered 

e^^aJat  W  "t  1"°*  "T^-  '^^  «'™"  becamftoo 
great  at  last.    In  the  week  preceding  Easter,  when  all 

ehe^«T''  T-^r^  "*  F°«rM^ountains^makingcost„mes 
rehearsmg,  building,  putting  up  seats,  cutting  down  trees 

j:inrinfenS;r  ""'  *^^^^™«'  Charley^di^losert'd 
tw^«wi.'"'i^'  P^  °^  *he  winter  Jo  and  he  had  met 
Mm  witi  J^"  *'T-*  r.''\*'"*  °°''  J°  had  come  to  h"lp 
muions  TL?n'^"  ^hephop-two  silent,  devoted  com^ 
panions.  They  understood  each  other,  and  in  that  under* 
standing  were  life  and  death.    For  never  did  Jo  forged 

meant  ^  •  T  ^^^"^  ^'  ^'^  •»"f«=««d  his  sins^e 
meant  to  give  himself  up  to  justice.     This  caused  him 

"?ST  I^""*^    He?hougVt  mo™  of  Chtley  t 
of  himself  and  evenr  month  now  he  went  to  con^^sion 
•nd  eve^r  day  he  sai  J  his  prayers.    He  was  at  his  p«ye« 
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then  ? "  Jo  said  heavity       "'"  "*""  y°"  '"^  <'°'»<'  ^^ 
iiini  *^ft'  V'[  ^/'"•"  '^^  answered. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 

THE    FORGOTTEN    MA» 

and  towers  quiveSdXr„btCt"Th''"-/P'"' 

^d  a  drowsy  head  was  th7usttt  "^  ^e  lZ»t  °C 
the  man  had  cLe^a  Sistance    fro™  V.  '  ""'  P'?^ 

and  he  did  not  turn  in  ^-    *       v.^  "^"^  *''«  river-men, 

walking  in  iZn:^-ZltV::: ^:a^,t^^  "^  *w 

bis  dogs,  and  once  he  ston„a^  w  °  "*  ^P^"^®  *<> 

J»«  Coming  Pamm  Play 
In  the  Chaudiire  ralln 
8(3  '■ 
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w«  ab«>rbed  b^  oC  tfeg.*  ""*  '"°'°""'-  »«  a 
d4tttJl?,^iS3- H,bt  no,  to  ,er,  h.  , 

do^^tiT^or.:iewf  %r'''L^-  •■« «" 

where  bellg  were  Wm^,J^-  .1*  °P*°*^  »"*«  »  "q"* 
Shop,  and  oZ,  in  the  5ri.".  '^^  '''fP'"  °'  *  "hur 
doorwa.  open,  aid  over  thT^  """^  "'"'*•  ^"'  *  "'"^ 

and  many  flonris^  oflhi    •      "  ^^^d,  in  gold  lette 

couTrr'CXteS^Lt''  %«  ^  "«  oy-  H 
had  sat  for  so  Wnv  yearB  "  n^  Tv.*^""  ^^^  ''^^^  * 
city  glowed  with'ZCo^^n"'  sun  *'"*  "'''  *  """P  »'  *'' 

ThfiaX^;^'  Csttr"""'  "'*••  *"  °P«°  ^«» 

doorway.  He  nodded  tr-'  "'"'  """"^"^  "  *•" 
board-walk.  ^'  *'"'°  "^^  °°t  *°  the  ed^  of  th, 

;|Come  a  lon|-  way,  m'sieu'  ?"  he  asked 

throug°h''hisrari°irkTn;trr";,^*'i*  ""'  K-% 
this  landlord,  X'in  the|as5  hidf^^'°  '^^  7^'-  « 
so  closely,  did  not  re^J^l!^-  ^*°  hm  so  often  and 
would,  i  WM,  howev^Tnn,^""'  '""'y  "°  °»«  «'«« 
that,  as  he  looked  It  thl  CTf  l'^'^}"^  oi  habit 
for  his  eye-glass  which  t«Ti°'i'  •>«  >»8tinctively  felt 
Chaudi&re^  X'  an  iant\f  '^'"'^^^  ''''«°  ^e  left 
arrest  of  Jean  JoSoo^nr^    „ol   ™  7^^  1°   i^'olnntary 

.bonfs°'„or  A"'      1*  °T'  ««*  *'>^t  '^"d  he™. 
forer  °-      ^«'   l^^n    *»   the    cUy   be- 
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vouVrJ^^*!"  keep  your  ey«8  open,  my  friend,  thongh 
CMm™.  ?kP'".''  '"  y?^  head-Zharp  a.  Beauty 
ftteele  »  alniMt.  There',  rascals  in  the  river-Bide  drinkinff. 
T^l^e,  that  don't  let  the  left  hand  know  what  the  rfgH 

rJifZ  ^T  """^    ^  °*^*'"    '"■»'  anybody,"  said    the 

l!Xtou"ch  .'.s'  7"  "'  '\'  ^°^  ""^^'^^  »'  the  land! 
lords  touch.     "So  I  can  take  care  of  myself  even  if  T 

The  l3r  "a  t^'l  "^  ^"""'J'  Steele's,  wZver  he  l"^ 
sav  ChaKr"f  *'^-  "  ^""'^'^  °-'y  -'^'"•''^^P.  they 
thLt"  hiLf  ♦  1"  """  V'^'^y";  hi,  office  was  over 
there !  —he  pointed  across  the  street.     "  He  went  wron/ 

h^r"  ''.T  *°?  °fte»-that  wasn't  my  fan  t^^ 
had  an  eye  like  a  hawk,  and  you  couldn't  read  it  Now 
I  can  read  your  eye  like  a  book.  There's  a  UtZ 
^P™?  «>.  "'^ieu'.  Hie  eyes  were  Sard  AnteJ-ice 
HehSatr  "",1"°  fi'hing'under-fro^e  to  the  b^d 
of  the  S?  T  ^"^  ''''^, "  «r°»''<="t-^'"^-  He's  at  the  bottom 
Ja^J    I^'^'-^noe.  leaving  a  bad  job  behind  him     Have 

salwn  door.  It .  Sunday,  but  stolen  waters  are  sweet, 
tha^kyS!"^*'"  ^"^  '^°°^  ^''  head.  "I  don't  drink. 
tr^ellfnglrThr    ^°"'™  ^^"^  l--^*-     You've  been 

"gIL*'°ot  ?* '""^  ^^^'  ""^  t™^elled  all  night." 

"I  am  going  back  to-morrow." 

"On  business?" 

acrSSsS'-*"^  ^'"°"'  involuntarily  at  the  sign 

p'/aps"?'^""""*"''  "'"'   "'^  ^°°^-      "^^y^^'-^  husines.. 
"A  lawyer's  biisines '  — yes." 
"Ah,  if  Charley  Steele  was  here ! " 

"1  have  as  good  a  lawyer  as " 

The  landlord  laughed  scornfully.    "  They're  not  made. 
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^  there',  the  «,oonTUnlte' ^ "'"^'"'^ '    ^h 
With  a  nod  he  turned  Tnd  wen^ir,„*ru«l"'''fir  ^  M«« 
The  Fori?ott«n  lf»_  ,  t  wto  the  house. 

the  side  .tS  a"  d'SloWt  tW  "^  *••«'*-«'.  1 
Bass,  and  turned  into  he  .m^',  fj,"  <""?•  *«  The  BI, 
was  stirring.  He  at  once  1/  'f''"V»'d.  A  stablen 
jet  apart  for  them,  l,wtLTfj/°«^  '"to  a  little  t 
betaking  hiniMlf  fcoTlJfJ.       ^®^  ^'■°™  the  kitchen  i 

hotel,  orVrtei^fLf"tec':'''^     "■"  ^-"'f" 

'onnd  the  room  abstSv'^'V  ^^^^^^  ^«  iJ 
crippled  man  in  a  hoS  o?k  ^^'""  """ting  of 
Chaudiire  Valley.  HTtlt  fil^™-".?  ^"'"ge  «  tl 
housi»  on  the  hill.  iS  thlr?.*  A'  '^  *  'hiver  of  a  whi 
done  /,efore  in  his  Hfe''pi°Ji'r ««'!''''  he  had  Tev- 
»ali,„d  that  he  had  no  m^i?*^ .  •  "^  *''*'  «*'*et.  he  h- 
wybcvJ,  within  these  prS/^'^r  ."P""  -^phir^gf 
place  ^as  « tomb  to  him        ^''  °*  "'«  P^t  l&e.    'rh 

the  meaning  of  it  all  S*  "/.^^f^  ""-J  h^^od  and  m?]; 
his  mtejlect  he  had  ],^ZZ  ''*'^°ed  npon  him.     ThrourrI 
he  had  never  kntl'^er  Te't"'.^'  '^^^'^^'^ 
the  mass,  and  despised  them  1.     ^  *^°^«^^  °f  men  ■„ 
d'"o.>s  duplication^  ardtheTrtw'l  °^  '}"'"  ""J"''- 
he  had  never  kno;n  one  mTn  o^r^'""'  ''''»'^'"«»'««  i   b„t 
subtler,  surer  divin..tion  of  "he  hL^     Tr"'^''  ^""^  *h^ 
made  servants  and  lure,  of  M,  „T;-   ""  ""^"«ct  h.->,l 
for  even  his  every  ca.o  ;  f^^T^T  ^""^  ^'^  hea.f, 
"nd  selfish   command  of  \nlhJi  r"'"  '^°"  ''y  ^''  •• 
..uchmaWepo.iblepo".,3S^iS|  in  «,,,.,:, 
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In  this  little  back  parlour  it  cauie  to  him  with  toM^n 

fo«e  how.  long  ago.  he  h«l  cut  him.el    oFfrom  «? 

claim  upon  hi.  fe7low.-not  only  by  hi.  oondnrt    hnt 

woman  he  had  ^^'^J'^^KtLT'^^^  tr 

pluck  at  he  angry  flesh/  Ther,  flashed  Si.  h'rmin^ 
in  sympathetic  sensation  a  piotur.'.  It  was  th^  a„  f  Jin™ 
on  the  river,  before  which  le  u^d  ^ZZfLfXl       1 

w.tchthemen  naked  to  thewLt'^thhu^iTry'aSia'nd 
r^r,annng  faces,  toiling  in  the  red  plare,  tie  triZhZmer^ 
om-^H.lj  pounding  npon  the  Rlow&g  n^etal.  T  0^^! 
It  hod  suggested  picture,  of  Sods  and  H«n  i  -^  .  ^7°^ 
in  the  workshops^f  the  plK  world  sSle-'i'".^ 
.machinery  of  being  seemed  to  be  t^^g  in  "the  Uttf 
an  awakened  conscience,  to  the  making  of  .  !n.„     ?* 

treto^^s^'T^inif  '''  "^«  wrtfngt^wZin 

?r?o1i^/''"V^  -    «'-  -^^  Kafttn  i,  y  hr m™ 
isTar^e    b.Vfh     '.''  ^^''''^'^T'''"'  '"'°  *""  '     The  wo"d 
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n  !' ,  I 


.  !•   '  .1. 


::^ii.;,l|:i.^llii 


with  satisfaotion  thif  ^.n!  ""T^  °'"-  -^e  rea 
must  pa«s  theinn      T^       •    ^"^^^  ''"■"''■g  from  2 

in  her  ^ay  from  the  Wn>  .  ^'"■';:  ^'"'=-  This  street 
For  this  Kok  he  hTd  cL  °"r'°°^-»'''°°«l°° 
that  which  wouU  save  BosT«'^  '  """^  '°  '*' 

thing  should  hapjen":  £•"'' ifctd '^ ='  "  " 
on  his  mind     Thnro  »„=  °  "^"  oeen  erei 

very  own,  which  would  rnh""^  *°  «^'""  *»«'  ^^''^t  ^"^ 
indeed.  "'"^  ™^  ''°  o°«  and  serve  her  v 

saidSLdf"^  '^  ^  *•■«  ---  o-  the  mantel. 
a  thlSetmie^who"  ^S  aT'thf "''' ^«*  '  ^' 

&^'ThaSw^;i.rm:iK^^^^^^^ 

?r^K^^'i^£;\S^as^;^2 

in  sheer  disgust,  I  shodd  hi™  t"  VT  ''"  '°  P"'*'^  "^a 
that  helped  me  up  I  lhnnw\  ^"^  ^^f  ^  ladder  dow 
to  myself."  ^'        """"'^  ''''^«  sacrificed  everythin 

-iXlitlh^ghX^t^bi  ^"  ^  --^-  '^ 
quarrelUng  doCT  in  th«  ti      1  ^*«?'«-yard  towards  th 

on  earth.  ^  ^''^  ^^^'  'ock  he  might  give 

my'^frieS  atinyllS  Tf  °»  '°  ^''^  ^"8-  "Ah, 
Portugais  is  here      it         ^  ^"°,'^  J'°"  e^'T  one.     .Jo 

you.  Sybils  and  you,°crou&''ro''/°".'  ft'"^"  ^°^ 
every  one.  I  heard  you  as  I  .«!«?  °° l^ """^  ' y°" 
dears.     Ah,  von  know  m»  !u"^  ^''°°'  ^^ass,  beaut' 

yon  forcom'i^g"  You  haveTolfrf  •'  ^'''  «°^  We/, 
h.v.  come  to^etch^-ntTo^rfrerrtT'C 
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paws  of  one  of  the  dogs  wa-  on  her  shouiii  n,  and  his  nose 
was  in  her  hair. 

Charley  heard  her  word,,  /or  tl-e  w.ndow  wa3  open, 
and  he  listened  and  watched  now  with  an  infinite 
relief  m  his  look.  Her  face  was  half  turned  towards 
him.  "was  pale— very  pale  and  sad.  It  was  Rosalie 
as  of  old-thank  God,  as  of  old!-but  more  beanti- 
herlTOk         *°"'''""S   sadness,  the  far-off  longing,  of 

"  I  n">8t  go  and  see  your  master,"  she  said  to  the  doM 
Down— down,  Lazybones ! "  " 

There  was  no  time  to  lose— he  must  not  meet  her  here. 

He  went  into  the  oater  hall  hastily.     The  servant  was 

passing  through.     "If  any  one  asks  for  Jo  Portngais  " 

he  said,  "say  that  I'll  be  back  to-morrow  momine— I'm 

going  across  the  river  to-day." 
"Certainly  M'sieu',"  said  the  girl,  and  smiled  because 

01  the  piece  of  silver  he  put  in  her  hand. 
As  he  heard  the  side-door  open  he  stepped  through  the 

front  doorway  into  the  street,  and  disappeared  round  a 

comer.  '^'^ 
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CHAPTER  XL VII 

ONE   WAS  TAKEN  AXD  THE  OTHER  LEFT 

had  been  growing  on  her  f„  tM«°'  °5  '''^  1?^%^^ 

watching  beside  her  father     Sh5  ^  f  ""*  ''"*  '"'P^' 

a  cheerful  word  for  the  ;nnr        ^"^  "'7^^' "  «"""«  « 

tungnpon  her  face,  twCr  Zin/  ''"'?*'  "'" 

but  givingita  aweet  WRvTfJ    1.-1  ^  ^^^^  "»  co'o 

than  one  young  doctor  of  fhlV^'-.  ^""^^  ^^'  ^'«^«  «' 

she  showed  no  more  than  a  f^'Sf"'^  ^°'  ^'«""'  '""^e^, 

self-consciousneTs      FoT  hou«  ^  ^  f^nkness,  free  frc 

beside  her  sleeping  father  hr^!."""'^  ''*  »  r«^«> 

Charley."    As  in  a  trln~     >•  ^^'^''""^'^  the  water 

his  bench,  bent  ov^r  hkw    t  ''°'''''  "««  ''''"  «it«°g  < 

his  head  to  look  aZsi  to  t^.'■^.T  "S^  "^'^  ^^^l^ 

hand  than  hers  sorted  letl:rs  nor*""""''  "''^"  '^^'''^^ 

money  left  by  her  mother  dSlKfLr''  ^'-  *'' 
for  she  knew  that  the  life  shrso  t^nH  i  u^  •"?  *°*'«t" 
not  outlast  the  gold  which  I«nJ^hi''^''''*™''«'''^°«'' 
chain  of  being.  ThisTa.t  illnt^^  .T^/"'  *''«  t^^ao"' 
the  salvation  of  her  mndtu''-'"^"*/'-'^'''^  »>«« 
Maybe  it  had  been  thesavL  nf  T""^  ?^  ''«'  ''ealtL. 
a  curious  contemn"  of  life  ™l«  ,  ""  1°"''"  ^°''  "'  """^ 
loved  it  so  eagedyand  f„nr%T"  ^^'^^''^  who  had 
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and  her  eve.  At  first  there  had  been  a  timid  shrinking, 
but  soon  her  father  and  herself  were  brighter  and  better 
for  the  old  Inshwoman's  presence,  and  she  began  to 
take  comfort  in  Mrs.  Flynn. 

Mrs    Flynn   gave   hopefulness  to  whatever  life  she 
touched,  and  Bosahe,  buoyant  and  hopeful  enough  bv 
nature,  responded  to  the  living  warmth  and  the  religion 
ot  lite  in  the  Irishwoman's  heart. 
;''Tis  worth  the  doin'  ivery  bit  of  it,  darlin',  the  hither 
*ne  swate,  the  hard  an'  the  aisy,  the  rough  an'  the 
srnooth,  the  good  an'  the  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Flynn  to  her 
this  very  Easter  morning.     "  Even  the  avil  is  worth  doin'. 
if  so  be   twas  not  mint,  an'  the  good  is  in  yer  heart  in 
the  ind  an  ye  do  be  turmn'  to  the  Almoighty,  repentin' 
an  glad  to  be  aloive:  provin'  to  Him  'twas  worth  while 
makin   the  world  an'  you,  to  want,  an'  worry,  an'  work 
an   play,  an   pick  the  flowers,  an'  bleed  o'  the  thorns! 
an  dhnnk  the  sun,  an'  ate  the  dust,  an'  be  lovin'  all  the 
T.fr\    ■^'J'   *''**»  '*•   darlin',"    persisted    Mrs.    Flynn 
tis  lovin    all  the  way  makes  it  aisier.     There's  mannv 
kinds  o  love.     There's  lad  an'  lass,  there's  maid  an'  man 
An    that  last  is   spnng,  an'  all  the   birds  sinrin'.  an' 
Bhtorms  now  an    thin  an'  siparations,  an'  misthrust  an' 
God  in  hivin  bein'  that  aisy  wid  ye  for  bein'  fools  an' 
children,  an  bringin  ye  thegither  in  the  ind,  if  so  be  ve 
.0  be  lovin  as  man  an'  maid  should  love,  wid  all  yer 

that  s  the  love  that  lasts,  if  it  shtarts  right.  Shure  it 
doesn  t  always  shtart  wid  the  sun  shinin'  '  Will  ve 
marry  me?    says  Teddy  Flynn  to  me.     'I  will,'  says  I. 

Then  1 11  come  back  from  Canaday  to  futch  ye,'  says  he 
wid  a  tear  in  hi,  eye.  'For  what's  a  man  in  ould  Ireland 
that  has  a  head  for  annythmg  but  puttaties !  There's  land 
free  in  Canaday.  an'  T'm  goin'  to  make  a  home  for  ye, 
Mary,  sa^s  he,  wavin'  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  air.  <  Are 
ye,  thin  ?  says  I.  He  goes  away  that  night,  an'  the  next 
mornin  I  have  a  lether  from  him,  sayin'  he's  shtartin* 
that  day  for  Canaday.  He  hadn't  the  heart  to  tell  me 
to  me  face  Fwhat  do  I  do  thin  ?  I  begs,  borrers,  Tn' 
stales,  an   I  raiched  that  ship  wan  minSt  befor.  Bhe 
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for  twenty  years  bLsed  iS.  r  j  f""'  *°  '''«  Jov«  of 

eveiy  expression,  ears  that  wS  J  ''«°g^y  watct 
t.on ;  for  she  was  LearinrLl  >„  "^  f  "Sferly  every  infl, 
it  did  not  seem  stranl^to  w '^Z  '"°'her's  love,  a 
fe^d  and  fot,  shouKteL'  /**  "  "°'"'"''  °''^'  « 

hJs^^dtxraiftriof/'^^p'i'"  «'>--  e 

overflow  of  her  eyes    whe^fW     "'''   ^'""""^   '"^   ti 

cable  loss  upon  h/r     Then  it  w„    ^^u  "  f  °=«  «*  ''^ev 

P  tiful  loneliness,  that  her  Vver-^he°™"'  \^'  °^  '""'  "^ 

died  for-seemed  to  have  dpI»^^T.  ™*V''«  ''""'d  hai 

a  sudden  hatred  agdnsut  rS^  J^«° '* -«  th. 

away  as  swiftly  as  it  came  hwl?    ^  ""  ''^'■— '°  ^^  ^wer 

tale  of  We.  h^s  passi^^"  e'^o  5^  "Ha^  °'  ""''  ''?^'- 

any  one  but  yon  in  all  mv  lifl  P™.i-    »*?  "«^«''  love, 

was  that  letter  frorffliL    'v\     ^^^  "'="'  t^^^" 

hour  -vhen  the  greatest  m^^w  T-^'"^  ^^''^  t^^^t  in  th( 

he  would  give  it^X&hejftter  J°  •'  "J!"'*  '"'  ^^^ 

even  sorrow,  passed  from  her  and  h^*-"'  ^''.*'"^'''  ^""^t, 

tnred  the  hour  when,  dislise  and!     "■  "°T"*''°"  Pi"' 
step  forward  before  all  tf eWorld    '/''^''y ^"'^''d, he  would 

Evantnrel  to  be  my  wife  "    n«  ■^\l^^'  "'  ^''^^  Rosalie 
that  swayed  her  IttLs    ilT.  f'  ^"^'^  °*  «°'°«°n 
be^g;  she  trusted  him  crpletely'"'  ^''^''  P*"^  "*  i-o' 
herX"  t?.?S\t%afe  ^r^y  «^temoo„ 
not  been  to  confes  ion  as  was  ha^S'T*'''"'^''  '^'  ^'^ 
The  impulse  towards  itlad  Ll       *^  T  ^^'  ^V- 
was  not  her  own    and  th«\,     ?  ^*''*  ''"*  ''er  secret 
reUef  to  her  fuU  heart  w»»     PT"""'*  ''"^''-e   to   give 
man.     Her  soullL  ht"  wn°  W  tv  '  ''^  *'"'"»'■»  ^'^^^ 
was  his  as  well  as  hers     She'knl  tf  TT  °^  *"•"'  l"-* 
just  judge  between  ^"^'^  *^''"  ^l^^  was  the  onlv 

thft^l  SctirrdLtrh'' ^..'="1^  «"^^^^ 
aone.  and  that  as  M.  t^f  ^on'^^ViWL" 
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taken  back  to  Chaudiere  (he  never  .aid  to  die.  thonrt 

h«^inn^r  ''^t:"t  ^".'■'^  '"•°'^)'  l"*  might  nowTafe 
the  journey,  partly  by  river,  nartly  bv  land      It  .«^l 

to  the  delighted  and^xcited-EoBLie^haTjotegaU 
had  been  sent  to  her  as  a  errprise,  and  that  hifteam  of 
dogs  was  to  take  her  father  back.  °* 

SnnSL^'ft''^  ^""^  ^"*.^"''',  ''^'^  '^»  beautiful,  wonderful 
Sunday  afternoon  «„d  talked  cheerfully,  and  laughed  a 
httle   and  told  M   Evanturel  of  the  doga,  and  toother 

their  golden  purple,  beyond  which,  in  the  valley  of  th^ 
Chaudifere  was  their  little  home.  With  hXther's 
hand  in  hers  the  girl  dreamed  dreams  agab  and  i? 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  the  very  Rosalie  Eva^tSrel  of 
old  whose  thoughts  were  bounded^  a  riverind  a  hm  . 
post-office  and  a  church,  a  catechism  and  a  few  score  of 
books.  Here  n  the  crowded  city  she  had  com!  to  be  a 
woman  who  bitterly  shaken  in  soul,  knew  We\  suffer! 
3,-;  tw^'^'  ^""°^  *''«  P*^'  fe'^  monTh     readS 

S  ;u  f  ■i^'^P^r'  ^°''  ■»  ^^^T  one  she  found  some- 
thmg  that  said  "You  have  felt  that."  In  these Tnl 
months  she  had  learned  more  than  she  had  known  o? 
learned  in  all  her  previous  life. 

As  she  sat  looking  out  into  the  eastern  sky  she  became 
conscious  of  voices,  and  of  a  group  of  peopVwh™. 
slowly  down  the  ward,  sometTmes  speaking  to  theTk 
TdZlt^i.  ^i  ""^  "°*  "  ^^"•'^''l  visitors- day.  but  o^e 
Bunering  to  bring  some  flowers  and  distribute  booka 
Rosalie  had  always  been  absent  at  this  hour  before  for 
he  shrank  from  strangers;  but  today  she  had  stayed  on 

went  h5;  h  ^*  r''"'^  °°.''''°^  *°^«'  ^^o  o^«e  anS 
went     Her  heart  was  over  the  hills,  and  the  only  tie  she 

If  she  liHnr''  ths  poor  cripple  whose  hand  s'Le  heS 
It  she  did  not  resent  the  visit  of  these  kindly  stranmre 
she  resolutely  held  herself  apart  from  the  obieot  of  tS 
visit  with  a  sense  of  distance  and  cold  di'Sity.  If  she 
had  giyan  Charley  something  of  herself  Z  had  in 
turn  taken  something  fix,m  him,  something  t^rh^r 
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tSa  SIOflT  OF  WAT 


her  the  pride  of  sel f  ™^,     •  *  ^*^°"®  d<"fe'»-ee,  had 

-her  great  love  for  one  m„.      ''*''  ^eld  nt  armVle 
Now,   as  the  vbito°'^""''«^«her  nvuluerable. 

toward9them,but8tinsat  h^r.v"'  '^^  '"'^   "»' 
out  across  the  hills  in  rnJl  f      u'"  °"  ^'^''  ^^and,  loo 

father's  fingers  prlhe^st'ff  toT^'T-     ^''^  f"" 

i-^^fi-1,.  f.  thUh^t-j^Lt-rh^^i^if, 

bef'%"h"5StuLf"',T''^''"^ 
Btopped,  there  was  whisperirinH^ff-  P"'  "''.  '^e  i 
«ay.  "Rather  rude'"  Z™^„t?  "'T'''^  heard  a  v< 
plain! "-the  first  a  woman's  th''  ^>  '^''"''^'J'  th 
another  voice,  clear  Tnd^coW  ^/'"=°"'^  "^  '"'"''«•  Tl 
to  her  father  "They  tellif;  T^'"""  nioduiated,  s 
time,  and  have  .adZch  paK  ^Yo,  "'•^,'1^'°  ^^«  »  '^ 
am  sure."  P*''''     "u  will  be  glad  to  go 

BoutTofiTfliL'tsro^^^  ''-■ .«°-  ^-"' 

iome  lost  tone  she  knew     Of  wW  'T  u'*  "  ^"^"^S  °o 

remind  her  ?    She  tu^'<w1  i.   ''j**'  °^  T''^'"-  ''^  this  voi 

cold  blue  eyes  lookingSr  K.eT™"^  ""l/^"^"^*  *^ 

own,  handsome  and  still  andV,  .1    •       T"'  '''"^^'"  *han  h: 

Pew  gusts  of  passion  or  °f  fe'V  P''"='^  ^°^t  of  wa 

face.     The  figure  was  sham'w^  Tu  ^  P^'"''^  ^'"•"^s  th 

bonnet  was  perfectTthe  hS^M  V^^  "7^^*  ^a^hioa,  th 

prettily  gloved.    Polite  rh^l  'i"'"^  '""^  books  wa 

and  c/ns^crated  ev  4  moH^  "  O '"!"''' '"  ^'^  ""»«- 

resented  this  fine  epit^me^f  .n"  ^I^!.  ""^^^^t,  IJosaH, 

chanty.monger,herse&th?c.nUorant7-  ^^^  -"«f" 
She  saw  the  whispering,  she  S  th?  ""^.f  r-SS-«tet 

of  interest,  and  she  met  the  1;.  -''""'''"^'^  "'^^J'-i^' 
courtesy.  The  other  r^^  It  VT''  .^^^  '^i**  c"" 
'^^B^^ly  Paying  srnn:\t&:Tb.:^,^''  "^   "^  ' 


/..i'STn  m  f t?tit'  ^*  ^°"'  ^''*''-  >"  •-"-    H, 

She  bowed,  and  set  her  ij;  h^n^^T'-'^"  d««beration. 
her  father,  she  saw  that  h7w„  ♦'  ""S"?"?  to  glance  at 
Flashing  ;  Jook  of  love  at  hi^T^'i  ^-y  »'«■•  banner, 
"uder  hTs  head,  and  aW  to  hi'  '^^.^^i^^^^^^  the  pillow 
"He  is  better  now.  ttnk  you  "  ^""'"°"*'  '"  ^  ^°^^°^<^. 

Then  added  hastlfor  s  tsal  f  ^•"  '°.  '^'"^  *°  ''''"?" 
eyes :  "  We  can  have  mJn^^  f  ■ ""? "^  '°°^  ">  Rosalie  » 
we  cannot  be  friend?  wTh?  1""^^'  "'  ^°°''«.  though 
g<^betweens  of  humaniry  "       *  '"^"'-     ^"'^^^  ^re  the 

pa.tKwtt/;r  ie^  then  grew  shghtly 

her  now.  but  ^orLTeZX.T'7  ^'T  f''''' ^'^'"''''^ 
hdls  seemed  to  say  theTe  th^n„»^  ^T^  ^"^P  "''er  the 
voice  from  over  the  hillshad  £1^  ?.'""'-  ^  '"'"''*«>? 
very  words.  '  ''^  '"''^  *hem  to  her —  these 

4^Sh'ornornsrtJr  r » ■■  «•>«  «ud  ,«««,.  ■•  and 

pnl';asXV°ttr7wo^^^^^^^^  ?•]  ,*  ^-^  of  s„r. 

should  have  her  wirs TboTt  her    l^  R„^^  *'^"  '^''^"'^i^™ 

"Have  yon  many  friends  her!?-?     •'f'*''^'Treted  it. 

"■eant  to  "be  kindly  and  padc"      T?"^  '"'"  ^''^  ^°''=«. 

ofa^hrroir•'°-*^y•I-"'^er^^S^d^hecold«,ho 

to'htSLtXlc^ll  S^/V"«^^e- de^ 
n-an  to  whom  she  sapped  ?h„  ™^-  ®.''«  '"^^-J  "'« 
""'y  too  glad  to  le  tWst  of  7\?^>J;  "he  wag 
e^e>7  trace  of  Chariev  L.!  V      ^'^**  '""^  *«»»  cover 

-c^tedontevi^Seof  aJ'',?"'"'  ^''^  ^""'-^  f"*^'' 
«y  particle  of  association:  yet  his  influence 
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on  her  had   been  so  irreat  that  ah.   ■    ■ 
.baorbed  some  of  hU  fdT^ntsi.a  tllZ^^^i 
voice,  in  his  manner  of  BDeakinir     TnJ.^.i,    u  j 
repeated  phrases  he  had  used      ^"       "^"^  "'"'  ""^  ' 
"Beyond  the  hills,"  said  Kosalie,  turning  awav 
Is  It  not  strange  ? "  said  the  vo  ce     '  "rhaUrthe  i 
of  one  of  the  books  I  have  just  brought-C*  "<!«/ 

Rosalie  inclined  her  head.     It  would  mnlr.  i,., 
pe&o1he.t;f  LSleT  ™^"'  '^  ^'""«' '--' 

thiTdt^igfrRoX'iT^rJ.  TstJ':^*;:  tir. 

dow  again,  long  after  the  vi.itorVhad  disLpe^ed  f 
words,  "I  wonder-I  wonder-I  wonder I'TeTbeat 
in  her  brain  It  was  absurd  that  this  woman  sho 
remind  her  of  the  tailor  of  Chaudiere.  °' 

buddenly  she  was  roused  by  her  father's  voice      "  TI 
18  beautiful_ah,  but  beautiful,  Rosalie !"  ^ 

and  a  larger  spiritual  itinerary  I  It  would  \eH  tl 
vnthdrawafron.  the  ruder  activities  giv^TLn^se^u 
Also  for  these,  so  often,  is  granted  a  greatTlZ  2 

Jae  looted  at  Rosalie  with  an  unnatural  brishtuess  i, 
»  mome^  been  all  compensation  to  me,"  he  said,  afte, 
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•  Mb.  ""gnten ,    ^^  answered,  choking  back 

n  t^£;  tf -nt  tJ  "*  r-'  ^^•^  --'«*• 

She  arranged  £is  pUlow  and   '/"^  ^"^*<^  °°  "«  "de. 
hii  comfort.  ^       '  *°^  ""^J"'*'"!  tt«  bedclothes  to 

heSdt^^iia  J|3J;,".  T'^h  •  f«»t  hand,  he  drew 
She  patted  his  hand  « ti  i,  ?.T^-^J^ '  G°od-night ! " 
He  was  already  half  ».i         "o' «"ght  yet,  fathe^" 

ag^n,andfe,ir^;'Ip'sZp    "  «°°<^-^''* ' "  he  said 

hal  llidlowT  a'  ttd  °li.'",^  '--'^  *"•  ^^  he 
brain-of  her  father  "f  the  wnl*^*"  T'\  ^""^  '"  h« 
of  her  lover  over  the'hnis  C  „"°  "^^  ^"^^"'^  '^^i 
her  agaia-a  far-off  mockerT  Sl^^"  '  ^"^  '""°e  *<> 
mechanically  and  turned  oveT'the!?  "^^"^  *•■«  '»°'' 
eye,  were  riveted  to  a  ml  On^T"-  ^'.*"*^y  ^er 
word  JEattfen  P^*^"      O"  "  ''as  written  the 

andTh:  Efngtr  br^e""'  The  word  iTaM/e^. 
back  to  the  day  Ihen  8l,«  t.T  T'  "^^^  her  mind  ran 
Kathleen  ? "    ^        °  '''^  ''^  ^"d  to  Chariey.  "  Who  is 

Fo£trw"f«.^,'^«^Jt,^^at  should  she  do, 
Go  to  the  young  surgeon  who  hi/"''  "^^^  ^^^  ''as? 
ask  him  who  she  was  fndso  Wr„fi,  *,«'°'npa°ied  them, 
concerning  her  lover  ?  ^  *''*  "'*''  *°  the  myste:,; 

contiSo?iwothint-Sf"''°°  =h«  became  sharply 
her  father's  heavy  Stht^^^^ 

leaned  over  her  father's  tfan^TPl^^  f^  ^°^'  «he 
Then  she  turned  to  thrfriIten?A/'^-'''°';'y  «*  him. 
"Go  for  the  priest,"  shfslid  «  ff  "'^''T.' ^"-  %°°- 
*•  I'll  send  some  one  -"m^'  ■  .^^  "  .^y»»»- 
"aid  the  old  woman,and  hu^edTti?"*  ^^  ^°"'  ^''^^<" 
swgeon  for  a  messenger  ''^  """"  "^  the  young 

lont'iou^ey'Xr  ^°'^'  ^''^  «^PP'«  "«*  out  upon  a 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII 

"WHERE  THE  TREE  OF  UFE  18  BLOOMINQ— 

As  Charley  walked  the  bank  of  the  great  river  bv 
city  where  h.8  old  life  lay  dead,  he  strumrM  wit^ 
new  We  which-Iong  or  /hort-muBt  he„Kh  bel< 
to  the  villago  ',<   the  woman  he  loved.  .  .      Bnt  m 

i  .,T?       ■  V.    *^°"«^  ^^  '""J  b«en  shown  the  Promii 

"  On  the  other  side  of  Jordan, 
In  the  sweet  fields  of  Eden, 
Where  the  tree  of  life  is  bloomilM. 

There  is  rest  for  you. 

TheiB  is  rust  for  the  veary, 

There  is  rest  for  the  weary, 

There  is  rest  for  the  weary, 

There  is  rest  for  j-ou." 

In  the  uttermost  comer  of  his  intelligence  he  felt  wil 

nKT°i:*?h*'  '''""^''  befalling, fhe  end  of  aU  w 
not  tar  oS.    In  the  exercise  of  new  faculties  whinh  U 

whi:  t^r,'a  tr'  *•""'/''•  --ftoSet;: 

J      T  ,  **  °°*  ^^'  and  recognised  what  waa  nr 
proved.     Labour  of  the  baud,  trouble,  sorTow  a^"pe 

hL^'  tT*^'°?  ^Tt"?'*^'  ^"^  "''^^  and  s^plffie 
pSceof  ambi?Z'*'?r'^  his  intelligence,  and  taken  th 

Senon^  dutl  wV  i^"  ""^  '/V''  ^^'""S^  *he  lens  oi 
personal  duty,  which  required  that  the  thinjr  nearest  te 
one's  hand  should  be  done  first  ^ 

But  M  foreboding  pressed  upon  him  there  came  th. 
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thought  of  what  shoald  come  •fter— to  Rn«U-      v 

InA.     R         •"^.v.""  •"»'»«  «»orifioed  to  her  fathe?J 

fl.i-r    *    i  .  !'^^  ®''«°  ^O""  an  honr,  a  knocking  at 

He  wl°/  J  ^""/"'^  ''"""^''^  shrank  from  the^houlht 
l^^would  have  to  enter  the  place  like  a  thief  TnThe 

Yet  for  RosaUe  he  mnst  take  the  risk-he  must  go. 
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DHAPTER    XLIX 


THE  OPEN  OATB 


It  WM  ft  still  night,  and  the  moon,  dflicately  briffht,  in 
forth  that  radiance  which  makes  spiritual  to  the  e 
the  coarsest  t  iiiig.  Inside  tho  white  house  on  the  hill  i 
was  dark.  Sleep  liad  settlod  on  it  long  before  midnigl 
tor,  on  the  morrow,  its  master  and  mistress  hoped  to  mal 
a  journey  to  the  valley  of  the  Chaudiere,  where  the  Pa.8i( 
^\a.j  was  bein^'  performed  by  habitants  and  Indians  Tl 
desire  to  see  the  play  had  become  an  infatuation  in  tl 
minds  of  the  two,  eager  for  some  interest  to  relieve  tl 
monotony  of  •  happy  life. 

But  as  all  slept,  a  figure  in  the  dress  of  •  hahitm 
moved  through  the  passages  of  the  house  stealthily,  v. 
with  an  assurance  unusual  in  the  thief  or  housebreake 
In  the  darkest  passages  his  step  was  sure,  and  his  ban 
fastened  on  latch  or  door-knob  with  perfect  precisioi 
He  came  at  last  into  a  large  hallway  flooded  by  the  moot 
pae.  watchful,  his  beard  frosted  by  the  light.  In  tli 
Btillne«  of  his  tread  and  the  composed  sorrow  of  his  fao 
he  seemed  like  one  long  dead  who  "revisits  the  glimpse 
of  the  moon.  "      *^ 

At  last  he  entered  a  room  the  door  of  which  stood  wii]( 
open.  In  this  room  had  been  begotten,  or  had  had  exer 
cise  whatever  of  him  wasworth  approving  in  the  days  befor. 

J  ?v  •  }^7'^  ?  P'*"^  °^  ^°°°^^  """i  "ta'nes  and  tapestry, 
and  the  dark  oak  was  nobly  smutched  of  Time  This 
sombre  oaken  wall  had  been  handed  down  throuirh  four 
generations  from  the  man's  great-grandfather :  the  breath 
of  generations  had  steeped  it  in  human  association. 

iintenng,  he  turned  for  an  instant  with  clenched  hands 
to  look  at  another  door  across  the  hall.  Bdtind  that  door 
no 
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were  two  oeople  who  de«pi,ed  bii  memory,  who  conspired 
to  forget  U  very  „.u»e.     Thi,  hou.e  7a»  the  woS 
for  he  had  given  ,t  to  her  the  day  he  died.      But  th« 
•he  could  hve  there  with  nil  the  old  associations   with 
meu.or.es  that,  however  bitter,  however  sSng   hl^  a 

nafn  Thl^'T  '''"'^^ }^''>  hi'-  «""1  with  a  hnrro^ng 
pain.  There  she  was  whow  he  had  spared-hlmself  • 
whose  happmess  had  lain  in  hi,  handi,  and  1  riTad 
g.von  It  to  her.  Yet  her  very  existence  robbed  hm- 
h     own  ^P'""*'"'  """^  """^"  ""'"^f"'  "^  lif«  d""-"  than 

1119   UiTlIt 

Kathleen  lay  asleep  in  that  room-he  fancied  he  could 

,u  betn^^'^H  '"^'/"r^^-  >y  "'"  '"'"■"*"'  °»  ♦he  hill. 
■I.  bejond  the  point  of  pines,  in  a  little  cottage  which 
he  could  see  from  the  great  window,  lay  Kosalie  w  ?h 

tt:^  irnfTf"  ri  Tl  '='■'"'''•  '-K'-'S  fo^  morn  ngTnd 
the  stir  of  life  to  help  her  to  forget 

whi.h\!i.  T  ^«^'«tmg  this  tortnre-chamber,  from 
^s^a  man  goes  from  a  tomb  where  his  dead  lie  unfor^ 

yJlLf"^  \"  **'*^'  '"t"*  "'''"'y  '«='-°^«  the  room,  and 
>n  ttMrf  -f^T?  °'''' .*"'''''  *°"'=''^''  »  hidden  spring 
i  li  tl  i/^        l_'l'e  spring  snapped ;  the  panel  creakeS 

he  mil  ™  *  ru'""'^  ^'  '""•""^  *°  >"•"  thot  the  noise 
he  n>ade  must  be  heard  ,n  every  part  of  the  house,  so  sen- 

o  ,nlTJ"K  T-  '°  t'P  '"'^  'h«  "'«■«=«  0°  ^Wch  the 
k  en  w  ^,f°''"';  u-H^  *"">'''^  ••°'"'^  to  the  doorway  to 
hsten  before  he  put  his  hand  within  the  secret  place.  ^ 

tJr V'  "°  T''^  ^^"  *""'°^'^  »>"  attention  to  the 
table     Drawing  forth  two  packets  with  a  pasp  of  relief 

ceedd  "?  '"  l^'  P°'='^«*'  ^""''  '''*''  extremeVa  e  pr<> 
ceeded  to  close  the  panel.     By  rubbing  the  edges  of  the 

abTBfn''l^^Tfu^'°'"  ?  "="«"«  °"  the  tablf,  he  was 
came  Lrn*'""  P""''  '"  ^"^"''«-  B«t  as  the  spring 
nTheroZ'  A^'T'"'  ^"ddenly  conscious  of  a  preseni 
oand«om"  A  tf«'-P?^^'"l  through  him.  He  turned 
roand  softly,  quickly.  He  was  in  the  shadow  and  near 
peat    wmiow-curtains.    and    hi      fingers    instinctively 
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realised  th«t,>^'   ^*''   *'    ^^"^^^    'ook^d    closer 
lome  old  nof«  !^^      '^  P'^'^r^  ^  '■'«  l'°°««  tad  touch 

liglit  lone  on  her  fLe'  "iZ  ''°,T  *°  ^T    "^^^  »'°°" 

anJ:'curioufse"„°eTco°n?  "'"'' -'^°'«'^''«  "^  "-i"" 

he  was  ready  to  fly  from  he^TT         h>s  presence,  as 
hall    He  fdWed  stn%  '^°°""'^'  •"'  »'^^*^  <''"^"  »''« 

"W  •  Pa^  S^nl     •  """»"»■«»"•.  where,  open- 
«W  •  PW  <tf  Fnach  wmdowf,  she  pa««ed  out  on  to 
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the  lawn.  He  followed,  not  more  than  a  dozen  paces 
behind  her.  His  safety  lay  in  getting  outside,  where  he 
con'.d  easily  hide  among  the  bushes,  should  some  one  else 
appear  and  an  alarm  be  raised. 

She  crossed  the  lawn  swiftly,  a  white,  ghostlike  figure 
In  the  middle  of  the  lawn  she  stopped  short  once  as 
If  in  doubt  what  to  d«>~ag  a  thongVreader  pauses  in 
his  search  for  the  mental  scent  again,  ere  he  rushes  upon 
the  object  of  his  search  viith  the  certainty  of  instinct 

Presently  she  moved  on,  going  directly  towards  a 
pate  that  opened  out  on  the  cliff  above  the  river  I.i 
Charleys  day  this  gate  had  been  often  used,  for  it  o'ave 
upon  four  steep  wooden  steps  leading  to  a  narrow  s°helf 
of  rock  below  From  the  edge  of  this  cliff  a  rope-ladder 
dropped  fifty  feet  to  the  river.  For  years  he  had  used 
this  rope-ladder  to  get  down  to  his  boat,  and  often  when 
they  were  first  married,  Kathleen  vaed  t<.  come  and  watch 
lum  descend,  and  sometimes,  just  at  the  very  first,  would 
descend  also.  As  he  stole  into  the  grounds  this  eveninj? 
he  had  noticed,  however,  that  the  rope-ladder  was  gone,  and 
that  new  steps  were  being  built.  He  had  also  meohani- 
cally  observed  that  the  gate  was  open. 

For  an  instant  he  watched  her  slowly  moving  towards 
the  gate.    At  first  he  did  not  realise  the  situation.     Sud- 
denly her  danger  flashed  upon  him.     Passing  throueh  the 
gatewaj;,  she  must  fall  over  the  cliff. 
Her  life  was  in  his  hands. 

He  could  rush  forward  swiftly  and  close  the  gat»,  then, 
raising  an  alarm,  get  away  before  he  was  seen ;  or— Ae 
could  escape  now. 

What  had  he  to  do  witii  her?  A  weird,  painful  sug- 
gestion crept  into  his  biain :  he  was  not  responsible  for 
her,  and  he  was  responsible  for  a  woman  up  there  by  the 
hospital,  whose  home  was  the  valley  of  the  Chaudifere ! 

If  Kathleen  were  gone,  what  bamer  would  there  be 
between  him  and  Rosalie?  What  had  he  to  do  with 
this  strange  disposition  of  events  ?  Kathleen  was  never 
absent  from  her  church  twice  on  Sundays;  she  was 
devoted  to  work  of  all  sorts  for  the  church  on  week-days 
—where  was  her  intervening  personal  Providence  ?    If 
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y^it^^^a^wS  l^e '-well,  rf.e  h^  h^ 

We  her  share  ?  HarhVfh-  •  {^  ^^^  ^°=»''«  "tc 
for  constant  8elf-s.7riLU->?v*°  ?""  "P™  «°« 
by  being  dead  toSie^n  t^'  l^  '^""i"^  *""  "y*"  "' 
to  the  ^orld  he  once  knew  l^i^''""'^'  *?  ^«  '"'«  d< 
nwrry  Rosalie  ?  ^'  '^®  '^"^  '^onW  be  clear 

B^MTt,:^  tfrittr^-''  *°  K-'tblee 

now  within  ^woscoreX  of  heTr  wl^^  L^-^^" 

It  was  grim,  it  was  awfnl   hnf  J.    •.     °  """'"^  ^"O' 

of  jnstici  ?    Who  conld  wl      ,  '^t^  "  °°*  *  wild  ki, 

Stile,  the  Charir8tSe''SL  .^*  ^  *•■«  "'"^  ^ha^ 

back  humanity  and  thlTh        f  «°°''t-room,  who  argu, 

„  Bnt  it  wi^^o^y  a'J^"i»   "ffbtnessof  things.^ 

flashed  by  like  the  li^htmTo. 7™     P""'^"     ^''e   though, 

»  voice  sid  in  hfs  efte  foKT"  °*  !^'3™«>"  an 

»  conscience :  °"*  **^  '''e  "ew  Charley  wit 

"Save  her— save  her '  " 

lawtVrnlrCwSroif ,''"?*«'•  ?"-»-  "»  tb, 
Kathleen  and  the  glS-^h  "  «  '"'fu-  ^i"''""^  betwee: 
he  closed  and  lock! d  h  ThT  Iv^"  «^?  f««t  of  i*- 
her  sleeping  face-it  was  en^^;  ^  \3«°k  glance  al 
after  like  a  dead  fa^TnaS  L°°  '•",'"''°"»7  eve, 
among  the  shrubbery.  A  ^n  nT^fift^"/'?"^  ^''^  f^"''^ 
to  him.  '      ^  '"*'*  "°'  fifty  feet  away  called 

apiSS"""^'  ''  ^'"^P-"'  Charley  whispered,  and  dis- 

Ka?hirn'f  S«  SSr''°  r  *''»  •'-^  -^^-^h  saved 
glanced  towards  twtd^V  idlad"*^"^  '.«''  ''^  ''''^ 
lawn.  He  had  rashed  S  t^\  ^'^  »«?"  her  on  the 
wved  by  a  strange  bealtledL"  ''''i,'^*™^  *°  «««  her 
one  glance  at  thf  manffL  a°  t  t1"*1S'^l  "'"■«^-  ^^ 
produced  an  extraordinarv  effL^  „  T"^  *°^*'^s  him, 
to  be  dispelled-a  Wtlnf^  Tu  *"'  """*■  ""'  soon 
keptremirdinghimof  s!meihfn^  apparition,  which 

no*  tell  whati  iThom     ^e  X"^'"'"'''^^'  ''«'«'"''' 
ine  whispenng  voice  and  the 
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breathless  words,  "  Hash— she  is  asleep ! "  reneated  rt^n, 

«^1  «™/u^^i.  ^"  '*'***'"^  thankfulness  he  resolved 
not  to  speak  of  the  event  to  Kathleen,  or  to  any  one  else 
lest  It  should  come  to  her  ears  and  frighten  he?^  ' 

He  would,  however,  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  man 
who  had  saved  her  life,  and  would  reward  him  duly  T^e 
Zf  '"^'^  *"*'■'""'  *""»«  *^*'^««»  him  Ld  his 

.  ^ITi?"*  *"'  ^i'*"'''."''  °^  "  ^""an'B  dreams  .  ,,d 

the  wate^r  T  ''T^'''^  *°  *"  '°°  '"  *«  t<"^n  by 
t.l^fT  •  T^*^^  ''*  ""*>*  «°°*her  /<«J,to<  with  a 
team  of  do^fs-Jo  Portugais.  Jo  had  not  been  able  t^ 
bear  the  misery  of  suspense  and  anxiety,  and  had  come 
seeking  him.     There  was  little  speech  beWn  them      ' 

anJuTqSaor  '"^"  '"""-^  °"''  ^'«^-'^"  --  Jo'" 

do;  together'"*  '  '"^^  "^  '  "^^  "'«'"*•  J-    ««»  *te 

ChtuS,  JoYJ,^  ^'"'^^  "-"^^  ■•^'^y  *°  ^  »'-''  to 

"You  look  as  if  you'd  had  a  black  dream,  M'sien'." 
rt.  fl    .  1     !r*',  ?''*'^°^  by-  a°d  the  trees  stirring  in 
?ened  ^  "^  '^'"'°'  '^''"'^y  *°'^  J°  ^^at  C  f  a" 

For  a  moment  the  murderer  did  not  speak  or  stir  for 
a  struggle  was  going  on  in  hisbreastalso;  then  hestLed 
qmckly,  caught  his  companion's  hand,  and  kissed  it  ^ 

Ihey  parted,  Jo  to  remain  behind  as  they  had  aJeed 
t"4ofThe^ctrdiJe"^^^^^'  ''-'^^  *°  --  t^t'e 
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He-i  to  take  Pontins  Pilato  when  he  comes  back.    Then 
look  at  Virgime  Momssette.  that  put  her  brother's  eyea 
ont  qnarrelhng— she's  to  play  Maiy  Maedalene  " 
"I  could  fit  the  parts  better,"  said  the  groom 
"Of  course.     You'd  have  played  St.  ^ohn."  said  th« 
saddler— "  or,  maybe,  Christns  himself!" 
"I'd  have  Paulette  Dubois  play  Mary  the  sinner." 
'  Magdalene  repented,  and  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
She  was  sorrv  and  sinned  no  more."  said  the  Notary's 
wife  m  querulous  reprimand  ' 

_  "Well.  PaulBwe  does  all  that,"  said  the  stolid,  dark- 
visaged  groom. 

FUion  I^asse's  ears  pricked  up.   "  How  do  you  know 
— she  basn  t  come  back  ? " 
^'jHasn't  she.  though!    And  with  her  child  too— last 

"  Her  child ! "  Madame  Dauphin  was  scandalised  and 
amazed. 

The  groom  nodded.  "  And  doesn't  care  who  knows  it 
beven  years  old,  and  as  fine  a  child  as  ever  was ' " 

"Narcisse-Narcisse! "  called  Mav^ame  Dauphin  to  her 
husband,  who  was  coming  up  the  street.  She  hastily 
repeated  the  groom  s  news  to  him. 

Ths  Nota^  stuck  his  hand  between  the  buttons  of  his 
waistcoat  "We  1,  well,  my  dear  madame,"  he  said  con! 
sequentially,  "it  is  quite  true." 

"What  do  yon  know  about  it— whose  child  is  it  ? "  she 
said,  with  curdling  scorn. 

JlT^r^^l "  ^i^  *5*  ^Ify-  ^•'''  ^^^^^  »»  oratorical 
wave  of  his  free  hand :  "  The  Church  opens  her  arms  to 
all-even  to  her  who  sinned  much  because  she  loved 
much  who,  through  wofnl  years,  searched  the  world  for 
her  child  and  found  it  not-hidden  away,  as  it  was,  by 
the  duplicity  of  sinful  man  "-and  so  on  through  tangleS 
sentences,  setting  forth  in  broken  terms  Paulette  Dul^is'i 

"  How  do  yon  know  all  about  it  ?  "  said  the  saddler. 

=♦  J\  ^V^, '*  ^°''  y^'™"  «a>d  tl-e  Notary  grandly— 
stouUy  too,  for  he  would  freely  risk  his  wife's  anger  4at 
th«  vamgloiy  of  the  moment  might  be  enlarged. 
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awl."  '  ^  ""•  "^  P'"''  "ny  eyes  ont  with  a  b. 

"It  was  a  professional  »eor«ft"  nuiA  fi.-.  vr  ^ 
i-^^  »«l™  u,  hold  KSlSf  "»  ""^^  "l 

to  call  the  Cur^  Wer   ^  *°  *•"  ^°°'  °^  *•"«  P««*^ffi( 

no:T^."^i!l''^;^4rn^^J-  tje J«W'a  Dead  Marc 
tak  n»  off  his  hat   l^^lJ-^i  '"'"°°'ng  np  hie  coal 

As  hf  dfd  so  ChLey  aS.d°K  *°.^««*  ^^^^'^ 
shop.  ^  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  hi 

dare  meet  Eosklie,  or  go  Tear  Lr  -f "l^"     ?«  "^'-^  ""' 
was  better  not.  ^  ^"^  ^^*-     ^o''  lier  sake  it 

"That  tailor  infidel    has    a    heart       TTJ. 
running,"  said  the  Notarvto  FiKnn  T         '  ^^'i  "«"■» 
on  to  meet  the  mournK^i^r  ^"^  "^  *«"' 
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stwt  cry  in  these  weeks  wherein  she  lay  ill  and  Dro«- 
trae  after  her  father's  burial.  Once  andonoe  onfy  hadX 
met  Charley  alone,  though  she  knew  that  he  wa>  keening 
wateh  over  her.      She  had  first  seen  him  The  davTe? 

face  sorrowful,  his  eyes  heavy,  his  figure  bower 

nilf  ofT"'"".  °*  *''!"■  "^^t'-g  "lone  was  the  first 
night  of  her  return,  when  the  NotaiT  and  Charley  had 
kept  watch  beside  her  father's  body  ^ 

She  had  gone  into  the  little  hallway,  and  had  looked 
into  he  room  of  death.  The  Notary  was  so3  M^een 
in  his  arm-chair,  but    Charley  sat  Wt   and   move- 

mnJ  v'^''  ^'"'"§  l*'"^^'  b«^°™  tim.  She  mnr- 
mured  his  name,  and  though  it  was  only  to  herself  not 

m^hZ^T'\^%^°^-  ."P  'l«'='''y  «°d  came  to'?he 
wi;oI«  nf  f'  '°°^  gnef-stricken,  yet  with  a  smile  of 
welcome,  of  forgiveness,  of  confidence.  As  she  nut  out 
her  hand  to  him.  and  his  swallowed  it,  she  could  not  but 
7A   '"V'°^''°\*™'7"  the  heart  of  woman,  so  does 

ilT""^  "  ^'^  ^y  ^^^'^'"^  »  No.  and  hun^'r  for  the 
eterMl  assurance— she  could  not  but  sav  ■ 
I  ou  do  not  love  me — now." 

the  hirf  nfl"  ''•^'P"' «°  f^nt  a-'d  breathless  that  only 
wni.   ?        °^®  "'°"''^  ''""'■  '*•     There  was  no  answer  in 

way  but  his  Un^  ^"t  ''if"^  ^'°"S^  *•»«  '^t^l'^"  door. 

or  tii«  o/ir*  »  an  nndying  light;  it  will  not  change 
for  tmie  or  tear. "-the  wo^ds  they  had  read  together^ 
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1m.  and  then  Charlef^  „«, T  ^^^I'g'n  Pre» 
madame  RhA  .k^ij  '  .  "°'  '^*  her  come  ain 
how.  M^  F? JLV,  Be^g-1  to  her,  aa  /„  k„ 
it  m^t  Tht'  ^.''"■*  °?  V^lynn  that  n,om.nt.  a 

Af?eS.rdfsh^:^,?re„^»*  --«"g  aft^^  "-  -*« 
drove  him  oat  into  the  Zht  t        n^  ^P"*"™  °^  •>'«  ^ea 


rinmni^  in  hi.  1-  *„    *  sentme  ,   Mr».  Flynn's  wor< 
to  reproach  bm-"  I'll  ^o  by  her . 


nngingr  in  his  ears  lo  reproach  him-."  T'll  J  i_  i.  " 
you  would  do  by  your  own  rI^  "V  Ci  f°  ^  ^^^  • 
was  the  game  anlPnlr  ul  ,.■  .  »''*  •f*e'  night 
and  waalerso^oSu?  bemn?''V'^r'''''P'''*"'^  ^^^^^ 
•ver  in  hii  thoS  B„T  1^^  t^''  *»*  "h"  wa 
Bim  in  his  ri.o7^     •    ^'"  °"«  ^^  M"-  ^^ynn  came  t 

Ja  ^^"'f  '"?*^'  *  "O"^  '^th  ye  on  bnsinsM  "  «),-      •  j 
and  gestured  towards  the  littL  ^     ""smess,    she  said 

"lis  few  words  yTdob!  illu-  ??"  "^^'^  *''«  '^V 
y"  haye  kind  worrto^h^vl^^'"  *".  anybody,  but  I 

naidn't  be  bitin'  ye^tonS  .'^e  ^^^J^"-"^  *°  «''^'  ^ 
his  nod,  and  left  Bm        ^'    ">«  "dded  in  response  to 

inSnf^.^Stlt^arV^r^li'^^-  ,^  ^"« 
his  second  thought  to  d  h"^  fT?- .  ^""  ^•''  *'>•  B"' 
on  her  part  thatThew  wm  ^  *«A*'*  T.  °'^^  ""^  ^«'«^' 
beginning  of  loye.  mTybe    ''"'""'*^'°»  ^t''««n  them-th. 

give  hia  tiiM  tol^*\*^'  arm-chaip.    She  did  not 
uine  to  wMwer.  bat  liurmd  on.    -I  wanted  to 
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you  to  feel  L  sorry  for  me  i  I  f«7^  '°'7  ^-  . '  '''«» 
•'  T  am  n,r r^   :        me  as  1  feel  sorry  for  yon." 

world."  °"'  ""'"  '"'^  y»»  *^«  ^«'  """"an  in  the 

She  leaned  over  him  with  tears  in  her  eves.     "  Hn.I,  I " 

one  thing  you  do  not  understln?"  ^'  ^"*  ^  ''""^ 

broSy.  '™°"    '""^    '°   ''"'*«'-   i»    good."   he    «dd 

Ha:^Lr^- h-ran^h^^^^^^^^^^^^  tT^,/ 

tetClXSt'^rS^SiioS--^'--^ 
^^She  paused.     "I  haye  learned  so  much  sinoe-since 

He  looked  up  with  a  groan,  and  put  a  finger  on  her 

you."  ""'"y^-^'^ayg,   eyen  when  I  thought  I  hated 
"Ah,  hate  me!  ,  Hate  me!     It  is  your  loving  that  " 
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nti™"y^f  &3''^«''''"  "«  "i^-    "You  h.v.  th.  „ 

the  one  thing  that  Rme  Jnt  o  alHh^  ^°"  ' "  ^1 
reached  out  her  hand  »nJ  fli^u  t  i,., .  ***  ™®-  f 
"Read  that  to  vou™elf5ifj,;«'k  her  Bible  from  a  tal 

pointed  to  a  ^af^T^He  r^:'"''  '"'*''"*  ^^^  ^ 

Hast  thou  eaten  of  their  J  Z     "/  r*""  '^^  ««*«'^ 
that  thou  shovMeMnoTeaU   '^'^'"^  ^ '"^^nded  th 

••  wMf  f  °°'''  ^'""'*y  '*'<^- "  I  °nderstand-I  .ee 

is  an  I  as^k     V-^  .r^'',  ''''^.  »«' "  «k«  urged     "i 

hurt  you  Lisa  it  mavl^T*''''  ""i^  '•'^^  ^  ^""t   ' 

What^ke;pBT:prtTd:ttCw''Tu't  ^  '"^  ^"^ 
My  one  prayer  with  me  I  win  iS         T  *  "^  y°°  '^''' 

never  co^lL.  and  I  w1ill;:;^i.St"°"  *™^""^'  ^  '^"^ 

He  kissed  both  her  hands    bnf  tl,<.  i    i    ■     , . 
was  that  of  a  m»n  beW  Lt  '?"''  '°  ^^^  «y*' 

•lipped  to  the  floT  her  r£  -1  °^*''*  ''''««>•  She 
praf."  she  slid  imjly  Zi^iT t":/""^"'-  ,"^'  "' 
child's,  but  with  the  anAish  of  «  w  '?  "'""•  ''^  " 
heart  behind.  a°g"isli  of  a  woman's  struggling 

h.fa.  S'b^°h  oTlTers  t'd'°°-!?  'J*.'-''"'  '=-«»''  h'^ 
denymethTs!  HaSi  I  th^Tli  *^"J  ?"'"  ^"'  "o' 
I  a  right  to  ask  of  vou  AL       ^^^  *°  "'^  "  '     haven't 

''Y^ouhavethe^°httoXal1  IT-"''?"''^^" 
life,  honour   mv  bSJ,v     •         -^^^  '^  "»'"«  *»  Rive- 
onour,  my  body  i„  pjeces  inch  by  inch,  the  last 
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passionately  '  ^°'   '^°   '^''"''''  ">  God,"  «he  cried 

voice,  "the  onhfthW  Ihllfl'  ^?'"'^  "'«"7  in  his 
Bonl  of  «  truthful  maf-I  am  th„r'  ^°''    "  *»"'  ^are 
have  made  me  so.    If  I  deo^iv*;'.'""'^''*,  '"'"*•     ^ou 
was  as  the  thief  upon  the  cro«TK'''17''°'*'  '^"■''J-  «  I 
to  you.     Yon  open  your  hear  io^n'f.  '*'"  ^^  ^"th*"' 
to  yon,  to  see  it  as  it  is      0°  "T""'"*  T  "P*""  mine 
watch,  cased  and  carried  in  fl,^^      i  ""^  ,*""'  '^"s  like  a 
untrue,  because  it  was  a  bo„I    P°S''"*  °^  '"«'  ""certain, 
look  at  the  hands  to  know  the  r'  ""'  ''n     '  ""■^^' 
varied  because  the  working  did  If  ""''  "'"^  '"''""■«''  i* 
l"te,  I  said,  'The  soulL  afie'    V    """''«'•,  *<>  the  abso- 
all  that,  Rosalie.    Mv  soul  n^^  ■?—^'°"  '">ve  changed 
But  the.clpuds  are  Ze'wrand  f  do  '"I  1°  ''"^  """• 

a  ^tn^s  takinTtlrolth'r^^^        '«"-'«<»  the  words  of 

Then.':ittt  sTdd'elf cJnfe^S^''  ^°»'^  ^^  "-• 
feet  with  a  spring.  She  dfd  nnf^  •.""■•  '^^  •"""«  to  her 
-vas.  however,  dilly  conscbus  of  T^  ""^erstand.  She 
hiB  chivalrous  mi.ul:  thTZl     f  ?u°"'" '*'« '"^'^  °vor 

^rong_the  tyranny  if  theSde/'"*  ''?'^  °^«^  ^^e 
■''I'e  was  a  woma/ tortured   ,!,d  fer  the  defender. 

wasfightingforherVeS^i  2h  •.''r™'"'  "'"^  ^^^ 
struggled.  ^  ''*®'  """J  with  anguish  as  she 

■'  Yo^  sa  dTwas  1"  ;       "•'•'"'■    ''^  "'terposed  gently 

ti'at  I  loved  and  trusted  yoa      I    Lt'r  a"'^    "i"'*  " 
h^art  you  robbed  me  of  h^ines    yo„!:!^.*^°'^«  "^  ^O"' 
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that  iioi;  figuS°'ir:f  tir  't'^-  "'* 

voice  said  again :    ^  *^  ^'"*"<*  ''"'  ""n 

"  Novv— I  know— the  truth !  " 
She  had  .truck  with  a  violence  4e  did  »ot  intend; 
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while  the  woman  must  worlr  n.,t  »,      °~i  •     ,       1°^" 
"  in  .on-ow  all  theXys  ^^Z  ""  ""''"'"'^  ••'°*-« 
In  her  bitter  words  was  the  inherent  revolt  of  ♦!,- 

wtmmM 

weabie,..  wi[h  outsSeThtdVl^ySg"  "^°  "  ^^^^ 
"Forgive  me — oh,  foririve  me t    t  J.vf '    *. 

oh,  forp^e  your  Rosalie  !^  '    ^  ^^  °°*  "'«'«'  >*" 

Stooping  over  her,  he  answered  : 

h„rf.J'  ^"^  ^°'"  •""  *°  ''"'"'  *•>»  whole  truth     What 

make  me  sorrier  than  I  am  ?  l^J^Hj.  t^  ?  *'"°''' 
We  spared  from  hurt  aj  tTe  L  o'f  my  r^elinVaK 
hves  m  all  the  world ! »  he  added  fiercefy  ""  **"* 

»  wa.  aU  .0  «ne  and  true,"  he  said,  lika  «•  who, 
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on  the  brink  of  death,  finds  a  satisfaction  in  speakin. 

She  looked  up  startled,  her  tears  blinding  her     "  Yoi 
have  not  deceived  me?"  she  asked  bitterly.    "Oh   voi 

not'"  Tt  wTw'""^-^""  ^^^^  '°^«<J  "•«•  '"'ve  yo. 
r.c.  J  ^  ^J"**,  '".'"''^  mattered,  that  only.  MJve- 
JeTfor  sSn'oe'  looked-looked  at  hi.,  .aiLg.  as  i« 

andLrc'hedt*"hrd.''"'''^"'^^'- '  '^  ™-^' 
She  gave  a  moan  of  relief  at  his  words.     ■'  Oh.  then, 

?\}  •  y-1  '*'"  ^'^'  '°  "  '"'^  ^~<*.  -""l  the  tears 
in  her  eyes  dried  away. 

"I  meant  that  until  I  knew  yon,  I  kept  deceiving 

myself  and  others  all  my  life "  ^      ""Jiving 

"  But  without  knowing  it  ? "  she  said  eagerly 
i'erhaps,  without  quite  knowing  it" 

tone?"'"  ^°"  ''"''"  ""^  ' "  "''"  ^^^'  "  l"""^'  q"''«riDg 
"  Till  I  knew  you ! "  he  answered. 

»,>Ji!f°/i  l!*''l,.1°"^  y°°  good— not  ill?"  she  asked, 
with  painful  brpathlepsness. 

"The  only  good  there  may  be  in  me  is  you,  and  vou 

^h  L  •"  •'"^V,'""'  ^'  '^"^'^  ^°™«*^>°i?  rising TnWs 
throat,  seeing  the  greatness  of  her  heart,  her  de!r  desire 
to  have  entered  into  his  life  to  his  own  good.  He  would 
have  said  that  there  was  no  good  in  him  at  all.  but  ?hat 
he  wished  to  comfort  her. 

t),,"^!  ""If  """^  f  J?y  broke  from  her  lips.  "  Oh,  that- 
that  she  cned  with  happy  tears.  "  Won't  yon  kiss  me 
now  ?    she  added  softly. 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  though  his  eyes  were 
dry,  hiB  heart  wept  tears  of  blood.  '' 


CHAPTER   LII 

THE    COMING    OF    BILLT 

regret    They  had  meant  ?^       •  ^^'P'-'"'"  ^  unavailing 
thiir  own  pYoDleand  X  I  T'''^  ^^^  S^^'^*  story  fol 

a  simple  people  had  achi^v!^  j  *?  "'^  "P"*-  '"'here 

of  the  liiCnd  death TfthrH'".''^^^  °°^'«  ?■<='»'« 
Curd  viewed  w;fK„      .         .  "^^  °*  Christendom     The 

quiet/rlTolSrhrown  ?Jr   "."r°''  "'t'^^^' 
on  a  Sunday,  hi.  dfar  tnT     '^''""di^re;  and  when, 

church  to  ma^ker^m  for  S     ""T-  ^°'^^"^  ^^^  *•>« 

Beamed  to  fo^ke^^  he  s^k^T'l.  "  ,^'"""  '''°1»«n«« 

ing  of  the  M^  li^ttTd^^rS^;, 5^^^^^  ^"'°- 

tH^fot'thTpt^rreld'?.  "4  -^^   S-day 
mark."        ^   ^^  ^^  ^  ^°'^-  ^e  have  overshot  the 

greedy  and  prid^'^frnol!*^^^^^^^^^^^  -d  wo  end  with 

Maurice    FLTiaTofc  IST'  .?«  ?""«  '«  *-  »>igh. 
of  simple  folk!"  ^^^  ^""^  ^'•^  ^^^  ^d  n-inds 
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"It  will  aoon  be  over." 
"I  dread  a  Bordid  reaction." 

"My  dear  Seigneur— it  is  worthy  of  voni    Tt  .'.  n, 
way.    We  will  announce  it  to-day     An/see"  nnw 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  snddenlv  met    «  I~.i,    <• 
°«.^e«tanding  passed  between  them^       *'  *  ^°°^  "^ 
"Will  she  do  it?"  said  the  Seigneur. 

singmg  festive  songs,  rolled  out  u^nthS''*"'"^'™' 
"  Wlo  can  they  be  ?  "he  said  distressfully 

inn^t.       t^^°'^  *5*  ^^'^"«"'  '^^"t  to  tte  door  of  the 

Ze^i  aIT''^'  f:°^''^f-  O"^'  without  knocking 
^red.  A  moment  afterwards  the  voices  stonned  h,,i 
broke  out  again ;  quieted,  then  once  mole  broke^t  and 
presently  the  Seigneur  issued  from  the  d«,rwUtew"?h 
anger,  three  strangers  behind  him.     All  were  int^^ill!f 

One  was  violent.  It  was  Billy  WanTZ  "^"^tt 
yean,  had  not  improved.  He  had^arrivedThat  d^w hh 
fo'V-K.""-*"  '^"""^"'^  °'  cnriosityas'^anT:™ 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  old  stick-in-the-mud  ? " 
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he  said.  "  Mass  is  over,  isn't  it  ?  Can't  w«  havs  a  little 
gnzzle  between  prayers  ? " 

By  this  time  a  crowd  had  gathered,  among  them  Filion 
Lacasse.  At  a  motion  from  the  Sei^enr,  and  a  whisper 
that  went  round  quickly,  a  4ozen  hcAttanta  swiftly  sprang 
on  the  three  men,  pinioned  their  arms,  and  carrying  them 
bodily  to  the  pump  by  the  tavern,  held  them  under  it, 
one  by  one,  till  each  was  soaked  and  sober.  Then  their 
horses_  and  wagon  were  brought,  and  they  were  given 
five  minntes  to  leave  the  village. 

With  a  devilish  look  in  his  eye,  and  drenched  and 
farions,  Billy  was  disposed  to  resist  the  command,  but 
the  faces  around  him  were  determined,  and,  muttanng 
ounes,  the  three  drove  away  towards  the  next  panid^ 


!|t: 


CHAPTER  LIII 

THK  SEIGNEUR  AND  THE  cURfi  HAVI  A 
SUSPICION 

said       '' ''  ""^  "'^=  '^^  '»'«  been*^one  several  days,"  he 
';Gone!-gone!"  said  the  Cnr^. 

"He  told  MrTnC  i,e  w„,      •'^"°' '  ^"'''^  ^°''^^^- 
Rosalie  says."       ^  '^'*''  ^^'ng  mto  the  hills,  so 

The  Cur&'s  face  Ml      <•  w„ 
the  play  began.   iSstfefr  tKuTJ^'^^^^*  ^-^f"- 
?nd  ^t"'  rae^'r  *°.'^°  ^-^"Krevta"°dTe't!:: 

"ttic,  wait !  ' 

haS-ttl"l;ToSttttt*'^r'-°'^''«  -"-gly-    "I 

-omnHsh\rsrittithrdf  ^s^T^^^^^^^ 

what  do  we  know  of  his  rZJfK  J.°'  "—''"*.  a'a-s! 
know  of  his  future »  Not^a  w."'?'?^"  ^^'''^  ^o  wo 
hurnanheart?    N^thi^itf hinT' "  ' '°  "^ '^""^  °*  "'« 

ine  heigneur  was  astouudpd     tk»  n    /. 
-^;aia     -What  do  yo-utL  ^^hf  red^D 

he7weVSSJrfp:"A-1^7gf:    In  his  heart 

been  to  confession  toVmXmLi^l      "*  '''tu'''^  »"' 
"Since  her  father's  H»«fi     "^'^'^y  w»ny  months, 
lamer-s  death— since  her  illness  ? " 


<fHE  SEIGNBUB  AKD  CVUt  HAVE  A  SUSPICION    331 
whnf  Z  "'"'  ''*°'-,*.°  ^°°*'"«'''  ««'«"  -nonths  ago.     Even 

,1  J^t5°°^  tWng  too ! "  said  the  other  gloomily      •■  We 
tZl  ^^"""^  ""'  <="-«  ^">--  --J  -  ^o  kno^-thatT: 

da;3:L*hrged'r""*' "°"' '°"-  ^*^^ ''°"'  -^"y  »"- 

■'I  kt«w  ir* ^^'■^*^^" "'•g^'J M.  Eossignol  anxiously 
Therel  «1  fl^"'^  °*  children-this  is  not  such  a  3' 
There  IB  something  more.    But  I  cannot  ask     Ifshewers 

hJr^^eyh:s'hS^--^^„Sr 

.of^KetsT-nriu'^t^SiS-^^--     '-° 

spei'     mr  r  *'''''r  ".^''"u^  '^^'  ''*  «'«'  he  could  not 
!,^^™1  •,  *"*   realised,   however,   he   could  scarce 

suppress  a  smde  at  the  other's  simple  vanity     B^t  he 

fri'e'nT^ueJiu^'''""  '  """^  '^'^'^  •"-?"  "^ke^  his 

"  Yon  have  just  told  me." 
If  ™;?T'^°*  r^^^  ^  "^"^  °^  ^«P™^al  i"  the  Curi:.'8  tone 

gentleman  andshewouVrShrown^L'^^^^  '  =""  " 
•    ,?«»' Maurice!"  said  the  Cure,  and  linked  his  arm 

een  to  he"".   "^."  '''  ^^P^''*^  ="-  one, ?t  would  have 
^olMZlf:Valo"n^ffii^^^^^ 

w^z-::^^„--es^- 

M.  Roamgnol  suddenly  stopped  at  the  post^ffice  do^r. 
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Md  half  turned  towards  the  tailor-ghoD     •'  F.  J.  ,« 
Sn^oge  that  he  drew  her  lore  hk  w«   W  ^*'"!'* 
nothing  in  return,  and -»  ^^  ''"*  ^a^®  •■" 

en^^'*fTwc^";;*'h:^h"^]?r^*'^•  .">^  "^^  '•^  ^a* 

«  my  drelm  a  e;,d?"^°"''^  ''*''  ''*'•  '''"^•"•-    ^°<i 
"And  Rosalie?" 

feeling.    Youth  feels  mn«  j  ''"f '*"»'f  <>"»  w  excess  of 
bear  laily  Ttness  "  ^^''P'^  **"^  "««•  ^"^  i*  ""«»* 

phiSpTieWX-  wo°rfd'?°L^M''^  ^°"'  •^*"« 
knocked  at  the  dool^  '     ^^    ^-   R<»«gn°l,  and 

"filS'  ^  '°  *'*"'*.'  Maurice."  the  Curd  urged. 
^^As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  she  drew  herself  proudly 


CHAPTER  LIV 


M.  BOS8IGNOL  SLIPS  THE  LEASH 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  Passion  Play,  and  the  jrreat 
dramatic  mission  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  confilence 
ot  tne  Cnr6  and  the  Seigneur  was  restored.  The  pro- 
hibition against  strangers  had  had  its  effect,  and  for  three 
whole  days  the  valley  had  been  at  rest  again.  Apparently 
there  was  not  a  stranger  within  its  borders,  save  the 
Seigneurs  brother,  the  AhU  Rossignol,  who  had  come  to 
see  the  moving  spectacle. 

The  Abb^,  on  his  arrival,  had  made  inquiries  concerning 
the  toJor  of  Chaudi^re  and  Jo  Portngais,  as  persistently 
about  the  one  as  the  other.  Their  secrets,  had  been  kept 
inviolate  by  him.  ^ 

It  was  disconcerting  to  hear  the  tales  people  told  of 
the  tjulors  chanty  and  wisdom.    It  was  all  dangerous, 
for  what  was,  accidentally,  no  evil  in  this  particular 
instance,  might  be  the  greatest  disaster  in  another  case. 
Fnnciple  was  at  stake.     He  heard  in  stern  silence  the 
Cur^s  happy  statement  that  Jo  Portngais  had  returned 
,   to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  attended  Mass  regularly. 
So  It  may  be,  my  dear  Abb^,"  said  M.  Loisel!  "that 
the  friendship  between  him  and  our  'infidel'  has  been 
the  means  of  helping  Portngais.     I  hope  their  friendship 
will  go  on  unbroken  for  years  and  years ' " 
_   "I  have  no  idea  tliat  it  will,"  said  the  Abb<S  grimly. 
Ihat  rope  of  friendship  may  snap  untimely  "  ' 

_  "  U^n  my  soul  you  croak  like  a  raven ! "  testily  broke 
in  JH.  Kossignol,  who  was  present.  "  I  didn't  know  there 
was  so  much  m  common  between  you  and  my  surlv- 
jowled  groom.  He  gets  his  pleasure  out  of  clmking. 
Wait-  wait  I  you'U   see-you'll    seel     Death.    deatE 
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f^^^l'^.J^?  '?"'*  ^-    The  devil  bas  yon  b 
the  hMT-dMthl  death  1  death  »_•     Bahl    I'm  Wil 

yon  11  say  about  the  Passion  Play  .'No  irood  ^If^Z 
of  it-wait-wait-waitl-    Bahl^  *^       '  '*°' 

as^tic.""'^  "°*  ^  *"  """'^^'^  K""'^'"  "nswewd  th, 
"Well,  aud  is  there  any  such  thinp  on  earth  ai  « 
unmixed  good  ?  The  play  yesterday  was  worth  a  tSo" 
sand  sermons  It  was  meant  to  serve  Holy  Chnreh  Z 
It  wil  serve  it.     Was  there  ever  anything^  more  r^aU 

"I  do  not  approve  of  such  reality.     For  that  womar 
thete?'  P"'  ^^  *°-*°  ^''''°y  *t«  impersolurof 

^J!/""  ''°"' J  "^u^™*.""^  "■**  *••«  Christus  should  be  a 
f^^r^-,''"^  ^^^  ^'-  •^°''°  blamekss-wby  shouldn'? 
the  Magdalene  be  a  repentant  woman  ? "      ^ 

in  vnlr'^''-  ™P'''5V''^P*°P'«  °"''«'  "  tte  best  woman 
m  your  parish  were  to  play  the  part.     Tlie  fall  of  virtue 

uaZT°^2T'^''r'  r"''^  ''^^•^''Jiy  brought  hrm': 

sname  ot  an.  Tlmt  is  the  price  the  good  pay  for  the  fall 
"^^.^V?"""'""  ""^  shame  for  those^vho  lil" 

his  chair' W^  " -'r^  *>"' -i^'y  ^'■°'"  "•«  *•''''«'  ""d  kicking 
tis  chair  back,  said  angnly:  "Damn  your  theories'" 
Then  seeing  the  frozen  look  on  his  brother's  fi^e  con- 
tinned,  more  excitedly:  "Yes,  damn,  damn,  da^n  your 
theories!  You  always  took  the  crass  view.  I  beg  you 
pardon,  Car6—l  beg  yaur  pardon ! "  ^  ^ 

to  S:  X""*  *"  *' ""'°"'  *'""  '*  °p«"'  ''"^  -"^-^ 

"Hi,  there,  coffin-faoa,"  he  said,   "bring  round  the 
horses-the  quietest  one  in  the  stable  for  my  brother- 

w  J  the T«l^  f  r/l*  «'™^«'/<"-  the  Abba's  secret  vanity 
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BOSAUB  PLAys  A  PABT 

Prom  »  tree  npo„  a  Uttle  hiU  rang  out  a  beU-.deep. 
toned  beU  bought  by  the  parish  year,  before  for  t£e 
nassiona  held  at  this  very  spot.  Every  day  it  rang 
for  an  instant  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  fivi 
acts.  It  also  tolled  slowly  when  the  curtain  rose  upon 
the  Mene  of  the  Crnc^Won.  In  this  act  no  one  sp^e 
save  the  abased  Magdalene,  who  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  on  whose  hair  red  drops  fell  when  the  Roman 

r.f^PT^'J,*''!.''!'^  °^  *•■«  ^"^  °"  the  cross.  This 
had  been  the  Cur^  s  idea.  The  Ttfagdalene  should  speak 
for   mankind,   for  the  continuing  world.      She    sh^ld 

T  IJ  Xl  A  %'"'°^^'^  ""^  <'°°*"*«  •'«»rt  in  all  ages, 
^hould  be  the  first-fruits  of  the  sacrifice,  a  flower  of  the 
desert  earth,  bedewed  by  the  blood  of  the  Prince  of 
reaoe. 

So,  "the  long  nights  of  the  late  winter  and  early  spring, 
the  Cur^  h^  thought  and  thought  upon  what  the  woman 
should  sav  from  the  foot  of  the  cross.  At  last  he  put  into 
her  moutii  that  which  told  the  whole  story  of  redemption 
and  deliverance,  so  far  as  his  heart  could  conceive  it-the 
prayer  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  the  general 
thanksgiving  of  humanity.  ^ 

fl-^*^*^*^?  last  three  days  Paulette  Dubois  had  taken 
the  part  of  Mary  Magdalene.  As  Jo  Portugais  had  con- 
fessed to  the  AbW  that  notable  day  in  the  woods  at 
vadrome  Mountain,  so  she  had  confessed  to  the  Curd 
alter  so  many  y^ra  of  agony~and  the  one  confession 
htted  into  the  other:  Jo  had  once  loved  her,  she  had 
treated  him  vilely,  then  a  man  had  wronged  her,  and  Jo 
bad  avenged  her-thw  was  the  tale  in  brief.     She  it  was 
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g«i.  had  Bet  for  himsel  "^tht„^''  T  ^'^^'r  "  Port. 

airX'onXh^t*tS\7r r  '"  *''«  r'?''<=*  •/-< 
ment  of  the  ardent  auS»«~i:     S""^!."""^  *•"«  ''"frMh 

AbW,  an^himselfTd  reaoSL'°Z  Y^  *^/  ?"''^*''' 
plateau.  Between  the  a^ts  th«  t-  k  A  ""^  *''*  K'*"' 
•nd  down  together  at  d^™  Z.        '"°*''*J'"  ''•^^^^  "I' 

of  the  people  had  been  «n  fcm^u  J^  *  The  demeanour 
M>d  thVpIateau  and  the  il^  """^^P?  *^'"  *•"»  P'-^e 
with  the  iWdrama  of  the  £*••"''  ''°"«  '»  "'^'^o" 

Charley  «nd\TportZia  C^'P^"  *•"*  »P«'*«*°". 
fnll.  4  had  felt  c3ed  th^tXl  T*?"]  Z""  ""- 
within  these  bounds7uS  the  !  *  .'/."'''^^'^ ''°*  •'^^'' 
were  begnn  which  shouM  f  nH  L^  w^*  1"^'  »  ''o^k 
parish  church.  Cdarther.Kv>^^  at  the  altar  of  their 
of  God  for  the  savinTof  a  mlfe  *°,^'f  ,*''«  ^"^^^ 
the  laat  gr^at  tableau  was  to^l    l"    ^°^  '""^  •'«^''™ 

:xir^^*^«"---^^^^^^^^^^^ 

coS:tMa?;^::^'jr„r"^-»*'  ^°'  •'^^  --  ^-^ 

de:pli^Ll\1r^;";;"«'  '''">  ^'  W!"  *e  ..U.  » 

diZr  SKnd'L^wl,'""'""".^^-     "Y-  - 
you  must  not  do  it"  ''''^•'  P°*  '*'"  ^  y""-"  «''"<'• 


B08AUE  PLAYS  A  PAST  88? 

thrjeltiCrttt^J"  t  '^'  pointing  toward, 
-.he  touched  the  robe!!",i.d  f  ^^  "'u'""*  '°  "«"»'" 
now,  Oh.  belie;e^:r,t  .n*^  I  ca''„"iS  Cth"""".* 
are  innocent  and  those  whn  ««        i?     /°' .  ""^  "''<» 

pravand  those  who  cannot  p^.^L.^U'"'"  7''" 
and  those  who  dare  not     T  \^I '       ,   fl  "*  """  «>nfeM 

my  heart  with^gSrand'a^SnySs Lt 7° ±  n" *  S' 
in  a  voice  Tibrating  with  feeliT      °'°"""' '    '''« ""fifed, 

A  Inminous  look  came  into  the  Curb's  face     A  t»,„n„i,» 
leapt  up  in  his  heart     Who  conl.1  f«ll  f!^l.-      *''°"?« 

and  to  receive,  as  did  Paulet^  n„K^!.  *5®  '^°'"'^' 

last  act,  none  knowinffsave  the  f«°  ^^^  *'"'  ^"^   "  *'"' 
The  bell  bepan  to  toll.  '" 

falltr;ef  fieild^P""^  ^''r  .^"-^'  -d  with 

gr^attablea^nof  ChSendom^Th:/.,"       "^''    '"''  '^' 
the  evening  skv    th?K^,?,^'-     i*''™*  crosses  against 
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aWbed  then..  Even  the  stolid  Indian.,  m  Roman  sol- 
diere.  Bhmnk  awe-Btncken  from  the  sacred  tragedy  Now 
ihfffi^r^""  ^"-^  "P°«  the  central  FiguroTthen  thoy 
the  aJthe'r"  '°°  ^^^  ^^'"""^  "^Ung  witli 

womiSd'"'"'    ''"'^'^  ^'^""    -">  "  --P-« 

^S  "*-r°J  ^''l  ^°'"'^-  ^'«^  flowed,  and  hundreds 
gasped.  Ihen  there  was  silence,  a  strange  hush  as  of  a 
prelude  to  some  great  event.  "»"  m  oi  a 

n,v'ii/%^""'''f  .J^t*?*""'  •"'"  '"•y  '"">ds  I  commend 
my  spirit!     said  the  Fiijuro. 

The  hush  was  broken  Ey  such  a  sound  as  one  hoars  in 
a  forest  when  a  wind  quivers  over  the  earth,  flutters  tlie 
leaves  and  then  sinks  away— neither  having  come  nor 
gone,  but  only  lived  and  died.  * 

Again  there  wus  silence,  and  then  all  eyes  were  fixed 
Ke      ^"'^  "^  "'^  ^°°'  °^  "'^  cross-JIary  the  MaJ 

Day  after  day  they  had  seen  this  figure  rise,  come  for- 
ward  a  stop,  and  speak  the  epilogue  to  this  moving 
m.iacle-drama.  For  the  last  three  fays  Paulette  Dubois 
had  turned  a  sorrowful  face  upon  them,  and  with  one 
hand  upraised  had  spoken  the  prayer,  the  prophecy,  the 
thanksgiving,  the  appeal  of  humanity  and  the  ages.  Thcv 

!?°  «  ^  ^  "^^  ^*"!^  <'g"''«  no'''  and  waiteJ.  But  as 
the  Magdalene  turned,  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the  multi- 
tude, for  the  face  bent  upon  thera  was  that  of  Rosalie 
Jivanturel.    Awe  and  wonder  moved  the  people 

Apart  from  the  crowd,  under  a  clump  of  trees,  knelt  a 
woodsman  from  Vadrome  Mountain,  and  the  tailor  of 
Lhaudidre  stood  beside  him. 

fiZ^'i?i'"i7Li*°,""''^.^y  *•>«  •'^''^y  «=ene.  saw  the 
hgure  of  the  Magdalene  rise,  he  felt  a  curious  thrill  of 
fascination.  When  she  turned,  and  he  saw  the  face  of 
Kosalie  the  blood  rushed  to  hia  face,  then  his  heart  seemed 
to  stand  still.  Pain  and  shame  travelled  to  the  farthest 
recesses  of  his  nature.  Jo  Portugais  rose  to  his  feet  with 
a  startled  exclamation. 


R08ALIB  PLAYS   A  PART  Ssg 

He  whom  y.  We*Se"d' UtUif  '"  T  "«^ 
wrath  to  come.    He  hath  mJIj  ^Tu       ,*''      '    ■''0°>  the 

Wtr.*"'"'"VS*««'''  'he  door,  r  .  .  -      ''""*  '• 

S;i;^^-ietor«,i;l^K^v::;— L^ri- 

^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^ 

•noh  M  I,  and  all  wom«„  J?      "  ***'  *°  ^'        "0""-» 
•rr  .nd  a^  deceh^id  .T«l7fh  HT'  ""^  ""  '"«"'  ''ho 

pathetic  fif^*;:'":itr*re  rr-"!?*;  °"'y  '".t  slight. 

fcoked-loSed-^ooked  beXSTif  ^'""''  '""'  ^y*"  «>at 
to  the  darkening  eMt7j,»^i^/j*v®V'  ''^•'"  *''eir  heada 

searehinjr  and  Dite™«^,!f  ?  '*''*°*  *°d  dear,  now 
met  PeLTkneU^an'/tL  w  "*^  ^  "here  the  fartheZ 
.prea^^treer  •  '"''*  "P"°  *"  '*''«  """l  «  the 

hatSw  'h\{';::.jr.:rfair?T^-"':f"s=  ^^^^  He 

•haU  unite  all  lan^Ls  when  ;«  ♦w"  ''"t,^'"^  '^hich 
be  no  more  RomaKdT.  ?J.^f  "'t"^  ^°"""»  «hall 
Jew.,  reproached  and  air  N^  .""  "^"^  fJ"*"  **'"  he 
m  the  glL-the  shadow  of  thl  rm«r.,''n""  "^'^  '"»* 
No  more  shall  woman  bl^htb^^^fc?  '"T"  *hem. 
Light  of  the  World  shall  c^eerher^''  '°"°'"  »'°"« '  *h. 

thet&Sw  EdtSt'r'  '""°  «!?  '""-».-'l 
her  hair,  casting  her  face  in  „1'^?  '^'"'f'  T^  'hone  upon 
rose  higher.  "1  the  M^»1°r?^ '''/'''"'•  H«r  voice 
.acrificf :  f;om  the  f^.^ftfcrnrT*'"'  ^'"'li'"''  "^  'his 
more  than  aa  I  We  shlm^T?!  °'°'-  'have  sinned 
confessed  my  sin^„d  C^flf.?;"  r^-"!":    B»t  I  have 

u.  our  .in.  aidto  deanT '/"'""?  """^  I"'*  *•  forgive 
»  Cleanse  n.  from  all  unrighteonsneMT" 
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"0  world,  fomve,  as  He  hath  forgiven  yon!  Fall 
dark  cnrtam  and^ide  this  pain,  and  ri£  agaii  npon  for-' 
given  sin  and  a  redeemed  world ! " 

She  stood  stai,  with  her  eyes  npraised,  and  the  cnrtain 
came  slowly  down.  uuiuuu 

»H^^  v""^  *''°^  °°,  °°\'"  *"  *^«  gathered  mnltitnde 
stoei  Far  over  under  the  trees  a  man  sat  upon  the 
ground,  his  head  upon  his  arms,  and  his  arms  upon  his 
knees,  in  a  misery  nnmeasurable.    Beside  him  stood  a 

fortHm*"'  "^  "*  °°  ^"'^  *°  ^*^  *''**  "'8''*  '=°°'- 

^AtF^h  "i  *''««»'■''  °f  the  Magdalene,  entered  the  tent 
of  the  Cni^  and,  speaking  no  word,  knelt  and  received 
aDsoiQCion  of  ner  sins. 


CHAPTER  LVI 


MRS.   FLYNN  SPEAKS 

S!^»f!5i.'!f*  i°  PortugaU  behind,  and  went  home  alone. 
ll  Zt^^^  "■  "'^"^O''  tai  he  saw  Rosalie  return.  As 
she  paiaed  quickly  down  the  street  with  Mrs.  Flynn  to  her 

h^^  °'"'^'  °^'""^  *J"'*  •"«'  ^'«=<'  '^'«'  happier  C  he 

w«  TT  '1/°'  "i""?  "  **?y-     H«'  «*«P  ^*«  %tter.  there 

TZt  ^*^°°'  "*  ^*'"  ""•  "  ««"•«  0^  confidlnce  in  her 
carnage. 

She  bore  heraelf  as  one  who  had  done  a  thinif  which 
^laxed  a  pamfnl  tension.  There  was  a  curious  gW  in 
her  eyes  and  f^e.  and  this  became  deeper  as,  slowing 
bmself  at  the  door,  she  saw  him,  smiled,  and  ^to^ Ttnf 
He  TOme  across  the  street  and  took  her  hmd 

'.'.  J°"    ,"  ^^'^  ""^y'"  she  said  softly. 

"At  Vadrome  Mountain." 

"  Y?"  have  missed  these  last  days  of  the  Passion  Plav  » 
she  said,  a  shadow  in  her  eyes.  '' 

"I  was  present  to-day."  he  answered, 
eves  toM  W  J?''''^*^'''^''^  'J"?'''^'  ^°^  *he  look  in  his 

"  'Tis  a  dw  for  everlastin'  mimory.  sir.  For  the  nart 
i?W  *?^  *?''^'  *'"  ''""°'  °°^  "Oh  as  she  cou^ 
an/LT"  ^""^  '°^°'^°*  .**'''°'  ^^^  «hame  o'  the  guilty. 
WiddvFIW.^"  ^r'^'^i  *?  "'e  eyes.    "TU  not  ould 

d'JKrb-Ke1reo*'G*i"^'*'^^  '^^'^"*^ 
.c.K'i^feireatetulr'  ^^^  ^"^-^  -<^- 
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the  last  drop  ny  his  blood.     Shnre,  for  Puch  L  W 
whatever  came  to  him,  Rosalie  would  not  be  alo"e  ' 

hand  ^anT;;Krlo°^w"th':tiL'""'^«  •?«' 

her  who  isn't  ready  to'dHh^t  yo^  say  "    °  """  °"""" 
"I  would,"  he  answered. 

Bhu7the"dt;!-"'  *'  "'''  ''"^  '«•*  '""^^  *'■«  •">-«  -d 

bacSdlf^rhi;^'^  Mrs.  nynn!"  he  said,  and  went 
oacK  sadly  to  his  honse,  and  shut  himself  nn  with  l.ia 
thoughts  When  night  drew  on  he  wen  to  Zd  but  he 
could  not  sleep  He  got  up  after  a  time,  and  tak  ng  pen 
and  paper,  wrote  for  a  long  time.     HaWng  finishST 

Ser.'4f'L'l''"r  r  P"^'"^  it  -i?h"Stw 
frmt;     uf      y,.*°^,P**'"'«-''l'i''h  he  had  brought 

t^tZ   %   •  ^r*'  •■.?  '^^"^^^i  it  to  the  Cnr^,  and  goW 

LVked  t:  d"oor'*  """'  "'  *'"'  «''-'  P'-<J  tHam  insidf  I ! 

of  Se  julr'°*  *°  ^^'  ^""^  '''P'  «0"ndly-thedeep  sleep 


CHAPTER  LVII 
A  BUKNINO    FIKRY   FURNACE 

EviRT  man  within  the  limits  of  the  parish  was  in  his  bed 

TL^n^,    ?•!  ^f  "   ^^"'''S^''  '^^°'  °"ce   before,  had 
visited  Chaudi^re  for  one  brief  day,  when  he  had  been 

^n!i  fw  ^""t  u  *''^  ^"^  P'*^^"«'  ""d  had  fled  the 
village  that  night  because,  as  he  thought,  he  had  heard 
the  voice  of  his  old  friend's  ghost  in^the  trees.  Since 
that  time  he  had  travelled  in  many  parishes,  healing 
where  he  could  entertaining  where  he  might  eaminf 
money  as  the  chariatan.  He  was  now  on  his  way  back 
through  the  parishes  to  Montreal,  and  his  route  lay  through 
Chaudi^re  He  had  hoped  to  reach  Chaudi^re  before 
nightfall-he  remembered  with  fear  the  incident  from 
which  he  had  fled  many  months  before;  but  his  horse 
had  broken  it.  leg  on  a  corduroy  bridge,  a  few  miles  out 
fa^m  the  pansh  in  the  hills,  and  darkness  came  upon  him 
before  he  conld  hide  his  wagon  in  the  woods  and  pro- 

^nn»/-!°°/«^'"'"f'^™-  ^"  '^"^  ^•'"t  '"«  horse,  and 
rolled  It  into  the  swift  torrent  beneath  the  bridge 

Travelling  the  lonely  road,  he  drank  freely  from  the 

whisky-hora  he  earned,  to  keep  his  spirits  up,  so  that  by 

the  time  he  came  to  the  outskirts  of  Chaudi^re  he  was  in 

a  state  of  intoxication,  and  reeled  impudently  along  with 

he  ••  Dutch  courage  "  the  liquor  had  given  him.    Arrived 

Kin  4  ut\°^  ^""^'  '°  '^"  !''"'=«•  '•«  P''"^^^  uncer- 
tain,    bhould  he  knock  here  or  go  on  to  the  tavern  ?     He 

trel  ^"t'l  ^*fl!?  ^"'"^  '=«Ui°g  to  him  out  of  the 
trees.  If  he  knocked  here,  would  the  neople  admit  him 
m  his  present  state  ?_he  had  sense  en.  .gh  to  know  thS 
he  was  very  dmnk.     As  he  shook  his  head  in  owlish 
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«d  get  bickrhisCgr "  '""• "  ^°°" "« •»«'•*  "•' 

l.i8  waylote  Xr,  7'°"^'^'  """^ '"'  ""^''^^d  «°d  made 

and  drevr  the  loose  ralr.f  fiL  T'      .  .®°  ^^  ^**  ^°'"> 
and  took  anot'h  rdrinkfml  It  ±?^'f°°'^  --  ^p. 


iwsy,  and 


W.  pipe,  he  smTedXr  aVwrbutt:,  ™i     ^ 

ha«r^ck-piChe^dmade       •  '""^  '^  '""  back  o/t£e 

and^et  ft  afire  1?^^  ^-  «r«  J™™  the  vertjr, 
waa  burnL  and  the  .llw  """"*"'  "l"  '''^°'«  "hanc^l 
of  smoke  a^nd  flame     H?Z^  ""an  waked  in  the  midst 

Chandiere.   "'"^*'"'*'^''»'^-    The  voice  kept  calling  from 
Ch«Uy  and  Jo  were  among  the  last  to  wake,  for  both 
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had  dept  sonndlj,  hnt  Jo  was  roused  by  a  handful  of  gravel 
thrown  at  his  wmdow  and  a  warning  cry,  and  a  few 
moments  later  he  and  Charley  were  in  the  street  with  a 
hunying  crowd.  Over  all  the  village  was  a  red  glare, 
lighting  up  the  sky,  fcumishing  the  trees.  The  ohuich 
was  a  mass  of  names. 

Charley  was  as  pale  aj  the  rest  of  the  crowd;  for  he 
thought  of  the  Cnr^,  he  thought  of  this  people  to  whom 
their  ohuroh  meant  more  than  home,  and  vastly  more 
than  fnend  and  fortune.  His  heart  was  with  them  all  • 
not  because  it  was  their  church  that  was  burning,  but 
because  it  was  something  dear  to  them. 

Reaching  the  hill,  he  saw  the  Cur^  coining  from  the 
vestiy  of  the  burning  church,  bearing  some  vessels  of  the 
altar.  Depositing  them  in  the  arms  of  his  weeping  sister, 
he  turned  again  towards  the  door.  People  clunj?  to  him 
and  would  not  let  him  go.  ' 

"See  it  is  all  in  flames !  "  they  cried.  "  Your  cassock 
18  singed.     You  shall  not  go." 

At  that  moment  Charley  and  Portugais  came  up  A 
hurried  question  to  the  Cur^  from  Charley,  a  key  handed 
over,  a  nod  from  Jo,  and  before  the  Cur^  could  prevent 
them  the  two  men  had  rushed  through  the  smoke 
and  flame  into  the  vestry.  Portugais  holding  Charley's 
hand.  ' 

The  crowd  outside  waited  in  a  terrible  anxiety.  The 
timbers  of  the  chancel  portion  of  the  building  seemed 
about  to  fall,  and  still  the  two  men  did  not  appear.  The 
people  called ;  the  Curd  clenched  his  hands  at  his  side— he 
was  too  fearful  even  to  pray. 

But  now  the  two  men  appeared,  loaded  with  the  few 
treasures  of  the  church.  They  were  scorched  aud  singed 
and  the  beards  of  both  were  burned,  but,  stumbling  and 
exhausted,  they  brought  their  loc^s  to  the  eager  arms  of 
the  waiting  habitants. 

■.-^""v  ^r™  *'^^  °^^^'  *°^  °^  '•"»  chnrch  came  aery: 
Ihe  httle  cross ;  the  little  iron  cross ! "     Then  another 

cry :  "  Rosalie  Evanturel !    Rosalie  Evantu-el ! " 
Some  one  came  running  to  the  Cur^. 
"Rosalie  Evantorel  has  gone  inside  for  the  little  erosi 
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yiJsrarSn  a^'Cn^ri''  '*"■  ^"*  '*  «-™ed  like 

wavered  even  at  tL  thr«.1,^?^  ^.u  ^'^  "» •"»  »™8-  ^e 
overhead,  but.  with  a  T^t^lVf  .*''"  'i'™'^'^  «^»y«g 
through  the  ^™2=e.  a^T Va?li^  ^""«^«^  '"'^'"^ 
on  the  margin  of  'e^urabk  Teaf  kT^f  ^""'^ 
smothered  in  quilts  broii<rhf  *L     fu    />  ^°®  *^°  ''ere 

carried  BwiftlyVlc^^ft^^thf  "■■'''  ^°T ' ''"'' 
beyond.  The  woman  h^,!*-^  I  ■  ^^^  »"d  trees 
chmh;  themard%*pp^iJ:":^f^  '°  *^,^  ^'"^^  °f  the 
from  his  arma  ^^      '"sensible  as  they  caught  her 

-f  ofe*°h7sX^t  ?h%rer  """^'V'^  ^-. 
which  Rosalie  had  torn  L^ft    '"„"'^^X  ^''^  "■•o«8 

bei^d  the  tale  he  had  heSd  H  T'"  J^^'^  ^«  '«""««"- 
his  brother.  "  wTitth^or^  "?u**^  ^^''^  K'^^ely  to 
for? "he asked.  *'''  ''"^  °''  ^^^  woman  he  went 

digna^Oy.  "A^VdlZ^i'i  *^^  Seigneur  said  in- 
hit  breath,  deserves  her,"  he  muttered  under 

^hariey^opened  his  eyes.    "Is  she  safe^'he  asked. 

S'tW«^!.1l  ""^  '°°'"  ^^^  Cur^  said. 
foSSSLTC^i^.r-brSsf-"'^-^ 

"  It  win  be  yZLoTwe'U?  Uw  ctti"^  ^'•"'^"- 
many  years."  anowier  church— many, 
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The  roof  gave  w»y  with  a  crash,  and  the  spire  shot 
down  into  the  flaming  (Ubria. 
The  people  groaned. 

".^"'1'  «^**  "'^y  thousand  dollars  to  build  it  up 
again,    said  Filion  Lacasse. 

"We  have  three  thousand  dollars  from  the  Passion 
Hay    said  the  Notary.     "  That  could  go  towards  it. " 
„    V*  .°*''^  another  two  thousand  in  the  bank,"  said 
Maximilian  Cour. 

"But  it  will  take  years,"  said  the  saddler  disconsolately. 

tharl^  looked  at  the  Cur^,  mournful  and  broken  but 
calOL  He  saw  the  Seigneur,  gloomy  and  silent,  standing 
apart  He  saw  the  people  in  scattered  groups,  lookini? 
more  homeless  than  if  they  had  no  homes.  Some  groups 
were  Mlent ;  others  discussed  angrily  the  question,  who 
was  the  incendiary  ?— that  it  had  been  set  on  fire  seemed 
certain. 

"I  said  no  good  would  come  of  the  play-acting,"  said 
the  Seigneur's  groom,  and  was  flung  into  the  ditch  bv 
Fuion  Lacasse.  '' 

Presently  Charley  staggered  to  his  feet,  purpose  in  his 
face.  These  people,  from  the  Curi!  and  Seigneur  to  the 
most  Ignorant  habitant,  were  hopeless  and  inert.  The 
pnde  of  their  lives  was  gone. 

"Gather  the  people  together,"  he  said  to  the  Notary 
and  Fihon  Lacasse.  Then  he  turned  to  the  Curt5  and  the 
Seigneur. 

"With  year  permission,  messieurs,"  he  said,  "  I  will  do 
a  harder  thing  than  I  have  ever  done.  I  will  speak  to 
them  all.  "^ 

Wondering,  M.  Loisel  added  his  voice  to  the  Notary's 
and  the  word  went  round.  Slowly  they  all  made  their 
way  to  a  spot  the  Cur^  indicated. 

Charley  stood  on  the  embankment  above  the  road,  the 
notables  of  the  parish  round  him. 

Rosalie  had  been  taken  to  the  Curb's  house.  In  that 
wild  moment  in  the  chnrch  when  she  tad  fallen  insensible 
in  Charley's  arms,  a  new  feeling  had  spr-ing  up  in  her. 
bhe  loved  him  in  every  fibre,  but  '*»•  sad  a  strange 
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IS!'i°'^«  P»*aM«,  that  she  wm  lying  on  Um  Imait  for 
the  I^.t  tame.    She  hiid  wound  her  arm!  round  W.  nee? 

Scti^fTt^Sir""  '•"'  "•  "^  """^^  "^'  '^''' 

moment  ^'^'^'  Cur^'.hou«,  rf.e  thought  only  of  thitt 

"Wh«t«re  the;,  cheering  for?"  she  aaked  u  a  irmt 
noise  came  to  hor  through  ^e  window  *  *^* 

»n;ifV,?/.      ■*"''      ^"^  **•  Curb's  ri,ter  to  Mr*  Plynn 
and  the  fat  womr  .  p  j.rfed  away  ^  ' 

Roaalie  rai»e<;  U..«,lf  .o  that  .he  oonld   look  out  of 
the  wmdow.     ",  can  see  him,"  she  cried.  ° 

See  whom ? "asked  the  Curb's  girter. 

"H«^r.r"^-     •''V''"'^"'*"^'   "'*•>    «    "hanged   yoicet 
He  18  speaking.    They  are  cheering  him." 
Ten  minutes  later,  the  Curd  and  the  Notary  entered  the 

S  in^k      "  """'  '""'"^  '°  RosaUrind  took  her 
'•Yon  should  not  have  done  it/  he  said. 
I  wanted  to  do  something,"  she  renlied      "  To  •»*  H.- 

Cheering  caine  again  from  the  burning  church. 
Why  Jo  they  cheer?  "she  asked.     '^ 
t       J  7r  "^".they  cheer?     Because  the  man  we  hav 
feared,  Monsieur  Mallard "  ^* 

brillh""^""  ^"^"^  ^'"'•"  "^^  ^°""«'  *"<»'y  ''bove  her 
"BecauBe  he  has  taught  them  the  way  to  a  new  church 
again— and  at  once,  at  once,  my  child  " 

"A  remarkable  man ! "  said  Narcisse  Dauphin.  "  There 
Esrhrapyr."--  ^^^*'  «  -yoo^urt-room't; 
haZSoiy:  '"'"  ''■^^^  ^'^-''-"''  I--',  l'" 

in"hfJt7J^'"F^T''^'f  *^«  "^""^  '"">«"  te  stood 
m  his  tattered  clothes,  the  beard  burnt  to  his  chin  h^ 
hands  scorched,  his  eyes  blood-shot,  a^  he  sj^k.^" 
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"'With  the  tongnes  of  men  and  of  uigeli!'"  said 
M.  Danphin  enthniiastioallj. 

The  Caii  frowned  and  continued:  "'Yon  look  on 
yonder  burning  walli,'  he  said,  'and  wonder  when  they 
will  TIM  again  on  this  hill  made  sacred  by  the  bnriU  of 
yonr_  beloved,  by  the  christening  of  your  children,  the 
marriages  which  have  (fiven  yon  happy  homes,  and  the 
saoramenta  which  are  to  you  the  laws  of  your  lives.  You 
give  one-twentieth  of  your  income  yearly  towards  your 
chnrch — then  give  one-fortieth  of  all  you  possess  to-day, 
and  your  ohorch  wi!!  be  begun  in  a  month.  Before  a 
year  goes  ronnd  you  will  come  again  to  this  venerable 
spot  and  enter  another  chnrch  here.  Your  vows,  your 
memories,  and  your  hopes  will  be  purged  by  fira  All 
that  yon  possess  will  be  consecrated  by  your  free-will 
oSerinffs.' — Ah,  if  I  could  but  remember  what  came  after- 
wards! It  was  all  eloquence,  and  generous  and  noble 
thought." 

"He  spoke  of  yon,"  said  the  Notary — "he  spoke  the 
truth;  and  the  people  cheered.  He  said  that  the  man 
outside  the  walls  could  sometimes  tell  the  besieged  the 
way  relief  would  come.  Never  again  shall  I  hear  such  a 
speech." 

"What  are  they  going  to  do?"  asked  Rosalie,  and 
withdrew  her  trembling  hand  from  that  of  madame 
Dngal. 

'I  This  very  day,  at  my  ofiSce,  they  will  bring 
their  offerings,  and  we  will  begin  at  once,"  answered 
M.  Dauphin.  "There  is  no  man  in  Chaudi^re  but  will 
take  the  stocking  from  the  hole,  the  bag  from  tho  chest, 
the  credit  from  the  bank,  the  grain  from  the  bam  for 
the  market,  or  make  the  note  of  hand  to  contribute  one- 
fortieth  of  all  he  is  worth  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
cburdi." 

"  Notes  of  hand  are  not  money,"  said  the  Curb's  sister, 
the  practical  sense  ever  uppermost. 

"  They  shall  all  be  money — hard  cash,"  said  the  Notary. 
"  The  Seigneur  is  going  to  open  a  sort  of  bank,  and  take 
np  the  notes  of  hand,  aiul  give  bank-bills  in  return.  To- 
day I  go  wiiii  his  steward  to  Quebec  to  get  the  money." 
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VnM  doei  the  AbW  Ro»«ignol  «ay  f "  Mid  the  Cnr^'i 
"  Onr  oharoH  and  pwiah  are  our  own,"  intorooMd  th« 

„ff     T  u'   ^  ^-  ^^'"'P''"'.  "  J>e  never  can  keep  handi 

off.    I  ,aw  him  go  to  Jo  Portngau  a  little  whSe  atro 
•JfemmJer/'  ho  «aid-l  can't  make  out  what  he  X 
aften    We  have  enough  to  remember  to-day.  for  lure ' " 
.      Good  may  come  of  it,  perhaps,"  said  M:  Loiwl.  look- 
ing  «adly  out  upon  the  ruins  of  iiis  church. 

"See.  tis  the  sunrise  !"  said  Mm.  Flynn's  voice  from 
th.  comer,  her  face  towards  the  eastern  window 
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CHAPTER    LVIII 

WITH    HIS    llACK    TO    THE    WALL 

h»  four  days  ten  thousand  dollars  in  notes  and  cold  had 
been  brought  to  the  office  of  the  Notary  by  K  ftl  ful 
people  of  ChaudiJre.  AH  day  i„  turn  k  Lisel  am  IM 
3°n  "^LV}"^  office  and'roceived  that  which  reZ- 
sented  one.for.eth  of  the  value  of  each  man's  gcids. 
estate,  and  wealth-the  fortieth  value  of  a  wood-sawyer's 
^l^tCIr  ^j''"';  «P"l«n  'They  did  it  impartially  for 
S^;f  fiwK  "  Q  •  ""^  *'''^\°f  "'«  best-to-do  iSitanU  had 

V^^I'a^'' t'Fr^,;"^^'^  ^°"'  thousand  dollars  had 
been  paid  m  first  of  all. 

Charley  had  been  confined  to  his  room  for  three  days 
^r«°/  5^7  •TT.*"''  >^ioyeri.h  cold  he  had  canglt. 
and  the  ludntantsdxd  not  disturb  his  quiet  But  Mrs 
Fb^n  took  hnn  broth  made  by  Rosalie's  hands.  ;rd 

him.  She  was  not,  however,  the  Rosalie  of  the  old  im- 
pulse and  imMtuous  resolve-the  arrow  had  gone  too 
deep;  she  waited  till  she  could  see  his  face  aiain  a^ 

inevitable  was  upon  her,  and  pale  and  fragile,  but  witk  a 

calm  spirit,  she  waited  for  she  k::ew  not  Ihat. 

™  ^l  li  u*^"*,^''®  ^"y  °*  ^''te  ^as  closing  down.    She 

thatT«  ;nH    f  "?.'■  '''''°  "'"  f°n^'i<=«°n  had  come  to  hor 

that  the  end  of  all  was  near,  she  had  revolted.     She  had 

had  impulse  to  go  to  him  at  all  hazards,  to  say  to  him. 

Oome  away— anywhere,  anywhe.-o!"     But  that   had 

-hai:^^  '•  -^'.^y  """«  '"  '>•'••■  »"d  something  of 
...harley  8  spirit  of  stoic  waiting  had  come  upon  her. 

bhe  watched  the  people  goFng  to  the  Notary's  office 
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with  their  tributes    and   freewill  „«•   • 
^-o£tf£^"^S^^e^S?rSe^ 

but  the  young  evertfrrCt''  '"  ^"""^^  *°  «"«" 

hisshop  an°d"wentTo\tT.^-''?^'«y-  ^e  came  frc 
was  startled  JheVas  IJT"^'  °^<'«-  ^*  ^^t  = 
his  beard  to  the  skfn  '  s^;'^.""^^''''' ^^^  "'^ 
removed  from  this  «;  about  t^  "  1'^^°*  '"»°'  « 
singular.  He  was  pale  and  M«  ».  *'°*^-i"dividua 
shaven  face,  eave  an  .V,n  ■  ^^^^'^'s,  with  the  cleai 
She  did  not  fZ  thrtCT°°  i  ?''"^^  »eparatenea 
faces.     She  watched  "him  tinZ°°^  ''f  '?  ^'^  *hei 

^thaS;-ht7c:m:r  rr-^^^^^^^^^^^ ''"''' 

rest.     WhenheeXedth^'C"  P^^i^rtieth  with  th, 

and  M.   Dauphin  stood  un^n'^\°^  •"'*''"  ®"g"«" 

gratulated  him  on  his  rec„L^  ^um*  ^■'°-    They  con- 

the  change  in  hfs  peisonalT.?;  '''"'*  *"""°»  '''«°  tbal 

their  relations.    A^  crowd  IT    ^""^  somehow  affected 

the  shop.     When  Charfl  ^     ri""™"^  *••«  d°or  of 

statement  of  his  goods  a^dTn."  '"\°ff«W.  with  a 

Notary  did  not  knC  what  to  dn"'%.*^''  Seigneur  and 

to  decline  it.  for  sincrMon.if       ^^"^  ''^'^  ^^P°^^<i 

was  not  his  duty  to  help     At  Tm/"'  °°  ^''*''°'*^.  i' 

anxiety  M.  LoisJl  entS     WitJ  aTwTl"-^'^^"''^^'' 

TJ;  "'-'  "«  -  *^-  ^c^ly'  aXVeSceS' 

ch'Sy'sr^-Tt  s;i\St\?;  ^"""^  *»■«  --y.  -'^ 

Later  in  the  day  tLcurf.  ."T''^?^'"^  «''•»'•'''>•" 
were  grave  matterito  con  fder  Ld\^'*'''^-  .^^^« 
greatly  needed.     They  had^  I  ^^      \  *"?  <'°"°^«'   ^as 
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SHn'SS^;!^'^-    TW  told  him  so.    He  said  „o. 
coi"id'':.at"n^'f^tiiZ:\^^*'"«'"  '  ^°^«-  f-  *•"» 

S...«rt:rird-tLS^ft 

had  arrLd  1^^  from  O  '^i^  ""  •  Seigneur's  steward 
dollars  in  bank-bm  f  ThJ'^T^  YT.*^  '^°"=''"'^ 
for  the  notes  of  hand  of  such  of^h« T,  /''"?  '"""t^'^^ 
ready  cash  to  give  AU  of  tM,  I  '"'tt"'"'  "'  ^'^  "°* 
had^been  paid  ^er     Thev  W         *^  ^.^v.""'""'^  <^°"''^« 
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But  the  Notary'8  wife  had  wormed  the  secret  from  j,. 
husband,  and  she  found  it  hard  to  keen  ^h«  /  u  -w 
M«rimilian  Cour.  and  he  kept  it     She  to!d  it  ^'l' 

tugads  the  infide,  and  tfe ■     '.Zr, I'^etUltfZ 

we^«  defence  were  two  old  pistols  belongg  She 

"  Money  is  the  master  of  the  unexpected,"  the  Seiimenr 
had  said  as  he  handed  them  over.    He  chuckled%nt^ 
afterwards  as  he  thought  of  his  ;pi^:m     S  ZuH 
he  turned  over  in  bed  for  the  thirTfiml    .  "'»"*'»' 
custom_  before  going  to  'Z^^lSr  S^m  ZZt 

HrT.lf °°'^  I-  *''"•  °"^y  ^°^  ''"°t«d  nifht  andTay » 
g^kept  repeating  .t  over  and  over  agfin  with  v4 

The  truth  of  M.  Eossignol's  aphorisms  had  h...  a 
monstrated  several   days  before     fhf^i.  ~f        * "''' 
Quebec  with  the  t.elty  thousand  dolWs  of  tTe  ^ 
gneur  s  money,  M.  Dauplin  had  dweri^h  ^eat  pSe 

enabled  thi  ti  rn^?""*'?''"^  °^  *'"'  '^^  ^^^  had 
Loretiv  tT  l°'9''^\^}ouimey  of  such  importance  so 
secretly  and  safely;  hud  overwhelmed  himself  with 
blushes  for  his  own  coolness  and  intrepidity.  Fortune 
fof 'he  hJ^r™'^  Us  reputation  and'his^intr^S™ 
tor  he  had  been   pursued  from  the  hour  he  and  his 

thf,  fT«i5T;  *°  "r.f  ^°'  *''°  '^'''yo  °f  toTsTand 

carried  Tw«  r  ''"^.*''*  l^'l^y  *''°"«'«^  dolla"  he 
earned,      iwo  hours  after   he   had   left  Onebeo   fn„r 

been  prevented  from  overtaking  him  by  the  freshnei 
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SdS*  ^"^  "^^  ^  ^""°*«<'  '"''"ght  had  pro- 
„J*?  If^*'  ***  *'^*"'*  *<»"■  Ponuen.  was  Billy  Wanta^« 

AiS^/TLtt    ""  *'"  *""  ^"*^' ''  ''^^'y 

we?oSTf  lt°^  •  ""^"^  Billy  to  tnm  lack,  since  they 
were  ont  of  provigiona  and  had  no  shelter.    It  was  un 

and  refused  to  turn  back  without  a  ^7  He  th^S 
proposed  that  they  should  separate,  goW  different^-™ 
tions  secure  accommodation  for  the  Seht  rest  thffon^^ 
mg  day,  and  meet  the  next  mght Ta'p2\  McS" 
Tlus  was  agreed  upon,  and  theyleparated.^  **"^- 

b^L71  r*T°«  ^^"."^^^  '^'>  previous  eveninghe 
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crifflr**  M  he  had  been  to  incite  him  to  hi.  fi«t 

»nf°  /*.T  ***.  "■,  *•"«  Seigneur  made  his  epijfram 
t^t  ^f ^*w  "''''■  '*■  *•■«  ^^^  ^«°.  '^itt  horses  at  a*co™ 

cKj'Sur """''  *"  *'""  *'"'*^'  ^-"^^  '^^-^"^  J  i-to 

and  mLf  m"-"^  "'^°*^y  .'•'""'«''   *•"«   kiteten  window 
She  foot  nfTr^{  •°*°  ^^  'i"'«  •'*"•    Two  stoodS 
nu  nt?f  ?    p''?'  ""J"^  ^^'^'>  "^P*  '"t°  tJ'e  shop 
rhis  mgbt  Jo  PortugMs  was  sleeping  upstairs   while 

he^  &°P°°  '^'  ^""'^  '»  *•>«  ta^lo^shop  Chlrley 
nfo^  the  door  open,  heard  unfamiliar  stepsf  seized  Ws 
pisto..  and  springing  up,  with  his  back  to  the  safe 
called  out  loudly  to  Jo.    As  he  dimly  saw  men  r^h 

tT™Ji  ii'^^^nu  4*  *'^''*  '"°'"«n*  "»  dark-lantem  was 
turned  full  on  Charley,  and  a  pistol  was  fired  poin^blank 

Urt^^"  ^^'i'  'u°*,  *'""''"Sh  the  breast,  the  man  who  had 
fired  dropped  the  lantern  with  a  shriek  of  terror     He  had 
seen  the  ghost  of  his  brother-in-law-CharLTsteele 
boKrLThSu-^^^^^^^^^ 

Jo  rushed  into  the  shop,  and  saw,  as  he  thought.  Charley 
tying  dead-saw  the  robber  dead  upon  the  flo^r      ffi^ 
master  and  fnend  gone,  the  ccnvictiorseized  him  that  h  s 
TuUoGodvT    H^^-'dgivehimselftojusticenJ: 
to  on^lJ^?    ^"'"fl ' "°'  *°  """  ^   The  robbera  were  four 
M«  n»    vf  ^  5^° -'"^  T"8f«  '''^  ""^^t^^'s  <3«ath  and  give 
bs  own  life  to  do  it.     It  was  all  the  thought  of  a  secSd 
He  rushed  out  after  the  robbers,  shouting  as  he  ran  to 
awake  the  villagers.    He  heard  the  marauders  ahead  ot 
him,  and,  fieet  of  foot,  rushed  on.     Reaching  them  as  they 
mounted,  he  fired,  and  brought  down  his  man_a  shivering 
quack-doctor  who,  like  his  leader,  had  seen  a  sight  in   hf 
tailor-shop  that  struck  terror  to  his  soul.     IVo  of  the 
&  't%^r^.  f  J°'  '^ho  had  caught  a  horse  by  the 
head.    He  fell  without  a  sound,  and  %  upon  his  fioe- 
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he  did  not  hear  the  hoofs  of  the  escaping  horses  nor  any 
other  eonnd.  He  had  fallen  without  a  ^g  beside  the 
qnack-doctor,  whose  medicines  wonld  never  alain  quicken 
a  pulse  in  his  own  body  or  any  other. 

Behind,  in  the  village,  frightened  people  flocked  about 

i™^^Tt?-  ^  T^'u'"'  5*"-  ^'y"»  '"d  *he  Notary 
orndeIy_  but  tenderly  bound  up  the  dreadful  wound  in 
Charley  a  side,  while  Rosalie  pillowed  his  head  on  her 
bosom. 

With  a  Bteange  quietness  Rosalie  gave  orders  to  the 
Notary  and  Mrs.  Flynn.  There  was  a  light  in  her  eyes 
—an  unnatural  light— of  strength  and  presence  of  mmd. 
Her  hand  was  steady,  and  as  gently  as  a  mother  with  a 
child  she  wiped  the  moist  forehead,  and  poured  a  Uttle 
brandy  between  the  set  teeth. 

"Stand  back— give  him  air!"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of 
authonty  to  those  who  crowded  round. 

People  fell  back  in  awe,  for,  amid  tears  and  excitement 
and  fear,  this  girl  had  a  strange  convincing  calm.  By  the 
time  ChMley  s  wound  was  stopped,  messengers  were  on  the 
way  to  the  Curd  and  the  Seigneur.  By  Rosalie's  instruc- 
tions the  dead  body  of  the  robber  was  removed,  Charley's 
bed  upstairs  was  prepared  for  him,  a  fire  was  lighted, 
and  twenty  hands  were  ready  to  do  accurately  her  will 
Now  and  again  she  felt  his  pulse,  and  she  watched  his 
face  intently.  In  her  bitter  sorrow  her  heart  had  a  sort 
of  thankfulness,  for  his  head  was  on  her  breast,  he  was 
m  her  arms.  It  had  been  given  her  once  more  to  come 
hrst  to  his  rescue,  and  with  one  wild  ctr,  unheard  by 
any  one,  to  call  out  his  beloved  name. 

The  world  of  Chaudifere,  roused  by  the  shooting,  had 
then  burst  m  upon  them;  but  that  one  moment  had 
been  hers,  no  matter  what  came  after.  She  had  no 
Illusions— she  knew  that  the  end  was  near:  the  end  of 
all  for  him,  and  for  them  both. 

The  Curd  entered  and  hurried  forward.  There  was  the 
seal  of  the  parish  intact  on  the  door  of  the  safe,  but 
at  what  cost  1 

"He  has  given  his  life  for  the  church,"  he  said,  then 
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•ha  raised  his' headT ITrtj^  "V^^l' ^  ^"^"^ i 
hi.  lip.  and  fanned  wV  E;^;  Cu",.'?1^°'^ 

oftUS^a^iiraXtueT^JK^^^^^ 

and  went  below  to  ston  if     hT  *,    '"""^  hurried  y 

He  touched  th^  w^hrhead^fc  £/" ""^*  ^'^'^ 
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IN  WHICH   CHARLEY  MEETS   A   STRANGER 

Thr  Cnr^  came  to  bis  feet  with  a  joyful  cry.     "Mon- 
Biei:r— my  sou !  "  he  said,  bending  over  him 

'Is  it  all  over?"  Charley  asked  calmly,  almost  cheer- 
tally  Death  now  was  the  only  solution  of  life's  problems, 
and  he  welcomed  it  from  the  void. 

The  Cur^  went  to  the  door  and  locked  it.  The  deep- 
est desire  of  his  life  must  now  be  uttered,  his  ereat 
aspiration  be  realised.  " 

"My  son,"  he  said,  as  he  came  softly  to  the  bedside 
.>gam,  ;'yon  have  given  to  us  all  you  had— youi  charitv 
your  wisdom,  your  skill.  You  have"— it  was  hard,  but 
tue  man  s  wound  was  mortal,  and  it  must  be  said—"  you 
have  consecrated  our  new  church  with  your  blood.     You 

have  given  all  to  us ;  we  will  give  all  to  yon " 

There  was  a  soft  knocking  at  the  door.  He  went  and 
opened  it  a  very  little.  "He  is  conscious,  Eosalie."  he 
whispered.     "  Wait— wai^-one  moment." 

Then  came  the  Seigneur's  voice  saying  that  Jo  was 
gone,  and  that  all  the  robbers  had  escaped,  save  the  two 
disposed  of  by  Charley  and  Jo. 
■rhe  Cur^  turned  to  the  bed  once  more. 
"  What  did  he  say  about  Jo  ?  "  Charley  asked. 
"  He  IS  dead,  my  son,  and  the  quack-doctor  also.     The 
others  have  escaped." 

Charley  turned  his  face  away.     "Au  revoir,  Jo."  he 
said  into  the  great  distance. 
Then  there  was  silence  for  a  moment,  while  outside  the 
tI*  Sjrlprayed,  with  an  old  woman's  arm  around  her. 
Xhe  Cure  leaned  over  Charley  again.     "  Shall  not  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church  comfort  yon  in  your  last  hours  ? " 
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intellect  i.  vS  onlv  th«  .  ,  *  ''*?*"'  ™"^-  """an 
hear  the  vXe7'  Wi f  tou T  '"•"^''"'-  f '"  7°-  "«' 
honour  you  the  nVht  t!,^    i,   °'  «'*''*  "'  '^^°  'o''*  "nd 

jw^^K^Ss^h^^Lh^ 

windtL^lJa'vSor  '^%^r^  I'-tened  to  the 
the  people  below        "*  °'  '"'""'^°'  exultation,  spoke  to 

thetnZ  tTS'inXoi*.'  ''"  '"'"•  ^»''*  -- 
tragedy  might  now  com"!  i or  rT-  \°'  T""''  *'"'» 
of  lCathleen'8  hX-hL  hr  ull^'"''^-^^''  '"'°d 
i«bbe™andm.,Xe™er2     !?V''''"  '"''•     "  th« 

into  the  old  Kfe  aTd™ LTtTs^i"^?!^  f.'^^f 
lems  carried  into  mn,.«  *«    -ui  , .  . — ""  *"e  old  prob- 

-in  his  ha1f-con,17,ness  he  h°ad'  *  JT"  ^"\«°'«'- 
felt  her  near  him  now  Eosalie  1  f  ""  """'u''™ '  ^^ 
there  be  for  her  ?    Not Mn„      w     .* "7  ?^«' "'hat  could 

whisper  her  name  at  the  dot  i^.^''^  ^"""^  *•>«  ^ur^ 
ini?  for  him      n»  .7  !  u  j      "     ^^^  ^^^  outside— prav- 

hef.  and  hu'lipf  fraSS  Zll  '"?'  t^  *''°"f "^  '^ '«- 
fading  life  he  h  J  no  »n^  "T^'     I"  •"*  wealness  and 

Lifea^ndLovewe^^groVnTdiLto^T'^J  °^''«^- 
as  few  love  and  live      She  wn,^  W  ^~      "^'*  i"®  '°™''  ^^er 

byhim-there  were  the  Saris  2d  tho""°""'  ^'T  '''">* 
with  the  money  of  the  Ch^,r^I,  •  1  """"^^  '"  *•">  ^^^e 
the  Cnr^  his  last  tB»t»  ?  /  *¥™  ^''^  t""*  l«tter  to 
sleeping,  'would  ^e^rlT'  l''""^  ""  *°  ^^'-     He! 

worfdi'ouMholdhimindtr're'm;  T"^^  ^".^'^^  «^'"^ 
the  better  thing  for™l  Then  K^fu'"'''"''';  ^f  "*''  ''«'•« 
would  be  at  peace ;  and  even  B^fv  ''' "^f  ''''  '""PP^"" 

J..wl.owaskretorecSa-t?L?aS 
to  prepare  him  for  his^J^'g  jo,™:y,"t'^^«.*•     ^  ^  °°'' 
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Charley  realised  and  ihu  dered.  Receive  the  laora- 
tnents  of  the  Church  1  Bb  .aade  ready  by  the  priest  for 
his  goin^  hence— end  all  the  soul's  interrogations,  with 
the  solving  of  his  own  mortal  problems?  Say  "I  h^ 
lieve,"  confess  his  sins,  and,  receiving  absolution,  lie  down 
inpeace^ 

He  snddenly  rused  himself  on  his  elbow  fllnsfing  his 
body  over.  The  bandage  of  his  wonnd  was  displaced, 
and  blood  gushed  out  upon  the  white  clothes  of  the 
bed.  "Eosaliel"  he  gtsped.  "  Rosalie,  my  love  I  God 
keep  ..." 

As  he  sank  buck  he  heard  the  priest's  anguished  voice 
above  him,  calling  for  help.    He  smiled. 

"Rosalie!"  he  whispered.  The  priest  ran  and  un- 
locked the  door,  and  Rosalie  entered,  followed  by  the 
Seigneur  and  Mrs.  Flynn. 

"Quick I  Quick!"  said  the  priest.  "The  bandage 
slipped." 

The  bandage  slipped !  Op  was  it  slipped  ?  T^fho  knows  ? 

Blind  with  agony,  and  as  in  a  direful  dream,  Rosalie 
made  her  way  to  the  bed.  The  sight  of  his  ensanguined 
body  roused  her,  and,  murmuring  his  name — continually 
murmuring  his  name — she  assisted  Mrs.  Flynn  *o  bind  up 
the  wound  again.  Standing  where  she  stood  when  she 
had  stayed  Louis  Trudel's  arm  long  ago,  with  an  infinite 
tenderness  she  touched  the  scar — the  scar  of  the  cross — 
on  his  breast.  Terrible  as  was  her  grief,  her  heart  had 
its  comfort  in  the  thought — who  could  rob  her  of  that 
for  ever  ? — that  he  world  die  a  martyr.  It  did  not  matter 
more  who  knew  the  b.ory  of  her  lovt  It  conld  not  do 
him  harm  now.  She  was  ready  to  prociajm  it  ♦a  all  the 
world.  And  those  who  watched  knew  that  they  were  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  human  love. 

The  priest  made  ready  to  receive  the  unconscious  man 
into  the  Church.  Had  Charley  not  said,  "Tell  them 
so  "  ?  Was  it  not  now  his  duty  to  say  the  sacred  ofiBces 
over  a  son  of  the  Church  in  his  last  l.tter  hour  ?  So  it 
was  done  while  he  lay  nnconscions. 

For  hours  he  lay  still,  and  then  the  fevered  blood, 
poisoned  by  the  bullet  which  had  brought  him  down,  made 
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tts  though  they  were  present  before  him     At  !.«^i.  j, 
«n'»  .I'e  said  pointing,  "who  is  that?     Who?    T 

"  It  w  Death,  my  son,"  said  the  priest  in  his  ear  wifK 
a  pitymg  gentleness.  ^  **'•  ''"" 

There   was  «n  L!L**r  1^^"""'*''  °^  ""deMtaadikg. 

and,  with  a  last  feUle  effort  rZed  it  to  hi,  -I '^t?^'^'' 
now  with  an  unearthly  fire.  The  old  in^e™™?-  '  '^T^^ 
!»ul.  the  elemental  hLit  outUved  all  iTlfhim  ^e' 
Idiosyncrasy  of  the  mind  automatically  exp4°sedTt«elf 

—been— introduced— to  yon?"  nave  i— ever 
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CHAPTER  liX 


TBS  HAND  AT  THE  DOOR 


Thk  eve  of  the  day  of  the  memorable  funeral  two  b*> 
lated  Tisitora  to  the  Passion  Plaj  arrived  in  the  '  illoge, 
nnknowinff  that  it  had  ended,  and  of  the  tragedy 
which  had^set  a  whole  valley  mourain  ;  unconscious  that 
they  shared  in  the  bitter  fortunes  <  the  tailor-man,  of 
whom  men  and  women  spoke  witL  lears.  Affected  by 
the  gloom  of  the  place,  the  two  visitors  at  onoe  prepared 
for  their  return  journey,  but  the  manner  of  the  tailor- 
man's  death  arrested  their  sympathies,  touch'  7  the 
humanity  in  them.    The  woman  was  much  impi<-'ed. 

They  asked  to  see  the  body  of  the  man.  The^  .vere 
taken  to  the  door  of  the  tailor-shop,  while  their  horses 
were  being  brought  round.  Within  the  house  itself  they 
were  met  by  an  old  Irishwoman,  who,  in  response  to 
their  wish  "  to  see  the  brave  man's  body,"  showed  them 
into  a  room  where  a  man  lay  dead  with  a  bullet  through 
his  heart.  It  was  the  body  of  Jo  Portngais,  whose 
master  and  friend  lay  in  another  room  across  the  hallway. 
The  lady  turned  back  in  disappointment — the  dead  man 
was  little  like  a  hero. 

The  Irish  woman  had  meant  to  deceive  her,  for  at  this 
moment  a  girl  who  loved  the  tailor  was  kneeling  beside 
his  body,  and,  if  possible,  Mrs.  Flynn  would  have  no 
curious  eyes  look  upon  that  scene. 

When  the  visitors  came  into  the  hall  again,  the  man 
said,  "  There  was  another,  Kathleen  —  a  woodsman." 
But  standing  by  the  nearly  closed  door,  behind  which 
lay  the  dead  tailor  of  Chaudiire— thev  could  see  the 
uoly  candles   flickering  within  —  Kathleen   whispered: 
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It's  only  thi 


"We've  seen  the  tailor— tli»f.  --„     i. 

M  M™.   %t^.'l^*e taSe''-  7%"-'"'-^.  «.«. 
shrugging  a  shonlderhe  SdTf  ^  A?,*'^  •    '^^''^ 

«piirf'  °"™  "• "«'"  i»"  ■»" «".  .«..„™,-  b. 

thefingersof  themLr -J  "v"  "P''"™  ^ad  opened  to 
tHongh^^dealfSrhlv^bet'dr^a^'L^^ 


CHAPTER  LXI 

THE    CVHt    SPEAKS 


Thi  Cnr^  stood  with  hia  back  to  the  ruing  of  the  charch, 
at  his  feet  two  newly  made  graves,  and  all  round,  with 
wistful  faces,  crowds  of  reverent  habitants.  A  benignant 
sorrow  made  his  voice  in  perfect  temper  with  the  pensive 
striving  of  this  latest  day  of  spring.  At  the  close  of  his 
address  he  said: 

"I  owe  you  much,  my  people.  I  owe  him  more, 
for  it  was  given  him,  who  knew  not  God,  to  teach  us 
how  to  know  Him  better.  For  his  past,  it  is  not 
given  you  to  know.  It  is  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  Sinner  he  once  was,  criminal  never,  as  one 
can  testify  who  knows  all" — he  turned  to  the  Ahh6 
Bossignol,  who  stood  beside  him,  grave  and  compas- 
sionate— "and  his  sins  were  forgiven  him.  He  is  the 
one  sheaf  which  you  and  I  may  carry  home  rejoicing 
from  the  pagan  world  of  unbelief.  What  he  had  in 
life  he  gave  to  us,  and  in  death  he  leaves  to  our  church 
all  that  he  has  not  left  to  a  woman  he  loved — ^to  Rosalie 
EvantureL" 

There  was  a  gasping  murmnr  among  the  people,  but 
they  stilled  again,  and  strained  to  hear. 

"  He  leaves  her  a  little  fortune,  and  us  all  else  he  had. 
Let  ns  pray  for  his  soul,  and  let  us  comfort  her  who, 
loving  deeply,  reaped  no  harvest  of  love. 

"  The  law  may  never  reach  his  ruthless  murderers,  for 
there  is  none  to  recognise  their  faces ;  and  were  they  ten 
times  punished,  how  should  it  avail  us  now!  Let  ns 
always  remember  that,  in  his  grave,  our  friend  bears  on 
his  breast  the  litUe  iron  cross  we  held  to  dear.    That  is 
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«  death,  an^d*^T^^» '•  ^^-»ay  he.1  all'^hiJw^ 
Presence  at  the  last  >•       ^  """^^  o°  hw  bosom  in  the 

He  wised  his  hands  in  benediction. 
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NlTIK  again  was  tliere  a  Passion  Play  in  the  Chaudi&re 
Valley.  Spring-times  and  harvests,  and  long  winters 
came  and  went,  and  a  blessing  seemed  to  be  npon 
the  valley,  for  men  prospered,  and  no  untoward  tbin|;8 
betel  the  people.  So  it  was  for  twenty  years,  wherein 
there  had  been  going  and  coming  in  quiet.  Some  had 
gone  npon  short  mortal  journeys  and  had  come  back, 
some  npon  long  immortal  voyages,  and  had  never 
retumea  Of  the  last  were  the  Seigneur  and  a  woman 
once  a  Magdalene;  but  in  a  house  beside  a  beautiful 
church,  with  a  noble  doorway,  lived  the  Cur^,  M.  Loisel, 
aged  and  serene.  There  never  was  a  day,  come  rain  or 
shine,  in  which  he  was  not  visited  by  a  beautiful  woman, 
whose  life  was  one  with  the  people  of  the  valley. 

There  was  no  sorrow  in  the  parish  which  the  lady  did 
not  share,  with  the  help  of  an  old  Irishwoman  called 
Mrs.  Flynn.  Was  there  sickness  in  the  parish,  her  hand 
smoothed  the  pillow  and  sooAvd  the  pain.  Was  there 
trouble  anywhere,  her  face  brought  light  to  the  doorway. 
Did  any  suffer  ill-repute,  her  word  helped  to  restore  the 
ruined  name.  They  did  not  know  that  she  forgave  so 
much  in  all  the  world,  because  she  thought  she  had  so 
much  in  herself  to  forgive. 

She  was  ever  called  "  Madame  Bosalie,"  and  she 
cherished  the  name,  and  gave  commands  that  when  her 
grave  came  to  be  made  near  to  a  certain  other  grave, 
Madame  Bosalie  should  be  carved  upon  the  stone.  Cheer- 
fulness and  serenity  were  ever  with  her,  undisturbed  by 
wish  to  probe  the  mystery  of  the  life  which  had  once 
absorbed  her  own.  She  never  sought  to  know  whence 
the  man  came ;  it  was  sufiScient  to  know  whither  he  had 
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gone   and  that  he  had  been  hers  for  a  brief  d 
°l  .{};«•    ,"  ^^  letter  to  have   Uved  the  one  i 
thnUing  honr  with  all  its   pain,  than  never  to 
known  what  she  knew,  or  felt  what  ahe  had  felt 
mysteiy  deepened  her  romance,  and  she  was  even 
that  the  ruffians  who  slew  him  were  never  bronrf 
justice.    To  her  mind  they  were  but  part  of  the  ni' 
machinery  of  fate. 

For  her  the  years  had  given  many  compensati 
and  so  she  told  the  Cur^,  one  midsummer  dav    ti 
she  brought  to  visit  him  the  orphaned  son  of  j'au] 
Dubois,   graduated   from   his   college   in    France 
making  ready  to  go  to  the  far  East 

"I  Save  had  more  than  I  deserve— a  thousand  tim 
she  said. 

The  Cur^  smiled,  and  laid  a  gentle  hand  upon  her  c 
"It  IS  right  for  you  to  think  so,"  he  said,  "but  a 
a  long  hfe,  I  am  ready  to  say  that,  one  way  or  anot 
we  earn  all  the  r<;al  happiness  we  have.  I  mean  the 
happiness— the  moments,  my  child.  I  once  had  a  mon 
full  of  happinesa" 
"May  I  ask?  "she  said. 

"When  my  heart  first  went  out  to  him"— he  tur 
his  face  towards  the  churchyard. 

"He  was  a  great  man,"  she  said  proudly. 
The  Cur^  looked  at  her  benignly :  she  was  a  won 
and  she  had  loved  the  man.    He  had,  however,  com. 
a   stage  of  life,    where  greatness  alone  seemed  of  li 
moment.     He  forbore  to  answer  her,  bnt  he  pressed 
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the  one  short 
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